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Ray Krantz 


When the spray flies. “‘Conji,” first of the ‘Seattle Special’ 29-foot sport cruisers built from Monk designs. 
A Chrysler Crown drives her at 22.5 m.p.h. “Conji’”’ is owned by J. H. Hambridge, of Everett, Wash. 
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YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND COMMENT 


Off Soundings Club Final Regatta 


p> As usual, there was a large entry list for 
the final race of the season run by the Off 
Soundings Club, of Springfield, Mass., and a 
large turnout for the race. The start for all 
classes was off Sarah Ledge, New London, 
and course for all but Class D was through 
The Race and past the Mid Channel whistler 
and Cerberus Shoal to the finish. Class D 
went by way of Constellation Rock. The 
finish was off the entrance to Montauk 
Harbor. The second day, the reverse courses 
were sailed. There was a rendezvous in New 
London Harbor after the race at which results 
were announced. The Montauk Yacht Club 
opened its clubhouse to all fleet members. 

The results were as follows: In Class B, 
yachts from 40’ to 55’ over all, Major J. 
Casey’s yawl Lazy Lass II won both days. 
Paul A. Sperry’s Sirocco was second the first 
day and third the next. Halcyone, W. G. 
Burt, got a third and a fifth and Spookie, 
E. S. Bradford, Jr., a sixth and a second. 

In Class C the cutter White Lie, E. S. 
DeMeyer, was second on the first day and 
first on the second. Naushon, Leonard P. 
Young’s yawl, finished with a third and a 
second and the cutter Marjorie, T. M. Rus- 
sell, Jr., wound up with a first and a fifth. 

R. P. Alexander’s sloop Mandalay won in 
Class D on both days. Reality,.Robert Town- 
send, took a fourth and a second while the 
gaff-headed sloop Wah Wee II, F. C. Buffum, 
had a second and a fifth. 

Padick, E. E. Dickinson, 3rd, cleaned up 
in Class E with two firsts and Awashonks ITI 
was close on her heels with two seconds. 


The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. Season 


p> At the closing of the Royal St. Lawrence 
Y.C., a successful function attended by over 
200 members, Commodore J. C. Hunter 
gave a brief summary of the past season’s 
activities. He was able to review an active 
season of keen racing; a season in which 
Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. crews took part in 
three events with outside clubs and, despite 
the absence on active service of over 25 per 
cent of the club’s membership, club sailors 
made a creditable showing. These events 
included the Eastwood Cup Series with the 
Rochester Y.C., won by Rochester; the 
Currie Cup Series with the Kingston and 
Royal Canadian Y.C., won by Kingston with 
the Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. second and the 
home and home series with the Kingston 
Y.C. in which the Royal St. Lawrence crews 
were victorious. 


The 1941 prize winners were as follows: 


E Class Championship, Hamilton Cup, won 
by Nanette, Hon. Commodore R. C. Steven- 
son. 


Dinghy Class Championship, Thorella Cup, 
won by Martini, owned by Miss Pat Ryan 
and sailed by John Schwab. 


PERPETUAL TROPHIES 

Hugh Kennedy Memorial Trophy (all 
classes), Kiltie (D Class), G. S. Hanna. 
Bessborough Cup (E Class), Nanette, R. C. 
Stevenson. 

Windmill Point Shield (all classes), Zohra 
(B Class), W. Taylor Bailey. 





CALENDAR 





SAIL 


November 8 — Greater Boston Intercollegiate Regatta, 
M.I1.T. Nautical Association. 

November 11 — Regatta (Brown, Coast Guard, M.I.T., 
and Yale), Brown University Y.C. 

ak 22 — Harvard-Yale Dinghy Regatta, Harvard 


POWER 


November 9 — Inboard Championships, California Y.C. 
Newport Bay. 


1942 

February 7 — Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy Race, Biscayne 
Bay Y.C., Miami, Fla. 

February 10 — Miami-Nassau Ocean Race, Miami Y.C. 
and Nassau Y.C. 

February 13 or 14 — Governor’s Cup Race, Nassau Y.C., 

assau, B.W.I. 

March 2-7 — Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s Show, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 7 — St. a eens Race, St. Petersburg 
Y.C., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

March 10-13 — Annual Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Bis- 
cayne Bay Y.C., Miami, Fla. 

March 13— Habana-Key West Race, Habana Y.C., 
Habana, Cuba. 4 : 

April 4-12 — Boat and Sports Show, Coliseum, Chicago. 





Lake of Two Mountains Cup (all classes), 
Zoe (E Class), A. P. B. Shearwood. 

Frank Scott Trophy (Dinghy Class), Momo, 
Ian MacLean. 

Converse Cup (Dinghy Class), Zephyr, J. 
Stanley. 


In the Thursday Evening Dinghy Series 
the winners were: Grant Macpherson (2), 
John Fisher, George How, Sam Mislap, Don 
Hains, Phil Durnford, Mrs. G. 8. Hanna. 
Tuesday Evening Dinghy Series, Pheon, 
P. S. Fisher. 

The following were the class winners in the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. Annual Regatta: 
D Class, Le Cygne, Dr. H. Ranger; E Class, 
Fadd, J. A. Dakin; PC Class, Fay Loong, 
E. C. Wood; Dinghy Class, Brud III, B. 
Woodward. 


The Stratford Shoal Race 


> The Long Island Sound season came to a 
whistling, spray-soaked close on Columbus 
Day week-end with the annual rendezvous of 
the Cruising Club of America at Price’s Bend 
and the New Rochelle Yacht Club’s 50-mile 
race to Stratford Shoal and back to the Bend. 
A 35- to 40-mile nor’wester blew and the 
spray flew even after anchors were down and 
holding. (In many cases, these actions were 
anything but simultaneous.) 

The race turned out to be one of the tough- 
est on the Sound in years. George Lauder’s 
big Class M sloop Windward took the honors 
by the narrow margin of 24 seconds over 
Walter Rothschild’s yawl Avanti, with A. H. 
Fuller’s new cutter Gesture a close third. For 
most of the ten who finished, out of a fleet of 
eighteen starters, it was more a battle just to 
make the finish line than a race to see who 
would get there first. 

It had been blowing hard beforehand but 
eased off enough at the start to encourage 
practically everyone to set spinnakers for the 
run out the Sound. However, it soon piped 
up and before long guys were popping, spin- 
naker poles were exploding and cleats were 
carrying away. But working canvas alone 
was quite enough by that time. Windward 
made the 30-mile run down to Stratford in 
three hours flat for an average of ten knots, 


despite a head tide. Ed Raymond’s little 32- 
foot over all ketch Chanteyman, baby of the 
fleet, rounded in the midst of four other 
little fellows an hour and forty minutes later, 
having averaged nearly seven knots. 

The real battle, however, came on the way 
back. Even the big fellows could not quite 
lay the course on the starboard tack and the 
smaller craft did well to hold within two 
points of it and keep enough way to batter 
through the swirling, crashing sea. 

Those who shortened sail before hauling on 
the wind fared best. Even then, rails and 
houses were down and solid water swept 
over the decks. Conditions favored the larger 
boats with the power and drive necessary to 
hold high and keep moving. Capable handling 
brought the three largest through in the first 
three places. But Jimmie Eyre, skipper of the 
Week-Ender sloop Neap Tide, did the most 
astounding job of all in beating several large 
competitors for fourth place on both elapsed 
and corrected time. 

Storm trysails and spitfire jibs were the 
order of the day for most of those who cruised 
down on that boisterous Saturday. And 
several owners reported parted gear and 
sundry difficulties even then. Rowing a 
dinghy was a problem, too, so there wasn’t 
much visiting that first day. About forty 
boats were on hand. The summaries: 


NEW ROCHELLE — STRATFORD SHOAL — 
PRICE’S BEND RACE — 50 MILES 


Start: 10:30 p.m., Friday, October 10th 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht and Owner Time Time 
Windward, George Lauder 7:02:00 7:02:00 
Avanti, W.N. Rothschild 7:43:40 7:02:24 
Gesture, A. H. Fuller 7:46:48 7:07:26 
Neap Tide, J. S. Eyre 9:06:10 7:21:57 
Revonoc, Harvey Conover 9:15:37 8:05:22 
Rumun, Ronold Wild 9:48:21 8:08:44 
Tiny Teal, R. G. Biglow 9:49:07 8:15:20 
Persephone, P. J. Roosevelt 9:07:40 8:26:07 
Azor, Pedro Lofruscia 9:47:10 8:45:50 
Chanteyman, E. L. Ray- 
mond, Jr. 11:23:45 9:26:55 


Maurice Clark, International 
Yachtsman, Dies 


p> Ail those who have been in touch with in- 
ternational yachting affairs during the past 
twenty years will learn with regret of the 
death in September of Captain J. H. Maurice 
Clark, R.N.V.R. At the time, he was on 
service with the Admiralty although his death 
was due to natural causes. 

An ardent yachtsman, he was long identi- 
fied with yachting on the Clyde and, since 
1925, was active in the Six-Metre Class to 
which he built no less than four boats. In 
1922, he was a member of John A. Stephen’s 
crew in Coila III when she raced for the 
British American and the Seawanhaka Cups. 
In 1930, he sailed in the Six-Metre Coral in 
the United States and, in 1932 and 1934, his 
Vorsa was selected to represent Great Britain 
in the British American Cup matches. His 
last international contest with this country 
was in 1938, in Vrana. 

A fine sailor and sportsman, Captain Clark 
was popular in American as well as in his 
home waters. He was in his fiftieth year. 
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FOR FLORIDA! 


This smart, sea-going Elcoette is “packed and ready to go’! Be lazy... 
be active... life aboard will be a true holiday. There are comfortable 
quarters for four to six, a roomy cockpit where more than three are still 
no crowd. Her construction? None better! Her price? $4,365! 





Presenting the Elcoette 32, the last word in modern, graceful streamlined 
design. Note her striking new ‘““Torpedo” bow, beautiful flare and reverse sheer. 








a ns 
6'3” spring-backed berths ; 2-burner — ens 
6’ headroom throughout ; modern tear 





deck and cockpit are 


A view aft! jr aio Equipment extra. 


finished in fine mahog 


See the Elcoette 32 on display at Port 
Elco or write for illustrated catalog. 
k k 
Permanent P G R 7 E L Cc O 113 East 46th Street 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. Showroom {at Park Ave.}N.Y.C. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 





YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


Racing Luck 


' » Fog —thick, dripping fog — and a 35- 
knot breeze had held the fleet of the Eastern 
Yacht Club in Vineyard Haven an extra day. 
To be sure, the yachts had all gone out to the 
line the previous day and had taken quite a 
dusting in the hour or so that they put in 
knocking around, waiting for the committee 
to decide whether or not to give them a start. 
We, in Blazing Star, gave silent thanks when 
they displayed the signal calling off the day’s 
race and we beat back into the quiet water 
behind the breakwater to come to anchor 
with the rest of the fleet. 

Again we were out at the line, jockeying 
for the start. The fog was still a pea souper 
but the wind had moderated to about twenty 
knots and the larger classes were already 
away and lost to sight on their long beat 
down Vineyard Sound and the close reach to 
the finish at Brenton’s Reef Lightvessel. 

As the owner was not aboard, and I was 
reluctant to strain our gear, we had tucked 
in a single reef. All the other ‘‘Tens” were 
under full sail and seemed to mé to be mak- 
ing pretty heavy weather of it. Even with 
our single reef, we were heeled well down as 
soon as we got clear of the lee of West Chop 
and felt the full force of the wind, while the 
others were buried to the house. As the tide 
was ebbing and the wind almost due sou’- 
west, the sea in the Sound was steep and 
short, throwing spray up where the second 
reef would have been and drenching the boat 
from stem to stern. The crew was bundled 
up in oilers and I had wrapped a bath towel 
around my neck, under my jacket; except for 
the salt water which I kept licking off my 
mustache, giving me an awful thirst, we were 
quite comfortable and having a grand sail. 


> All the class got away on the port tack but 
we soon went about while the rest held on 
until they were lost to sight in the fog. I fig- 
ured that, under existing conditions, the 
water would be a little smoother in the lee of 
the Vineyard and also that the current would 
favor us more in the shallow water on the 
long sand shoal that stretches for several 
miles along the north side of the island and 
about a half mile or so offshore. Here the bot- 
tom was only a few feet under our keel but 
we were strapped down hard and slogging 
along at such an angle that we drew several 
feet less than our true draft. 

We hung onto that shoal for dear life, mak- 
ing long legs on the port tack and short 
hitches on the starboard, to stay in the 
swiftly running tide over the sand, keeping 
accurate track of the time spent on each 
tack, estimating our speed over the bottom 
as closely as we could and plotting our esti- 
mated position on the chart constantly. An 
occasional cast of the lead helped to check the 
paper work. We knew that, with our short- 
ened sail, we had to take advantage of every 
aid of wind and sea to have a chance against 


the rest of the class under full canvas. 

Possibly three-quarters of an hour after 
the start — we hadn’t seen « thing since we 
split tacks with our class — out of the fog on 
our starboard bow a gray form suddenly took 
shape, then another close astern of the first. 
It was the big single-sticker Blackshear on the 
starboard tack, with the schooner-rigged 
Resolute hard on her heels. They cleared us 
by perhaps a hundred yards and disappeared 
again, leaving us, in Blazing Star, with goose 
pimples, for they had started ten minutes be- 
fore us and we guessed that we were only 
about three or four minutes behind now. We 
were overhauling the big fellows so we were 
sure we had tucked away the rest of our class 
in spite of our reef. Jubilation and a sup- 
pressed excitement that only a racing man 
can know began to take hold of us. Where 
anxiety had been written on our faces, cheer- 
ful grins appeared and we began to joke and 
wisecrack among ourselves; in fact, we felt 
pretty good. 


> Extending about sou’sou’west from the 
westerly tip of Cuttyhunk is a wicked reef 
known as Sow and Pigs; on the outer end of 
this reef is a bell buoy and about a mile and 
a half sou’west of the buoy is Vineyard 
Sound Lightship. With the wind out of the 
sou’west, it made a lot of difference to us 
whether we passed outside of the lightship or 
only cleared the buoy. We knew darned well 
that to pass on the wrong side of the buoy 
was taking the chance of running the boat 
on one of the nastiest reefs along the New 
England coast, one where many a ship since 
Colonial days had left her bones. Every ear 
was strained to try to pick up the fog signal 
from the lightship, but no luck. We couldn’t 
hear a thing except the slap, slap of our bow 
wave and the sss ss of our own wake. And 
we were reeling off the knots at a rate that 
was fast putting us into what might be seri- 
ous danger. To hold our course much longer 
without some sort of a fix would be fool- 
hardy. Surely, the prudent thing to do was 
to take a hitch to the south’ard — but to 
take such a course might be to throw away 
our chance of winning. “‘ Well, boys,’’ I said, 
“we'll hold on for five minutes; if we don’t 
hear either the bell or the lightship, we go 
about.’’ After all, I was responsible for six 
lives and a beautiful boat. 

Four minutes passed. No sound. On our 
port bow, a dim shape appeared, took form; a 
lobsterman hauling his pots. ‘‘ Ahoy! Where 
is the bell, do you know?” He cupped his 
hands and bellowed: ‘About two or three 
hundred yards up there!’’ and pointed to the 





nor’west. We were clear! Soon we heard the 
bell, then we saw it rolling around and clang- 
ing furiously, a hundred yards to starboard. 
We all heaved sighs of relief and, slacking 
sheets slightly, set our course for the finish at 
Brenton’s Reef. ; 

The wind seemed to moderate a little as we 
cleared the Sound so we turned to and shook 
out our reef in jig time. The lee rail was buried 
and green water ran up on the after deck and 
swished forward again before going over- 
board and astern. We even took some over 
the cockpit coaming once or twice. When I 
went below to get a sandwich and a bottle of 
beer, I found it easier to walk along the sides 
of the bunks than on the floor; it was two 
hands for myself and none for the ship. 


> Suddenly, and without warning, we sailed 
out of the fog into a beautiful clear day, © 
cloudless and warm. Off to starboard lay 
Sakonnet Point, perhaps a mile and a half 
distant. Quickly taking stock of our position, 
we gazed intently all around the horizon. Not 
a Ten-Metre in sight! Were we excited? I'll 
say we were! Here we were carrying an old 
suit of cruising sails which we had put on for 
the cruise, to save our racing suit for the hot 
competition in the Long Island Sound circuit, 
and we had been reefed most of the way as 
well, yet we were leading our class and only a 
couple of miles to the finish. It was incredible. 
At this point the wind hauled a point to the 
westward and we had to trim sheets until we 
were again hard on the wind. This, of course, 
hurt our speed but we still felt confident. 

Keeping a sharp lookout astern, we saw 
boat after boat materialize out of the curtain 
of fog; one, two, three, four, five, they came, 
some directly astern but a couple out to 
windward far enough to start us worrying. 
Those fellows would be able to lay the finish 
with slightly started sheets and so would out- 
foot us. The excitement was intense and I be- 
gan to wish I hadn’t had that beer and sand- 
wich since my stomach is a bad actor when I 
get excited. I wasn’t sick, mind you, just felt 
as if I had swallowed a chestnut burr. You 
know how it is. 

We seemed to be holding our position all 
right but where were the seventh and eighth 
boats? We couldn’t possibly have beaten 
them by this much. Hope they didn’t stand in 
too far and get in trouble on Cuttyhunk. 
Well, we just cleared the infernal nest of 
oyster stakes and fish weirs off the Sakonnet 
River by a whisker and flashed across the 
finish line a comfortable first. 


> But did we? Why didn’t the committee 
boat give us a whistle? We came about and 
stood over to ask what was what. It seems 
that two sails that we had seen so far ahead 
that we thought they were the big M Class 
were really a couple of “Tens.”’ That made 
us a poor third! 
Well, anyway, it was a swell sail! 
Ham DEFONTAINE 
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ECOGNIZE that“highway”? It’s the 

Geodetic Survey chart’s version 
of a part of the Inland Waterway—the 
route to the pleasant idle days of 
cruising on Southern waters. But— 


A lot of things can happen along 
that Inland Waterway! A lot of things 
usually do happen to many yachts- 
men on their way south. Fouled pro- 
pellers, uncharted mudbanks, sud- 
den squalls, and the worst of them 
all—engine trouble. 


Minor mishaps are part of the ex- 
citement of any cruise. But engine 
trouble—bad engine trouble—can ruin 
your trip and your pocketbook. So 
take this precaution before you plan 
your vacation: 

Make sure your engine is lubricated 
with Gulfpride Oil! Make it a rule to 
keep it lubricated with this fine oil. 


Because— 














Gulfpride Oil is specially designed 
to meet the needs of marine engines. 

It is refined from only the finest 
crudes...it is produced by means 
of the special Alchlor process. More 
carbon- and sludge-forming impuri- 
ties are removed before it goes to 
work in your engine! 


The majority of boat-racing cham- 
pions put their faith in Gulfpride Oil. 
And they can’t afford to be wrong! 





FRE | Gulf Marine Info-Maps cover 


s the waterways from Long Is- 
land Sound to Brownsville, Tex., via the 
Atlantic Coast, Chesapeake Bay, Intra- 

















coastal Waterway to Florida, and around 
the Gulf of Mexico. Write for your free 
copies of Gulf Marine Info-Maps cover- 
ing (1) Waterways of the Middle Atlantic 
States, and (2) Southern Waterways, if 
you contemplate a cruise in or to these 
waterways. Just send your request, with 
your name and address, to Gulf Oil Corp., 
Room 3802, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





GULF 
MARINE 
PRODUCTS 
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p> A chief engineer who should delight the 
heart of William McFee and supply some ma- 
terial for that author’s facile pen is B. Smor- 
dal, of the Norwegian freighter Lidyard, who, 
with the captain, L. F. Lindtner, conspired to 
outwit the French authorities and escape 
when the vessel was interned at Dakar 
following the French capitulation to Ger- 
many.... 

To insure the Lidyard’s continued presence 
in the harbor, the French had removed cer- 
tain vital parts of her machinery. . . . After 
eight months of inaction, which was getting 
on her skipper’s nerves no end, the Chief 
came to him with a proposal. . . . This was 
that he be permitted to persuade the French 
navigation police to restore the missing parts 
temporarily, under guard, so that it might 
be determined that the ship’s engines could 
still run. . . . The authorities agreed to the 
test and the parts were brought aboard with 
a petty officer and two armed guards... . 
The parts were installed and the Lidyard’s 
engines started turning over. ... Then 
they were stopped and, as it was around lunch 
time, the Captain suggested that the officer 
and the guards have a bite with him... . 

They agreed with alacrity and the meal 
was topped with coffee — and much cognac. 
. . » Meanwhile, the Chief went below to 
remove and restore those vital engine parts to 
the guests, who, having received them from 
him, took their leave a little unsteadily but 
with every indication of having appreciated 
their captives’ hospitality and codpera- 
tion. ... 

But what they took ashore were dummy 
duplicates of the parts, dummies that the 
Chief had carefully fashioned after months of 
labor. ...So it was that the following 
Saturday night, counting on the festivities 
that usually took place ashore to relax the 
vigilance of the guard, the Captain got his 
ship under way and slipped out the harbor to 
freedom. ... 


> Tom Vallance shot the wicked Long Sault 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence last month, some- 
thing that only two other guys have accom- 
plished in small boats since 1934. Mr. Val- 
lance, mark: you, did it in his sleep. He was 
towing astern of a motor boat in his sixteen- 
foot punt when he dozed off and was cast 
adrift. ... 


> Dick Flerlage, my correspondent in Cin- 
cinnati, is the latest of this department’s 
friends to inquire if I’m “Spun Yarn” — an 
assumption that inevitably flatters your 
humble scribe. .. . 


» According to one optimistic journal, that 
model of the Sea Otter type of cargo boats 
we're building raced up and down the Sound 
for some four hours on a trial spin. . . . The 
description seems inconsistent with the ves- 
sel’s performance since her speed was re- 
ported at ten knots. ... 

But apparently she makes enough noise for 
a whole power squadron and churns up large 
waves at the bow. ... ' 


> Britain won’t be celebrating our Thanks- 
giving this month but she ought to'be thank- 
ful for our tanks giving... . 


> One who signs himself Irate Boat Owner 
is hot and bothered about baritone Barry 
Wood’s suggestion to Secretary Harold 
Ickes, in connection with gasoline conserva- 
tion, that there be an immediate rationing of 
fuel for ‘‘all private power boats, outboards 
and yachts along the Eastern seaboard”’ and 


further that ‘all Gold Cup and similar 


races’”’ be immediately abolished. . . . 

“As a boat owner,” comments my in- 
dignant correspondent, “I think it- would be 
a wise move to stop any attempts like this 
from obstructing a sport considered vital 
to national defense by the Government 
iteelf.-. 3, .”’ 

I have the feeling that even Mr. Ickes, who 
sometimes seems to welcome almost any 
unpleasant idea, didn’t regard as very con- 
structive what Irate Boat Owner politely calls 
baritone Barry’s “insipid rantings. . . .” 


> William Cutter, of Chicago, sends me a 
page from a nautical magazine which con- 
tains plans of the little training vessel which 
A. M. Deering designed for Culver Military 
Academy. . . . The caption begins: “The 
three-masted schooner. . . .”” And the craft 
is a full-rigged ship, albeit she’s only 54 feet 
over all, ... 


> Gossip vender Walter Winchell has a 
commission as a lieutenant-commander, 
U.S.N.R., and I wonder if he got it on the 
basis of that lotion-going radio broadcast or 
what. ... 


> ‘Civilian morale requires that the nation’s 
women remain beautiful in the National 
Emergency,” declares an official of the De- 
fense Program, and therefore paint for the 
ladies is just as important as paint for bat- 
tleships. ... 

Fine — so long as the same rule doesn’t 
apply to camouflage, which might permit the 
nation’s unbeautiful women to sail under 
false colors with the object of capitulating to 
unsuspecting matrimonial prospects. . . . 


> A couple of adventurous youths from 
Brooklyn bent on big game hunting in the 
wilds of the faraway Catskill Mountains 
constructed what a reporter vaguely de- 
scribed as a ‘home-made scow’’ to transport 
them and their arsenal — two .22-caliber ri- 
fles and 250 rounds of ammunition — to the for- 
ests of their imagining. . . . They launched 
the boat in the shadow of the Williamsburg 
Bridge, East River, and almost immediately 
capsized in the wash from a passing towboat. 
. . . However, nothing daunted, they sailed 
on— eventually rounding the Battery — 
the Cape Stiff of their odyssey. . . . Finally, 
however, the majestic Hudson proved too 
much for them and they were ignominiously 
swamped. ... Nothing daunted, they ac- 
cepted a ride home in a truck, taking their 
salvaged craft with them, and announced 
their intention of making the expedition 
next year—in a boat they intend to buy 
instead of to build themselves. .. . 

It seems to me they may be forgiven their 
lack of nautical knowledge but at fifteen they 
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ought to know something about geography — 
or haven’t they been going to school? .. . 
The only big game in the Catskills these days, 
I understand, is badminton. .. . 


> “Your feeler in behalf of West Coast 
Corinthian A. R. Pedder (Yacutine, July), 
who is interested in bedroom sets with a 
nautical motif, has us straining at the seams 
to tell you what we know, and if you'll drop 
your editorial hook for a moment. . . .” 
Thus starts a 600-word epistle from Sylvia 
and Gerry Decker (Mr. and Mrs. Gerard Q. 
Decker, 3rd), who, when not aboard their 


-perfect ship Under Way (so perfect for her 


type that Howard Chapelle drove 60 miles 
to take off her lines while she was building at 
Hoopersville), are filling their house at Colo- 
nial Gardens, Yeadon, Pennsylvania, with 
furniture and gadgets of such salty design 
that they can practically feel the scent of 
the sea under the foundations. . . . 

Speaking of a bed, for instance: 

“The footboards have a bas relief clipper 
ship carved on them — not the ‘shut one eye 
and you can barely make out something that 
resembles a hull and sails’ horror that you 
usually find but the darned near authentic 
version that makes you think of decks slant- 
ing underfoot, taut sheets and the torment 
of wind in the rigging. . . .” 

Some bunk, I’d say... . 


WORLD HARMONY NOTE 


Most nations 

Are making faces 
And many kicking 
Over traces. 


> I hear that the Portuguese liner Nyassa 
may have her name changed to Don Quixote 
since she tilted at the Brooklyn Bridge with 
the result that she lost a considerable amount 
of top-hamper and scared the hell out of her 
passengers who had remained comparatively 
unperturbed during the passage through the 
Atlantic danger zones... . 


> Yachting loses, temporarily, one of its 
foremost figures and Australia gains her first 
military attaché from America in the appoint- 
ment of Van Santvoord Merle-Smith, for- 
merly owner of the Twelve-Metre Northern 
Light, recently announced by the War De- 
partment. ... 


> Stan Ogilvy calls my attention to the fol- 
lowing: In a piece entitled Sails Ahead, the 
magazine Tempo sets forth that the latest 
intruders to the ranks of racing classes on the 
Sound are the 110 meter boats. . . . ‘Built to 
compete with the International Class for 
favor, the 110 meter boats,’’ it relates, “have 
a keel like a Star boat, a narrow beam and 
two ends. . . . The 110 meter boats are not 
expected to run much lower in price than the 
$3,000 and up of the Internationals nor is it 
expected that the newcomers will lower the 
minimum of $1,000 for yearly running ex- 
penses. But their greater flexibility in speci- 
fications gives them a strong argument. . . .” 
TELLTALE 
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ON A SMOOTH, FAST MATTHEWS “50” 


HILE Defense Production naturally comes first during 
Wise present emergency, we are still devoting much of 
our production space to stock cruisers. Typical of latest de- 
velopment in Matthews “50's” is the model shown above. 
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One of the newest Matthews 


“50's” is shown above with al A great many Matthews owners throughout the country 


controls on the special flying 


bridge. Standard equipment in. 4 Nave enlisted their services and their cruisers in the U.S. 
cludes doubl ters, 7 

acvohamedations far ? oan, Coast Guard Reserve. Patrol duty demands a sturdy ship 
panty, hot water, shower bath, = __ nd Matthews stock cruisers are recognized as the 


twin-screw power and a great 
heaviest and huskiest stock cruisers afloat. 


many other improvements, many 
of them exclusive. 


. Our 1942 literature will be available shortly. Write for it today. 


rHE MATTHEWS co. : 


314 BAYSIDE e PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
hy a | en : 


* 34’ + 38’ 46> 50’ & | j ll fi ” 
ee onic: ws Wherever you cruise...you’'ll find a Matthews 
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The “Charles W. Morgan,” last of the whaleships, alongside the old Merrill Wharf, New Bedford 


From a Painting by Louis Sylvia 


Courtesy, Findlay Galleries 


Probably the most famous of the “‘blubber hunters’ from New Bedford 
is the “Charles W. Morgan.” This year marks the anniversary of her 
building. She sailed on her first voyage September 4, 1841. Eighty 
years later, in 1921, she returned from her last voyage. As were most 
of the whaleships, she was a small vessel of 298 net tons and was only 
106 feet in length. Originally rigged as a ship, she was changed to 
bark rig in 1867. On her retirement, she was restored and for many 
years was laid up at the estate of Col. Green, South Dartmouth. Dam- 
aged by the hurricane of 1938, funds are now being sought to provide 
a permanent berth for her at the Marine Museum, Mystic, Conn. To 
further this cause, a limited number of reprints of this painting have 
been made and will be given to those who make a donation, in any 
sum, to the cause of perpetuating this famous vessel. Address the 
Marine Historical Association, Mystic, Conn. 
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An interesting comparison of parachute spinnakers, “Ardelle’’ (R 57), and “Olive” (R 1) 
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A SUCCESSFUL “TWO-YEAR” PLAN 


How a New Rig and Sail Plan Turned An Outclassed Racer into a Winner 


By CLARE UDELL 


N THE fall of 1938, C. E. (‘‘Chick’’) Waltman, who was 
then sole owner of Ardelle, proposed that I enter into 
partnership with him. We agreed that we would design a 

new rig and completely refit the yacht with an eye to the 
Richardson Cup, emblem of the Class ‘“‘R’’ championship 
of the Great Lakes. 

Ardelle was designed by Charles D. Mower, built by 
Henry B. Nevins, and launched in the spring of 1926. She is 
one of the prettiest boats ever built to the class and today 
her hull is in perfect shape, with not the slightest trace of 
strain to be found. She was second in the Long Island Sound 
championships, by a split per cent, in 1926. The next year 
she was Chicago Yacht Club champion, having been brought 
here by Clarke C. Wright, and was generally successful. 

Since then, Yankee, which was runner-up to Dandelion at 
Marblehead; Alert IV, a newer Mower flyer imported from 
San Francisco; Calypso, a fast Alden boat; Gossoon and other 
fast ones have joined our fleet at the Chicago Yacht Club. 
Ardelle, under her old rig, had not been able to stand up to 
them consistently. In 1938, she finished next to last. 


Nearly the whole Class R fleet in Chicago is hauled out 
side by side each winter in the same yard. I had studied the 
various hulls, rigs and performances and had reached the 
conclusion that the main factors that made some of the 
yachts faster than others were rig, tuning, sails and handling. 
To me, Ardelle was the most graceful in the fleet and one of 
the sleekest in form. I was confident that, with a powerful 
modern rig, she could be made equal to any of the others. 

If possible, I wanted to use a Park Avenue boom that had 
been built for me for an Eagle Class ‘‘S” boat and later 
barred out by the class. It was 18’ long, 2.45’ shorter than 
the old rig, so a rough sketch was made of the new sail plan, 
using this dimension for the foot of the main. The final 
design worked out to a beautifully proportioned and power- 
ful sail plan. The mast was moved aft 2.13’, the fore triangle 
raised from 33’ to 38’, the base increased from 9’ to 11.13’, 
the jibstay remaining as originally located. The luff of the 
main was reduced from 44’ to 43.33’ to save the mast height 
penalty. This figured out at 570 square feet of measured 
area, the same as in the old plan. Ardelle being one of the 
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The old sail plan (left) and the new. A permanent backstay has been added and a variety of overlapping jibs 


lightest and most sensitive in the fleet, emphasis was placed 
on saving weight aloft, yet making the rig strong enough to 
withstand Lake Michigan at her worst. L. L. Karas of the 
Karas Boat Yard engineered the mast and other work. 

The mast was given a deep fore and aft section, not from 
any streamlining ideas but to withstand buckling tendencies 
in this direction due to light construction and the lack of 
staying for 38’ above deck. A beautifully built spar, con- 
structed of carefully selected airplane spruce, the finished 
weight was 150 pounds, with a maximum of lightness aloft. 

After a careful investigation, it was found that polished 
stainless steel rod rigging would cost a little less than stain- 
less steel wire plus splicing and turnbuckles. Other and more 
important advantages were a saving in weight, non-stretch- 
ing qualities and probable longer life. Add to this a neater 
and swankier appearance and you don’t need a second guess 
as to our choice. Streamlined rods were selected for the 
shrouds and round rods for the struts, the latter to reduce 
chafing of light canvas and halliards. 

We found that it is considerably more work to get this 
rigging properly adjusted as each rod is its own turnbuckle, 
thus requiring a man to go aloft to set up and make ad- 
justments on each individual piece. However, now that we 
have it properly set, it will require no further attention. 
We can dismantle and rig without changing a single adjust- 
ment by simply tagging each rod “‘ port’ or “‘starboard”’ and 
putting it back in its proper place. The jibstays are wire, 
led through the deck and aft to turnbuckles on the mast 
step. The runners are wire and lead, through blocks well 
aft, to a winch. A permanent backstay was not provided for 
in the design as we thought so little mast above the runners 
made it unnecessary. This proved to be an error. The top of 
the spar bent forward even when hard on the wind. The sec- 
ond season a permanent backstay was installed, led through 
a sheave in the deck to a turnbuckle operated with a crank, 
similar to the device Star boats use on their stays, making it 


adjustable at will when under way. This proved an admirable 
bit of foresight. 

The spreaders are duralumin tubes with Monel metal 

fittings. The mast is fitted with Monel metal bands to take 
the spreaders and rigging, each held in place with five oak 
shoulder cleats which are shod with metal on top to keep 
the bands from digging in. A sliding gooseneck has a small 
winch for a downhaul so that control of the tension on 
the luff of the mainsail can be had at all times. The fitting 
to take the spinnaker pole also has a track so that the pole 
can be carried at just the right height for every trim of the 
light canvas. 
_ Since booms of that type have generally been discarded, 
it may seem queer that a boom of the so-called Park Avenue 
variety was so important that the rig was designed to fit 
one just because it was available. This one is, however, un- 
usually good and was such a decided success on a former 
yacht that the class barred it. 

Constructed of light spruce framing and covered with 
a duralumin shell, it was one-third lighter than those 
built in the usual manner, weighing only 38 pounds. Pro- 
vision is made for three sets of curves on the foot, as well as 
straight down the middle, by an ingenious set of readily 
adjusted stops. There are two outhauls, one for the sail and 
one for the jackstay wire. This combination gives minute 
control of the tension on the foot of the sail and wonderful 
control of the draught of its entire lower part. A set of clever 
spiral clips makes it just as easy to attach or detach the sail 
as with track and slides. 

Of course, new chain plates and mast step had to be in- 
stalled. About 2’ were added to the deck which originally 
continued aft under the cabin house for about a foot, so that 
the cabin top does not take any of the stress. Stainless steel 
chain plates, two on each side, were installed in the usual 
manner and necessary knees and other bracing were so 
well done that no sign of strain has made itself appar- 
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ent. The slots at deck and step were made long enough so __period of finding out everything we could about Ardelle and 
that the mast can be moved forward or aft or the rake __ her new rig. 
changed, all by transposing various thicknesses of oak blocks. .Much to our surprise, we found that she was best in heavy 

An accumulation of deck fittings was removed. The usual _ going. Neither the boat nor the rig seemed particularly suited 
track with sliding sheet leads for overlapping jib sheets, etc., | to heavy weather and yet, in the 35-mile Waukegan Race, in 
was installed on the rail. For the working jib sheet leads, a heavy head wind and big sea, Ardelle was first boat in by 
we have a plate nine inches square with holes drilled into about one-half hour, winning both the class and racing divi- 
it every inch, undercut so that a special block 
with a flange can be slipped into any one of the 
holes. A few turns of a knurled screw hold it in 
place, at the same time permitting it to swivel. This 
has the advantage over old style tracks of much 
quicker and finer adjustment. Other than these and 
necessary cleats, our decks are clean. 

Murphy & Nye made the following sails: main- 
sail, working jib, intermediate jib, parachute spin- 
naker and a small, light reaching spinnaker. One 
old mainsail was recut for pleasure sailing and for 
racing while the new one was being broken in. This 
was all that our budget would allow the first year 
and we hoped that a Genoa jib from the old rig 
might get us by. All headsails are cut with a slight 
“nigger heel.”’ This has proved good as the “‘nigger 
heeled”’ leach of the jibs follows the contour of the 
mainsail and allows a considerably narrower slot 
without backwind. 

Moving the mast aft and lightening the whole 
rig made Ardelle trim high forward. This was cor- 
rected by placing a few pigs of lead at the location 
of the old mast step. Enough was put in to make 
her slightly down by the head at anchor so she 
floats level with the crew in the cockpit. This also 
holds her bow down in a sea so that she slices 
through without any tendency to excessive pitch- 
ing. It took a few trial spins to get the rigging set 
right, and the shrouds had to be transposed so that 
the uppers now lead to the after chain plates and 
the lowers to the forward ones. This helped correct 
the tendency of the top of the spar to go forward 
but did not cure it entirely. 

Since the Richardson Series that was to be sailed 
in the fall of 1940 was our principal objective, we 
planned to use the whole summer of 1939 as a 
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Out for an afternoon sail. Note the clear deck 
and the simplicity of rig. Left, ““Ardelle” (R 57), 
with wind a little before the beam and the large | 
Genoa trimmed to the end of main boom. ; 
“Calypso” (R 10), carries a smaller Genoa 


























sion time prizes. An Eight-Metre was 
dismasted and about half the fleet, 
racers and cruisers, dropped out of this 
race. : 

Later in the season, she repeated this 
performance in the last leg of the Tri- 
City Race from St. Joseph to Chicago, | 
a close hauled leg in a heavy north- q 
wester which had some of the cruising f 
boats under shortened canvas and 4 
many of the fleet putting back or run- f 
ning down to Michigan City. In both 
these races, Ardelle carried full working 
canvas. i 

In light airs, the lack of a proper 
Genoa jib made itself felt, especially 
(Continued on page 80) 









T was George Washington’s idea to make the new 
Federal City located just below Georgetown 
an important port on the fast-growing East- 
ern seaboard. His dream was one of a great 
commercial port, but the trend of develop- 
ment turned in other directions and Wash- 
ington did not become one of our ranking ports. But the city 
did become an excellent yachting port. 

The facilities which Washington puts at the disposal of its 
boatmen are the result of years of work on the part of civic 
and boating groups. The development has been such that 
now some 200 boat owners in the District of Columbia — 
they range from skippers of 10-foot sailing dinghies to 100- 
foot Diesel yachts — are benefitting from the use of two 
marinas known as Yacht Basins Nos. 1 and 2. 

Completed early this year, these represent the finest in 
marina design and have succeeded in transforming a down at 
the heel waterfront into a model of neatness. The basins, 
built under the supervision of the United States Army Engi- 
neers, are the major portion of a six-year program designed 
to utilize all of the city’s river frontage. 

Yacht Basin No. 1 is located at the head of Washington 
Channel, main terminus for Potomac River traffic. Its 1,000 
linear feet of street frontage has berths for 92 boats, ranging 
in size from 20 to 80 feet. Floats (40 feet over all) for the 
landing of small boats are provided at two points. The cen- 
tral feature of this basin is the service pier which is 100 feet 
wide and 147 feet long, with a deck nine feet above mean 
low water. 

On the deck of the pier and partly on land is a sales and 
service building of Colonial design, ninety feet wide and 102 
feet long. Its street side has been arranged for showroom use. 
The portion of the structure on the pier is used for a boat 
shop; also on the pier is an electrically driven vertical hoist 

capable of lifting boats up to 40 feet in length and 20 tons’ 
displacement. Pumps for both Diesel oil and gasoline have 
been erected at the pier ends while storage tanks are buried 
under the driveways. | 
Basin No. 2, with frontage of 570 feet, has berths for 77 


THE PORT OF WASHINGTON COMES OF AGE 


By MALCOLM D. LAMBORNE, JR. 


U. S. Engineer Office 


boats ranging from 25 to 77 feet in length and 22 slips adja- 
cent to floats for use of boats under 25 feet. Ninety-five feet 
of floats for mooring small sail boats and landing yachting 
parties are also available. This basin has been leased to the 
Capital Yacht Club which retains its present building, de- 
signed years ago. 

In addition to fuel pumps at pier ends, this basin is 
equipped with a manually operated crane and slings capable 
of lifting small craft weighing up to 1,500 pounds. Ample 
parking facilities are provided at both basins. Each of the 
slips in the two marinas is equipped with electricity and 
water outlets and docks and walkways are well lighted. 

A mooring feature designed by the Washington office of 
the Army Engineers went into use at Basin No. 2 last spring. 
Each float is secured to stout traveler irons sunk deep in 
concrete bulkheads. Mooring lines on the river side of the 
slips are made fast to additional travelers which, in turn, are 
secured to heavy piles driven deep into the bottom. 

Hand in hand with this improvement of the shorelines, 
city authorities last year enacted a set of harbor regulations 
drawn up to facilitate the operation of boats in channels al- 
ready crowded with craft of many a breed and description. 
Everything, from the Presidential yacht Potomac to Eastern 
Shore potato boats, moves in and out of the port. 

Ever since the famed case of the Fancy Pants vs. the City 
of Washington four years ago — the Fancy Pants was an 11- 
foot Moth which, somehow or other, became entangled with 
the excursion boat City of Washington — the city fathers 
saw the need of regulations drawn from the inland rules of 
the road but adapted to Washington’s peculiar needs. (For 
the record, the Fancy Pants was a total loss but her owner 
miraculously escaped with only a dunking.) 

True, the regulations drew the ire of local sailors on one 
issue, that of prohibiting ‘‘any person 16 years of age or un- 
der from operating any vessel of any kind in the waters of 
the District of Columbia.”’ But to date there hasn’t been a 
single arrest of any hearty skipper under 16 who decided to 
take his Comet and best girl out for a sail. 

Perhaps the greatest virtue of the regulations is the 
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The East Section of Basin No. 2, with berths for 62 yachts, as it appeared on completion two years ago. Work there was begun in 
August, 1938. On the opposite page, Yacht Basin No. 2 in August, 1940, part under construction, part completed and occupied 





Holcomb’s Photos 


The clubhouse of the Capital 
Yacht Club faces one of the new 
marinas, with landing floats and 
many berths. Right, one of the 
old piers, north of the Municipal 
Wharf, so rotten that it was con- 
demned and removed. This pho- 
tograph was taken in 1935 


machinery provided for clearing up a chaotic anchorage 
situation. Specific mooring areas, five in all, were established 
and, early last spring, the District harbor master (who, con- 
veniently, is also a lieutenant in the police department) 
supervised the reshuffling and placing of new and approved 
moorings. Under the regulations, all craft over 46 feet in 
length are placed in Class 1; those between 46 and 26 feet 
are in Class 2; and those under 26 feet, Class 3. 

Each mooring area has been laid out in three parallel lines. 
In the line adjacent to the channel go Class 1 yachts. Into a 
second line, closer to shore, are anchored Class 2 boats, while 
the little fellows moor in a line adjacent to sea walls or beach 
lines. A master chart on which is plotted the location of each 
mooring, its owner and its description, is kept by the harbor 
master. 

Class 1 yachts must moor to an anchor or to concrete and 
metal blocks weighing at least 250 pounds; for Class 2 boats, 
the equipment must be 175 pounds and, for Class 3, 100 
pounds in weight. In addition, the size of chains and mooring 
buoys is specified. 

Every mooring which went into use this year had to be 

(Continued on page 82) 
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a “HIGH TIDE” 
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She was designed and built in Chicago by Henry C. 
Grebe & Co., Inc., for H. J. Grant, of Milwaukee and 
is 71'0” in length over all, 69’0’’ on the water line, 
16'0” extreme beam and 4’0” draft. The hull is double 
planked and the deck is carried out to the side for the 
greater part of the yacht’s length. At the right is seen the 
interior of the deckhouse with the built-in dinette at its 
forward end; below is a view of the owner’s stateroom. 
“High Tide” is driven by a pair of 165 hp. Gray 
Diesels, fitted with reduction gear. Equipment includes 
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ship-to-shore telephone, radio direction finder, syn- 
chronizers and other up to the minute items. 
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The main engines and the 10 Kw. General Motors 
Diesel generator set which furnishes electric current 
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MAKE THE MOTOR ACCESSIBLE! 


Keep it Out Where You Can Get at it for Routine Attention 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


OME DAY I am going to take up with a psy- 
chiatrist a certain peculiar bit of behaviorism 
-~ (if that’s the term) which is common to a large 
— proportion of boat owners and which has 
-- always baffled me. I suppose it’s a throwback 
to childhood days when the small boy, after 
seeing his first magician in action, went around for months 
popping unexpected things out of pockets and hats, chal- 
lenging all comers to ‘‘guess what I got here,” and betting 
his chums that they can’t find this or that object which he’s 
cunningly hidden (usually in a perfectly obvious place). 

Go aboard the average smallish power cruiser or auxiliary 
for the first time, and the owner will proudly show you his 
galley, his lockers, his bunks, his deck equipment — in fact, 
practically everything. And then, at the last moment, he’ll 
pop open the smallest hatch or door into the smallest com- 
partment in the boat, point silently inside, and stand back 
with obvious anticipation of your exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, how 
cute!” or ‘‘I’d never ’a’ guessed you even had one!”’ 

I refer, of course, to the motor. 

It has always seemed to me that the motor in a motor 
boat, and even in the auxiliary, was a fairly important part 
of the boat’s equipment and, as such, deserved to be treated 
with respect and consideration. After all, the pleasure you 
get, or don’t get, out of your motor boat and, to a considera- 
ble extent, your auxiliary, depends on the motor. In extreme 
cases, the safety of the ship or maybe even your own precious 
neck may hang on the power plant’s reliability. Yet, in a 
great many cruisers and in most auxiliaries, the poor old 
engine is treated like a mulatto stepchild —or at least 
pretty much as I suppose a mulatto stepchild would be 
treated in an otherwise Aryan household. (I never had a 
mulatto stepchild.) 

In most boats—I am writing about owner-operated 
cruising boats, not big yachts with engineers and elaborate 
engine rooms — the motor appears to have been installed 
in the belief that it would be taken care of by a double- 
jointed dwarf of considerable mechanical ingenuity; yet in 
thutty years at sea, man and boy, I have never run afoul of a 
double-jointed dwarf of any mechanical ability whatever. 
The designer usually applies his creative mind to installing 
the motor so that it will be out of sight and out of mind, will 
occupy & minimum of space, and will be practically impossi- 
ble for the owner to do anything about, not only if it breaks 
down but even in the way of plain routine maintenance. 

Motors are put under solid cockpit floors where they are 
always damp and almost 100 per cent ungetatable. They are 
put under bridge decks with hatches so small that a big 
man can’t get down through them, in compartments so 
constricted and crowded with tanks and such things that he 
can’t work on the motor effectively if he does get in. They 
are installed under solid decks so close overhead that you 
can’t change a spark plug without knocking the skin off all 
your knuckles. They are installed with the front ends smack 
up against solid bulkheads or masts. Several times I have 
been stuck on boats with dead motors when nothing was 
wrong except the starter but there wasn’t room to stick in a 
crank and turn her over by hand. They are tucked away in 
airtight compartments which, if anything goes wrong with 
the fuel line or carburetor, become bombs waiting to be set 
off by the first spark — and any motor, especially in a damp 






compartment, is pretty likely to produce some kind of a 
spark when it’s started. 

And why? Because, the naval architect and the stock boat 
builder will tell you, the large majority of boat buyers insist 
on having their motors thus segregated and begrudge every 
cubic inch of space occupied by the power plant. To which I 
can only reply that the large majority of boat buyers must 
be awful fools and it’s time somebody started a campaign to 
educate ’em. 

The first thing I want in any motor installation is ac- 
cessibility. I want to be able to walk all around it or, failing 
that, to be able to get in and sit down alongside it and work 
without too many contortions. I want to look at it fre- 
quently, and smell it, and wipe its fevered brow with a 
cleaning rag. I want to be able to tickle it at any point, 
easily, with the nozzle of an oil can; to change its oil as easily 
as the gas station man changes the oil in my car; to see 
whether little blue sparks are running up and down its wiring 
and, if they are, to do something about it. In fact, I want to 
make a household pet of it. Two power cruisers I’ve owned 
had their motors right out in the after end of the cabins, 
along with the galley, and that was swell. 

Some people object to living with a motor because it 
stinks. I say if it stinks there’s something wrong with it and 
the sooner you find it out and do something about it the 
better. It’s leaking oil or grease or fuel or exhaust gas and 
you'll know it right away, if the motor is where you can 
see it and if it’s kept painted and clean, as it can and should 
be. A clean motor never decays. It never stinks, either, if it’s 
well installed, with an easily cleaned drip pan under it, and 
taken care of. It may generate a little heat, especially just 
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This engine is out in the open, where you can get at it, and 
the top of the portable box over it is handy for the cook 
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Rosenfeld Photos 
Too often the motor is tucked away in a corner, 


with little room around it for a man to work 


after you stop it, but if your cabin isn’t ventilated well 
enough to take care of that you ought to see to it, anyhow. 

How many yarns of cruising mishaps have you heard or 
read that start off: “The motor had been purring along 
nicely for hours when all of a sudden it stopped and we 
opened the hatch and found. . . .”” What “‘we” found is 
apt to be complete collapse —a broken feed or oil line, 
flywheel throwing water all over the ignition, fire from a red 
hot exhaust pipe, or something else that should have been 
spotted before it became acute. 

Then there’s the expense angle. I’m no machinist, and I’m 
lazy besides, but I find if I have a motor where I can get at 
it, and a few simple tools and maybe a small work bench 
and vise (you can work ’em into the galley layout), I do a 
lot of the minor repair and maintenance odd jobs that I’d 
otherwise pay a mechanic to do. When you do come to a 
professional repair or overhaul job, however, your machinist 
' will do it a lot better and more quickly and cheaply if he can 
get at it than he will if he has to work reclining on one elbow 
in a dark hole with various items of hardware digging into his 
ribs. 

Considering how some manufacturers doll up their motors 
(for the boat shows, anyhow), it seems a shame more people 
don’t use them as cabin decorations. Or, if you don’t like the 
looks of a motor, you can put a box over it (the top makes a 
swell galley table), lined with heat- and sound-insulating 
material. But, if you do, have the box arranged for instant 
removal, either as a unit or in sections, and, by all means, 
keep some parts of it open when the engine’s running and 
when the boat is lying at her moorings, for ventilation. 
Having the forward part of the motor boxed in under or 
alongside removable companion stairs and the rest open 
under a bridge deck isn’t bad provided the bulkhead, if any, 
is cut away enough to permit free access all around. 

While my preference is for a motor’s being allowed the 
freedom of the cabin, I don’t mind one being fenced off be- 
hind a bulkhead, provided certain conditions are observed. 
One is that the bulkhead have a big enough door to give full 
access to the forward end of the motor, and also for a man to 
get through into the engine room. Another is that there must 
be hatches over it big enough so that, when they’re swung 
up or removed, you can get in and squat alongside the motor 
and work comfortably on any part of it; also, that the top 
of the motor is completely exposed. If they’re hinged 
hatches, have a hook to hold them open so that they won’t 
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slam down and guillotine you when the club launch speeds 
past. If the hatches open under an enclosed bridge, they 
needn’t be watertight but it’s still a good idea to provide 
against casual water dripping through onto the ignition. 

If, as in some small auxiliaries, the motor must be under 
the floor of an open cockpit, don’t let the builder tell you he 
can put a flush hatch over it that will be tight. A six-inch, or 
higher, curb around the engine may be a toe-catcher until 
you get used to stepping over it but it’ll keep the water 
away from the engine in that rare hard chance when she’s 
taking it green and even a temporary engine failure might 
be pretty serious. And, incidentally, don’t forget to put in a 
good big hatch (this one can be flush) through which you can 
really get at the inside stuffing box and any intermediate 
shaft bearing that might need attention. 

If your motor is abaft a bulkhead, keep the bulkhead door 
open all the time the boat is idle at her mooring, and as 
much of the time you’re aboard as is practicable. I am aware 
that modern practice and recent legislation decree a com- 
plicated system of ventilators for enclosed engine spaces but, 
if you keep your boat open below decks from stem to stern, 
the same ventilating system, or a simpler and less costly one, 
will take care of the whole interior of the boat, including the 
engine room. She’ll smell better when you come aboard Fri- 
day evening and you'll avoid that dry rot in the stern that 
some people love to encourage by battening everything 
down tight. 

Unlike a haystack, an engine shouldn’t have a tarpaulin 
thrown over it. I once took over a cruiser with her engine 
under a semi-open bridge; the owner said it was necessary to 
keep a piece of canvas draped over the motor to keep the 
water off it. The motor was a mess of rust and soggy electri- 
cal gear as a result of condensation and lack of air circulation. 
By throwing away the canvas, opening the hatches on an 
occasional sunny day, and habitually keeping the bulkhead 
door between cabin and engine room open, I had a fine dry 
engine room all season. Circulation of air, like simplicity of 
equipment, is something few owners, seemingly, appreciate. 

(Continued on page 73) 





This power plant is accessible except for draining 
the crankcase. The fuel feeds to it by gravity 
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When the wind blows hard and the sea rises up, loads and stresses on rigging increase tremendously. All too often this is the result 


THE LIFE OF WIRE RUNNING RIGGING 


By RUFUS G. SMITH 


E ALL know the old saying which tells that for 

want of a nail the shoe was lost, for want of a shoe 

the horse was lost, etc., etc., on down to the loss 
of a whole kingdom. That comes pretty close to telling the 
story of a great many unfortunate accidents which have 
been cropping up with increasing frequency on the water in 
recent years. The ‘‘nail’’ which starts the trouble is a piece 
of wire running rigging and the “kingdom” whose fall it 
leads to may be anything from the mast itself to the winning 
or losing of the most important race of the year. 

Practically every race in which it breezes up finds halliards 
popping and sheets letting go on some of the larger craft, 
and spreaders and fittings crumpling on the smaller racing 
boats. Make a count of the worst ‘‘breaks’’ your racing 
friends have encountered during the season just past and 
we'll wager that failure of gear and equipment tops the list 
by a wide margin. It happens to the best and most ex- 
perienced of skippers and to some of the best found yachts. 
There seems to be no end to the variations of the problem 
and we can’t hope to present an answer to everything here. 
However, we have been doing a bit of research work on the 
subject of wire rope for running rigging and present the 
following with the hope that it may eliminate some of these 
accidents in the future. 

In the recent Stamford-Vineyard Race, the 55-foot yawl 
Persephone lost her mast in a fresh sou’ wester. Three others 
in the fleet of twenty-eight also withdrew as a result of 
rigging troubles and how many of the remaining twenty-four 
“lost the race” or, at best, lost time will never be known. 
Four withdrawals in a fleet of twenty-eight is about average 
for boisterous conditions. In Persephone’s case, it was the 
wire purchase on the runner which let go with little warning. 
It was 544” diam. 6 by 19 stainless steel wire and it gave way 
at the point which made a 110° bend over a 434” diameter 
sheave. The breaking strength of this type and size of wire is 


8,600 pounds. The purchase had been doing the same job 
in the same spot for almost two whole seasons and there is 
no reason to believe that this was by any means the severest 
stress that had ever been put on the wire. 

Countless halliards have let go in similar manner. What’s 
the reason for this? What can be done to prevent it? And how 
can we tell when wire rope has lost so much of its original 
strength that it ought to be renewed? 

Stainless steel wire has been adopted almost universally 
on the better yachts for both running and standing rigging. 
It is as strong or stronger per unit of diameter than anything 
else on the market; it looks well and handles nicely; and, 
most important of all, it does not deteriorate and lose 
strength as a result of corrosion. With these points in its 





A piece of wire running rigging carried away and caused this dis- 
masting — Philip J. Roosevelt’s yawl ‘‘Persephone” — in the recent 
Stamford Vineyard race. A fresh southwester was blowing 
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You can’t see it, you can’t feel it, and all you 
hear is words of praise from the skipper for get- 
ting the sail up taut under trying conditions. 
Everything is fine so far; even if you were at the 
masthead you couldn’t see anything wrong. 
The boat is plunging ahead at six or seven 
knots or more. Spray is flying and sails, sheets 
and halliards are bar taut. Skipper and crew 
glory in it. But ten, twenty, or even thirty times 
per minute, depending on the sea conditions, the 
bow dips into another wave and there’s motion 
at the masthead — plenty of it. The Genoa, 
the stay and the end of the halliard lift and fall, 
those same ten, twenty, or thirty times. The 
halliard may even roll the sheave —ever so 
little, to be sure, but it moves. The same motion 
is transmitted down the runner to the flexible 
wire rope and its sheaves near the deck — 30 
times a minute, 800 times an hour, 18,000 times 
in a ten-hour run. The wire holds. Nobody knows 
just how many times it can move in that way 
without breaking since there are too many 
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variables in the picture. The load on the wire, 





Large sheaves and grooves that fit the wire lengthen wire rope life many, many times. 
Left, condensed chart of results of fatigue tests on 3/16’ jib halliards. Rope tension, 
800 pounds. Right, chart of results of the same tests at a tension of 440 pounds 


favor, it might seem that stainless steel wire ought to be 
about perfect for the job.. However, that’s not the whole 
story. There is another important factor. Wire rope engi- 
neers designate this factor as internal wear or fatigue, more 
or less equally obscure terms. All metals are subject to 
fatigue and, although the most experienced of metallurgists 
are still at a loss to explain some of fatigue’s idiosyncrasies, 
small boys put it to the test every day when they bend a 
piece of wire or the lid of a tin can back and forth until it 
breaks. Engineers will remember the long series of tests on 
alternating stress, dating back to Wohler in 1871. 

Fatigue is certainly an important factor in the life of wire 
rope and, being a bit mysterious, has often been blamed for 
failures it had, at best, little to do with. 

Failures in standing rigging, that is, in the wire itself, 
seem to have been few and far between. To be sure, fittings 
let go, inferior sockets lose their grip, spreaders crumple and 
bend and, once in a while, a too light shroud or stay snaps 
but, on the whole, wire standing rigging seems to be doing an 
excellent job. Once again, we are considering in this article 
only the ills of the flexible wire rope, the stuff which is used 
for halliards, sheets, luff ropes and the purchases on back- 
stay runners, etc. 

The job performed by the flexible wire ropes is a tough 
one. Wire rope engineers agree that it’s a job that is about as 
difficult as they come in the whole field of wire rope. Take a 
Genoa jib halliard, for instance. The sail is hoisted in stops or 
even flying — that’s not hard on the wire. But the skipper 
insists that the luff be set up hard to avoid sacrificing effi- 
ciency on the wind. In doing so, the same inch, even the 
same eighth of an inch, of wire hits the very top of the sheave 
up aloft. If the breeze is light to moderate and the sea 
smooth, there is undoubtedly still a generous margin of 
safety in the strength of that wire halliard. But suppose it’s 
breezing a bit and there’s a bobble of sea. Just as you take 
the last click on the halliard winch, the bow dips and the 
mast snaps forward — only a trifle; you can’t see it from 
the deck but, if you were up there at the masthead, you 
could certainly feel it. The halliard and the wire luff rope of 
the sail take a bit of the stress the stay is supposed to carry. 


the amount of movement, the diameter of the 
sheave, the radius of the groove, whether or not 
it has ever been subjected to a stress of 60 per 
cent or more of its breaking strength — all those 
factors have a bearing on the fatigue life of wire 
rope. 

Later, an extra big sea comes along; the bow takes an 
unusually sharp lunge. Maybe it lifts the top off the next one 
and several hundred pounds of water plump into the foot of 
the Genoa. The stress on the halliard, already great, sud- 
denly becomes incalculably greater. What’s more, it may 
have slackened and the added force may strike as an “‘im- 
pact.” The halliard and, more specifically, the inch or two 
which is always in contact with the sheave, usually holds but 
maybe it gives way and sail and wire come clattering down 
on deck. In Persephone’s case, it was the runner which let go 
and, a split second later, the mast. Fortunately, no one was 
injured. 

It is easy to see that a few hours of the conditions just 
described can be harder on a piece of wire rope than a whole 
season of sailing in light to moderate weather and smooth 
water. Supplement the above with the possibility of kinking 
through jamming in a block and you pretty well answer the 
question of why wire rope carries away. A sharp kink plays 
hob: with the strength and potential life of wire rope. It 
seldom happens to halliards but even the flexible 6 by 19 or 
7 by 19 wire on a backstay purchase can get tangled up in 
the manila part at almost any time. 


(Continued on page 76) 


Right, sketch showing three sizes of 

grooves. Groove radii shown are as 

follows: A, Ye rope diameter; B, 1 

rope diameter; C, 2 rope diameters. 

The graphs at the top of the page 

show the comparative length of service 
to be expected with each 








The newer 7 by 19 con- 
struction (left) has 
proved much better than 
the 6 by 19 (right) for 
all types of flexible wire 
running rigging 














HEN I began to write this, I had just come back 

from my vacation — at least that’s what it was 

supposed to have been. A “‘cruise to Nantucket” 
is what the invitation said; it implied a lot more than that. 
I’ve allowed myself to become a “ Yachtsman’s Wife”’ in 
the “Office Wife” sense of the word and that, my friend, is a 
status of questionable desirability. When the owner of a 
boat decides that there is no relaxation like “getting away 
from it all” in a small boat at sea, he casts about for a few 
congenial friends who really like sailing. That means friends 
who like sailing enough to be willing to serve as crew. Now 
it seems that men “who really like sailing” are fairly abun- 
dant but women are comparatively scarce and men, whether 
the poor dears admit it or not, do like a woman about the 
house or boat. So I’m always fairly certain to be asked by a 
skipper of my acquaintance, and I have no false illusions as 
to why I am asked. I accept the invitation as an assignment 
and go to work. 

First, I try to find out from the Skipper how many people 
he is asking and then multiply his count by at least one and 
one-half, since he has a way of adding to his guest list at the 
last minute. Our boat sleeps five comfortably but, because 


In the morning we viewed the exquisite miniature harbor tucked away near the eastern end of Cuttyhunk 





| BECAME A 
“YACHTSMAN’S WIFE” 


By 


PATRICIA FITZSIMMONS 


The fishermen’s pier at Cutty- 
hunk, piled high with lobster pots 


of the bunk arrangement, this number really should be stated 
as trois hommes — deux femmes — men in the main cabin 
and women in the forecastle. Sometimes it works out that 
way but usually it does not. More often we start out with 
three women and two men or four men and one woman or, 
what is even more difficult to cope with, six passengers 
which, no matter what their sex, is one too many. I don’t 
mean that sex is important but it can complicate dressing 
arrangements and that sort of thing. 

As for having anything to do with the moral level of a 
sailing party, that angle has been much maligned. There is 
nothing conducive to immorality in the construction of 
the average medium sized yacht. 

The Skipper has a story about his one experience with 
immorality on the high seas. He was in port one night in a 
quiet harbor when suddenly the air was rent by a woman’s 
screams. He rushed on deck, as did other people in neighbor- 
ing boats, and heard, above the put-put of an outboard 
motor: 

“Don’t you dare leave me! Come back! Come back 

But the outboard proceeded on its way to shore, obviously 
leaving a reluctant visitor on board the boat from which it 
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had departed. A struggle was plainly 
audible for a time and then there was 
complete silence. The neighbors fig- 
uratively looked at one another across 
the water wondering what, if anything, 
to do. Our skipper, being a mixture of 
knight errant and busybody, decided 
to do something and, leaping into his 
dinghy, he gave himself a great push 
away from his boat. Then, as he seated 
himself to take up his oars and row 
to the rescue, he found that he had neglected to bring oars. 
There he was, without means of locomotion, fast going out 
with the tide. He managed to paddle back with his hands 
but he says that, since then, he has been more inclined to 
mind his own business and has stuck to the good old yacht- 
ing principle that a man’s boat is inviolate; there might 
be justification for forcing 
one’s way into his house or 
his office but into his boat, 
never! 

But I’m digressing. As I 
said before, I count noses, 
or rather mouths, and then 
order food and plan meals 
accordingly. The Skipper or- 
ders the liquor; you can 
always depend on a man to 
do that. But I stow it and the groceries and the laundry and 
try to find locker space for everyone and figure out how the 
one too many is to sleep. A hammock above deck is fine on a 
warm night but on a windy, rainy one it isn’t so good. While 
blankets on the cabin floor are nothing to bid for in them- 
selves, the worst of this arrangement is that you make it 
because it is pouring rain. By the same token, you batten 
down the hatches and four people sleeping side by side in a 
narrow cabin don’t exactly purify the air. Add the ever 
present cigarette smoke and liquor fumes, and occasionally 
a bit of overtone from the motor or the alcohol stove, and 
the stench is terrible! 

I do get a certain amount of personal comfort from this 
arrangement though. Our plumbing system isn’t too relia- 
ble and, no matter how carefully they’ve been instructed, 
uninitiated persons will leave a valve open so that the toilet 
has a way of overflowing in the night. I’ve a bit of a complex 
about it and sometimes wake to wonder if anyone has been 
careless. I don’t feel strongly enough about it to get up but 
I do disentangle a foot from my blankets and cautiously 
extend it toward the floor to be sure that we aren’t awash. 
With someone on a pallet in the main cabin, I can sleep 
straight through, knowing that I have an automatic alarm. 

Sinking, of course, isn’t the only hazard on board a boat; 
there are even greater possibilities of being burned to death. 
Some well meaning people never seem quite to understand 
about using the alcohol stove. They have a way of neglecting 
to close the shut-off valve, letting the alcohol drip into the 
tray beneath the burners. Then, next time someone pre- 
pares to use the stove, the whole galley leaps into flames. 

Poisoning, too, is within the realm of possibility. One day 
a young guest, eager to be of service, went below to mix 
some martinis. We’d been doing a little painting and a bottle 
of turpentine stood on the work table. Turpentine is a 
clear, colorless liquid. Needless to say, the martinis were 
horrible. The Skipper was the only one who quaffed his 
off without waiting to enjoy the aroma but his stomach 
has a peculiar lining which will undoubtedly be of interest to 
science if he ever really breaks down and dies, so he was 
little the worse for the experience. 

You’re probably beginning to understand why I go ahead 
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and do things myself and, really, I don’t mind. I’m only 
saying that a cruise is not all rest and relaxation — there 
is a great deal more to sailing than just plain sailing. I 
even get in on some of the sailing but that depends some- 
what on who else is on board. If the crew is small, I do a 
man’s work and the Skipper never hesitates to say to me, 
just as I’m settling down with a book: ‘‘ How about setting 
the Genoa?” or, “‘How about taking in the Jenny and trying 
the forestaysail before it begins to blow?” I can balance 
myself on a plunging bowsprit as well as any man if we’re 
short-handed but, let there be an extra man or two, and 
you’d think I hadn’t sense enough to know the mains’! from 
the fo’c’sle. I don’t care so much about that though; I’m 
willing to let them do the work. The thing that really gripes 
me is for some mug to pretend to be busy and let me haul 
away on a main halliard and then, just as I’ve belayed it, 
come along and say: “Here, I'll coil that rope; women never 
do it right.” 

But I started to tell you about my last summer’s vacation. 
We were to have left the home port at dawn on a Saturday 
morning. Everyone had Friday evening dates and we agreed 
to meet on board between midnight and two or three o’clock. 
The Skipper had to select a party in New Jersey and it 
must have been somewhere on the Pennsylvania border. 
He finally arrived at 6:00 a.m. with one woman guest he 
had planned to bring and another one for good measure. 
I was one of three who had turned in the night before in the 
expectation of getting an early start and had been half 
awake for some time, awaiting the Skipper and the dawn. 
The dawn arrived first but the Skipper was not far behind. 

We got off at about eight and sailed out into a clear, cool 
day, blissfully ignorant of the week of fog, rain and cold that 
lay ahead of us. I won’t complain of the weather, though. 
We did get variety and had 
better sport than a week of 
all sun and well behaved 
winds would have provided. 

We reached Duck Island 
by eight the evening of the 
first day and spent the rest 
of the night and the next day 
visiting friends at near-by 
Madison. Here one of our 
feminine guests turned back 
and we replaced her with a 
man who proved to be a godsend. He liked to putter around 
a boat and did all the little repair jobs and odd bits of paint- 
ing'that had been waiting to be done. Besides, being a new- 
comer, he treated the Skipper with the respect a skipper is 
entitled to instead of taking the “‘humoring a small child” 
attitude that the regular first mate and I usually assume, so 
the Skipper was blissfully happy. 

The second day out, when we sailed from Duck Island 
bound for Block Island, our motor misbehaved and, with 
both wind and tide against us, we got practically nowhere 
at all. We did fairly well for a. while until we approached 
Plum Island where the tides do funny things and it was there 
that the motor decided to do likewise. It would run for five 
or ten minutes while we crept along the shore of the island; 
then it would cough and splutter and die and the island 
would start creeping backward 
along our rail. We’d give it a 
rest and try again, its good be- 
havior lasting long enough to 
catch up with the island. At last, 
having cleaned spark plugs, 
blown out the gas line and every- 
thing else our master minds could 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Six of the Apprentice School students working on the old boat in a corner of the great Newport News yard 


“DILEMMA,” BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


By ALEXANDER C. BROWN 


on the Herreshoff fin keel yacht Dilemma, launched 

in October, 1891 *, makes it appropriate to continue 
the account to chronicle the successful rehabilitation of this 
historic vessel for The Mariners’ Museum. Mr. Mallory 
stated that the yacht was designed by Captain N. G. Herre- 
shoff for the Fish brothers but, on tracing her ownership in 
Lloyd’s, it appears that Captain ‘“‘ Nat” kept her himself for 
the first season (1892) and that G. Kortright owned her the 
year following. But, in 1894, she is listed as belonging to 
Edmund Fish, of Brooklyn, and later to Latham A. Fish. 

*YacuTinaG, July, 1941, pp. 45-6 


\* interesting article by the late Clifford D. Mallory 


Photos courtesy, The Mariners’ Museum 





As stated by Mr. Mallory, some time after the yacht 
reached Newport News, Va. (incidentally, as deck load on a 
Mallory Line steamer), she was turned over to a group of 
Apprentice School students in the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company who, under the “ master-car- 
pentership” of William H. Osborne, knuckled down to rebuild 
the boat in their spare time. Jack Stevens drew up the work- 
ing plans from data obtained from the Herreshoffs and else- 
where and the following young men did the actual work: 
T. J. Morgan, J. H. Nicholson, Jr., J. A. Maclay, Jr., W. A. 
Walls, L. R. Holliday, L. V. Mitchell and R. J. Osborne. 


(Continued on page 72) 


§ Rebuilt and rerigged as she was in 1892, “Dilemma” 
goes out for a sail-stretching spin. She slips along 
easily in the light air and seems to have retained 
her old speed. Note the manner in which the jib is 
rigged, like the ‘“‘pivot jib” of the Chesapeake 
canoes, and the high peaked mainsail and long boom 
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FORECASTING WIND SOHIFTS 


Using Up-to-the-Minute Weather Data Obtained by Radio 


By PETER E. KRAGHT 


Meteorologist, American Airlines 


HE results of the Storm Trysail-Hampton 
ocean race in June of this year are an ex- 
cellent example of how the ‘‘ breaks” may 
be the most important single factor in 
winning or losing the contest. The big 
“break” in that race was whether or not 
a boat were inshore or offshore about 36 hours after the 
start. After rounding Montauk or Vineyard Lightship, the 
fleet had strapped down on the starboard tack and dug out 
to the southward in a light to moderate WSW breeze. 
Vamarie, Blitzen, Revonoc, Hother and Coquette were among 
the first to take the port tack and were well in toward the 
Jersey shore when the wind freed for them early on the 
second morning of the race. They got the new breeze earlier 
and it came stronger than for the fellows who stood farther 
on the starboard tack. As a result of this “‘break,”’ the above- 
mentioned quintet took all the top places. 

A few weeks later, in the famous Chicago-Mackinac Race, 
Sumner Scott’s ketch Breeze walloped the whole fleet by 
skirting the Wisconsin shore, getting a new breeze first and 
reaching along steadily at four or five knots or more. Bob 
Haynie’s account of her victory says: ‘‘Scott had obtained 
the latest weather information from every available source.” 
We have an idea that actually he kept on getting weather 
data at hourly intervals even after the race had started, 
for it’s on the air every hour, day and night. All you have to 
do is tune in on the proper wave length and understand a few 
elementary principles. The C.A.A. puts information on ex- 
isting weather conditions on the air for the benefit of flyers 
every hour of the day and night. Anywhere from eight or 
ten to thirty-seven different points are reported on at each of 
forty or fifty stations over the country and, if you take the 
trouble to tabulate what is given, it’s just as good as being at 
every one of those spots to have your own look at the 
weather and throwing in several instrument readings to boot. 

Most skippers know how and when to pick up the Coast 
Guard forecasts for their vicinity and have on their lists one 
or more commercial broadcasting stations which give out 
reasonably complete forecasts for their area. But often these 
forecasts, like the weather maps in newspapers, are too 
generalized and a bit too stale to be of much help with the 
fine points. They may forecast that the wind will be light and 
possibly calm but it took more than that for the skipper of 
Breeze, for instance, to know where the ‘“‘light”’ part of the 
forecast was holding good in the Mackinac Race. 

Some skippers are fortunate enough to obtain the aid of a 
professional forecaster in studying particular problems but 
professional weathermen are none too numerous and those 
practicing in coastal regions are universally busy with their 
specific duties. The logical alternative to depending on a 
professional man is to achieve a working knowledge of the 
weather phenomena important to yachtsmen, learn to make 
short period forecasts for small areas, and practice it by 
picking up on the air much of the same information the pro- 
fessional works with. The effort involved is small and the 
dividends will include safety, additional cruising pleasure 





Fig. 1, showing circles of 100-mile radius drawn around C.A.A. 
radio stations providing hourly broadcasts of weather information 


and a better chance of coming out on top in racing in both 
afternoon, overnight and long distance contests. 

Although there is a great lack of weather reports over 
water both near and far from shore, a wealth of reports along 
the shore from stations slightly inland are available to the 
alert yachtsman. In many cases, airways pass along the 
coast of a continent or the shore of a large lake. Airmen have 
long recognized the necessity of hourly reporting of weather 
conditions and, for years, closely placed observatories along 
the airways have made observations which are broadcast 
each hour, according to a fixed schedule, from a number of 
radio range stations along all airways, including those near 
continental coasts and lake shores. Although the information 
broadcast by the airway range stations is intended primarily 
for use by airmen, there is no restriction on its use by others, 
either at work or play. The yachtsman can use these reports 
as well as the farmer or the painter. 

There was a time when the man at sea had to rely on his 
“glass.” Today, equipped with a well-built radio receiver 
calibrated to the proper frequency channels, he can read the 
“‘glass’”’ at dozens of different places, some of them several 
hundred miles away. Wind shifts such as warm or cold fronts, 
the approach of rain, or an increase in wind velocity, often 
can be located and their arrival scheduled within an hour or 
even less. 

Coastal airway radio ranges broadcasting weather reports 
hourly are listed in Table A. With the exception of two of 
the ranges, all of them have a power of over 150 watts. A 
radius of 100 miles is about the outer limit of intelligent 
audibility for a transmitter of this power in the frequency 
range of 200 to 400 ke. Fortunately for the yachtsman, how- 
ever, the cruising and racing waters of 98 per cent of the 
country’s yachts come within this radius of one or more. of 
the stations. Fig. 1 shows how thoroughly aircraft stations 
cover the North Atlantic coast and the Great Lakes. 

Reception is not always favorable in the frequency region 
in which the range stations are located and static may be 
more pronounced than in the adjacent broadcast band. 
There is also a continuous coded A (.—) or a coded N (-.) in 
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Fig. 2, part of a form for copying weather data broadcast 
by station WWU, Elizabeth, N. J., with typical data filled in 


the background. (Broadcasting of the coded letters blends 
to an on-course hum which serves as a guide for aircraft.) 
Announcers on the range stations do not concentrate on per- 
fect enunciation or perfect microphone technique as do the 
commercial announcers. But, in spite of the difficulties of re- 
ception, the details of a weather report can be understood 
well enough to permit copying. Practically all direction 
finders cover the aircraft weather band as do certain portable 
receivers intended primarily for aircraft use. The frequencies 
lie between 206 and 388 kilocycles. Table A gives the loca- 
tion, frequency, and principal areas covered by the aircraft 
weather stations adjacent to the coasts and the Great Lakes. 
At the beginning of the broadcast of weather reports at :38 
after the hour every hour, 365 days of the year, the an- 
nouncer identifies the broadcasting station. Immediately 
following the identification he reads off in voice, not code, 
what amounts to a complete description of existing weather 
conditions at the various observation points along adjacent 
airways. WWU, Elizabeth, N. J., for instance, gives data on 
some 36 different points within the area bounded by Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Boston, and 
Mitchel Field, L. I. Although there are no reports on just 
what the weather is on Long Island Sound, there’s loads of 
dope on what’s going on all around it. All broadcasting radio 
range stations have similar sequences for observatories in 
their assigned territory. In late September, the time of these 
broadcasts was changed from :48 to :38 after the hour. 


Fig. 3, showing location of weather observatories cov- 
ered by hourly broadcasts from radio station WWU, 
located in Elizabeth, N. J. 


1. Washington 17. Cleveland 

2. Baltimore 18. Buffalo O 
3. Aberdeen 19. Elmira 1 
4. Philadelphia 20. Wilkes-Barre 

5. Trenton 21. Pocono 

6. Newark 22. Harrisburg { 
7. New York 23. Pittsburgh 

8. Mitchel Field 24. New Haven 

9. Floyd Bennett 25. Hartford 

10. Lakehurst 26. Putnam 

11. Allentown 27. Providence 

12. Park Place 28. Boston 

13. Sunbury 29. Bear Mountain 

14. Williamsport 30. New Hackensack 

15. Bellefonte 31. Columbiaville 

16. Woodward 32. Albany 


Station 
Mobile, Ala. © 
New Orleans, La. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Houston, Tex. 
Brownsville, Tex. 


San Diego, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oakland, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Bangor, Me. 


Boston, Mass. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Washington, D. C. 


Richmond, Va. 


Charleston, 8. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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TABLE A 


Frequency, ke. 
248 


338 


242 
332 


224 
260 


332 
260 
350 


230 
239 


263 


341 


332 


260 


329 


Principal Areas Covered by 

Weather Broadcast 

Mobile to Jacksonville. 

New Orleans to Atlanta. 

Houston to Mobile. 

New Orleans to Jackson, Miss. 

Mobile to Houston. 

Houston to Brownsville, Tex. 

San Antonio to New Orleans. 

Galveston to Waco, Tex. 

Brownsville to San Antonio. 

Brownsville to Houston. 

San Diego to Burbank, Cal. 

Fresno to San Diego. 

Los Angeles to Las Vegas, Nev. 

Los Angeles to Kingman, Ariz. 

Los Angeles to Phoenix. 

Red Bluff, Cal., to Fresno. 

Oakland to Reno, Nev. 

Seattle to Medford, Ore. 

Portland to Pendleton, Ore. 

Vancouver, B. C., to Portland, Ore. 

Seattle to Spokane. 

Chicago to St. Louis. 

Chicago to Minneapolis. 

Chicago to Nashville. 

Chicago to Omaha. 

Chicago to Burlington, Ia. 

Chicago to Cleveland. 

Muskegon, Mich., to Detroit. 

Detroit to Buffalo. 

Detroit to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Detroit to Muskegon, Mich. 

Chicago to Goshen, Ind. 

Boston to Caribou, Me. 

New York to Bangor, Me. 

Boston to Albany. 

Boston to Burlington, Vt. 

Washington to New, York. 

New York to Cleveland. 

Buffalo to New York. 

New York to Pittsburgh. 

New York to Boston. 

New York to Albany. 

Washington to Nashville. 

Richmond to New York. 

Washington to Pittsburgh. 

Washington to Charleston, W. Va. 

Richmond to Spartansburg, S. C. 

Richmond to Charleston, S. C. 

Richmond to Washington. 

Richmond to Norfolk. 

Charleston to Birmingham. 

Jacksonville to Richmond. 

Jacksonville to Charleston, 8. C. 

Jacksonville to Mobile. 

Atlanta to Melbourne, Fla. 
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Station Frequency, ke. Principal Areas Covered by 
Weather Broadcast 

Melbourne, Fla. 254 Miami to Jacksonville. — 
Miami, Fla. 272 Miami to Tampa. 

Key West, Fla., to Melbourne, Fla. 
Key West, Fla. 332 Key West to Melbourne, Fla. 
Tampa, Fla. 388 Tallahassee to Miami. 

Daytona Beach to Tampa. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 335 Atlanta to Tampa. 

Jacksonville to Mobile. 

Tallahassee to Birmingham. 
Cleveland, O. 344 Cleveland to Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland to Louisville. 

Cleveland to Buffalo. 

Goshen, Ind., to Bellefonte, Penna. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 260 Cleveland to Albany 

Detroit to Elmira, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 350 Buffalo to Albany. 


Items of a weather report, as broadcast by the range sta- 
tion announcer, include the following, in sequence: 


1. Identification of the observatory, such as Floyd Bennett Field, 
Manchester, N. H., or Kingman, Ariz., etc. 


2. Ceiling. Defined as the vertical height between the ground and the 
bottom of the cloud. 


3. Sky Condition. Coverage of the sky is measured in four degrees of 
cloudiness. A clear sky may be up to 1/10 overcast. Scattered clouds 
range from 1/10to3/10sky cover. Broken clouds range from 4/10 to 9/10 
sky cover. Overcast is from 9/10 to 10/10 sky cover. 


4. Visibility. Measured in miles horizontally from the point of observation. 


5. Current Weather. Precipitation, such as snow or rain, smoke, dust, fog, 
or haze are included in restrictions to visibility or current weather. 


6. Temperature. In degrees Fahrenheit. 


7. Dew Point. The temperature,to which air must be cooled to cause it to 
become saturated. It is a good measure of the degree of saturation of the 
air and of the water vapor present. 


8. Wind Direction and Velocity. Given in 16 points of the compass and in 
miles per hour. 


9. Altimeter Setting. The altimeter setting is the sea level pressure in 
inches of mercury as obtained by use of a simple formula and, for practical 
purposes, at coastal stations does not differ appreciably from true sea 
level pressure. It may be used to construct small area weather maps of 
coastal regions. In other words, yachtsmen can call it barometer reading 
corrected to sea level. 


The items of the weather observation sometimes are 
repeated. In general, they are broadcast slowly enough to 
enable the alert listener to write down all the items with 
accuracy. 

Fullest utilization of weather information broadcast from 
radio range stations can be obtained by writing down the 
several items of each report on a sheet, similar to that shown 
in Fig. 2, as the announcer reads the reports. Simplifying 
symbols can be used to speed this process. Copying the 
entire broadcast as it is read will not take over 15 minutes 
at the most. Forms to be filled in, such as that shown in Fig. 
2, greatly simplify copying. 

After the data is assembled in appropriate tabular form, 
it can be analyzed by one of several methods. With the aid 
of an outline map of the area from which the weather reports 
have been obtained, each observatory’s report can be com- 
pared with those of adjacent observatories and wind shift 
lines located. This procedure amounts to constructing a 
weather map mentally for the area. A second method is the 
actual construction of a weather or a wind map of the area. 
Every yachtsman who wishes to do a really good job of 
forecasting his own winds should learn to construct a wind 
map. A series of wind maps for the period of June 21st, 1941, 
to June 23rd, 1941, covering the course of the Storm Trysail- 
Hampton Race, will be used as an example to outline this 
method. See Fig. 5. 

The primary items of a weather observation of particular 
interest to a yachtsman include sky cover, visibility, weather 
conditions, temperature, dew point, wind direction and ve- 
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Fig. 4, showing how actual wind direction is deflected 
about 20 degrees away from the theoretical direction 


locity, and, finally, the sea level pressure. All these items 
were copied from the broadcasts of the Elizabeth, N. J. 
(Newark Municipal Airport Range) range station at the fol- 
lowing times: 0743 and 1843 EST on Saturday, June 21st; 
0643, 1243, 1943, EST on Sunday, June 22nd; 0143, 0443, 
0743, 1043, 1343, 1643, 1943, and 2243 EST, Monday, June 
23rd. These reports are of observations taken at approxi- 
mately :25 to :35 after the hour. 

A small map centered over the area of interest on which are 
located small circles or dots representing the location of 
each weather observatory can be used as a base for a wind 
map. Fig. 3 shows the location of the observatories reported 
on by WWU, Elizabeth. After the data was copied, the wind 
direction and velocity, represented by an arrow with a 
feather in the tail for each 10 miles per hour of wind, and the 
sea level pressure were plotted at the location of each ob- 
servation. Smoothly drawn isobars were passed over the 
map for intervals of .05’ of pressure and arrowheads were 
placed on these to show the pattern of the wind. Total time 
involved in constructing a single wind map is about 40 
minutes, including the time needed to copy the weather 
reports. 

Isobars on the 7:35 a.m. map of June 21st (Fig. 5) indicate 
a rather smooth pattern in the winds, with a direction hold- 
ing slightly to the south of west or due west over the area of 
interest to the contestants in the Storm Trysail-Hampton 
Race. The pattern to the north and west is ample assurance 
of continued westerly winds of about Force 2 or 3 throughout 
the day. The 6:35 p.m. map is little changed except that the 
weak trough of low pressure along the coast is more pro- 
nounced. Little change in the winds could be expected during 
the night. On Sunday morning, at 6:35 a.m., there was still 
little indication of change. But, by 12:35 p.m., Sunday, 
there appeared a definite straightening of the isobars as well 
as a tendency for them to crowd closer together. With the aid 
of this small area map, it was possible to note that some 
definite change in the wind pattern was imminent. A larger 
map of the continent, of course, would have shown clearly 
just what was happening but such a map could not be made 
available to the race contestants. 

At 7:35 p.m., a cold front definitely appeared along the 
northern border of the area covered by the reports from the 
Elizabeth station. It passed through Boston and Albany at 
approximately 7:00 p.m., accompanied by thunderstorms 
and a strong wind shift from west to north or NNW. From 
the small area map itself, it was not possible at this time to 
state just how far south the front and its attending north 
winds would pass but, from the strength of the system and 
the orientation of the isobars, it was reasonable to assume 
that the front would pass over the race course during Mon- 
day. A few maps for the hours following 7:35 p.m. would 
have indicated that the cold front was traveling rapidly 
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Fig. 5, small area weather maps made up from data 
broadcast by WWU,- Elizabeth, N. J., during the 
Storm Trysail-Hampton ocean race last June. (1) 
Saturday, June 21, 7:35 a.m.; (2) Saturday, June 21, 
6:35 p.m.; (3) Sunday, June 22, 7:35 p.m.; (4) 
Monday, June 23, 1:35 a.m.; (5) Monday, June 
23, 7:35 a.m.; (6) Monday, June 23, 4:35 p.m. 


southward. Sunday evening was definitely 
the time for skippers to bring their craft 
into position to obtain the full value of the 
winds behind the front. 

By 1:35 a.m., June 23rd, the front lay 
in a nearly east-west position over Long 
Island. LaGuardia Field and Mitchell 
Field winds had shifted to the north or 
NNW but Newark, N. J., and Floyd Ben- 
nett Field remained SW and WSW. The 
average southward movement of the front 
between 7:35 p.m., June 22nd and 1:35 
a.m., June 23rd, was about 75 miles, repre- 
senting a speed of 12.5 miles per hour. The 
pattern of the winds behind the front at 
1:35 a.m., June 23rd, offered complete 
assurance of a continued southward dis- 
placement of approximately 12.5 miles 
each hour for the entire day. Timing the 
occurrence of the wind shift for any point 
near or on the direct race course to Cape 
Charles, therefore, amounted simply to 
sketching the future positions on a map 
of the area. Wind maps for each three 
hours during June 23rd show a movement 
of 30 to 45 miles between intervals. On 
June 24th, the front became stationary 
south of Cape Charles. 

The strongest winds behind the front 
occurred between sunrise and sunset on 
June 23rd. Late on the 23rd and during the 
24th, the isobars began spreading and the 
post-frontal winds lost most of their 
velocity. 

Now, it is doubtful whether any of the 
skippers in the race picked up the hourly 
reports from the Elizabeth range station, 
so that Vamarie, Blitzen, Revonoc, Hother 
and the others which tacked to the west- 
ward early on Sunday could only have 
done so on a hunch, on the basis of a gen- 
eral forecast from the Coast Guard or 
some commercial broadcasting station or, 
possibly, on the theory that with head 
winds it is better to hug the beach and get 
smoother water. 

Highland Light, Nitta, Escapade and 
most of the others, however, held the star- 
board tack to the southward as long as it 
was the closest tack to the mark. They 
tacked to port when dead to leeward of 
Chesapeake Lightship but not before (in 
the late afternoon and evening Sunday, 
June 22nd). From there on, they short- 
tacked back and forth until the head wind 
petered out. After a bit of slatting about, 
the front finally picked them up and they 
eased sheets and ran off before it. All this 
would be considered good ocean racing 
strategy and, if the front had continued to 
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move on to the south at its 12.5 mile per 
hour pace, they would have been as well 
off as the others fariher to the west. 

The moral of our story would be much 
better if we could say that the weather 
data from the Elizabeth station would 
have forecast the fact that the best of the 
following breeze would be over by the time 
it reached the starboard tack crowd (the 
thing that really defeated their efforts). 
In this case, however, we can’t go that far. 
But we can say that, had they known that 
a new, fair and strong breeze was coming 
in, they would have held farther to the 
west on the port tack, the tack that would 
have brought them to the new breeze soon- 
est. In that case, they would have gotten 
more nearly the same “breaks” as the 
group in near the beach. For it was really 
“breaks” that decided the issue and it is 
doubtful whether even an expert profes- 
sional forecaster with nothing more than 
the data from the Elizabeth and Washing- 
ton, D. C., range stations to work with 
could have foreseen exactly what was to 
happen. 

Nevertheless, there are many instances 
in which aircraft weather data have proved 
of immense value to yachtsmen and there 
are few racing skippers who would look 
the other way if, in the midst of a race, 
you were to spread out on their chart table 
a weather map showing the wind velocity 
and direction for hundreds of miles 
around. 

Proper interpretation must always be 
given to a wind map. In particular, there 
are several “‘rule of the thumb”’ correc- 
tions which must be applied to a map 
before the actual wind direction and ve- 
locity can be obtained therefrom. The 
reason for the corrections is that the wind 
map shows the theoretical wind but not 
the actual wind. Corrections fall into 
three classifications: 1, correction for 
direction; 2, correction for velocity; 3, cor- 
rection for local influences such as the 
proximity of a front, shower, thunder- 
storm, or the sea and land breezes. 

The assumption that the winds must 
blow parallel to the isobars holds only if 
friction were absent. At the surface of the 
earth, friction between the air passing 
over the land and water and the earth’s 
surface certainly does exist and is greater 
over land than over water. The net result 
of friction between the wind and an ocean 
or lake surface is a reduced velocity of the 
wind. The net result of decreased velocity 
is seepage of air across the isobars, from 
high toward low pressure centers. The best 
rule of thumb for determining wind direc- 
tion from isobars over water is: ‘‘ Wind 
blows at 20° angle to isobars directed 
toward low pressure.” Fig. 4 illustrates 
this rule. A definite and fixed relation ex- 
ists between the distance in miles separat- 
ing isobars and the wind velocity in miles 

‘(Continued on page 81) 
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Not long ago, “‘Rualla’”’ was delivered to her 
owner, Col. Arthur M. Herrington, by Ralph 
H. Wiley, of Oxford, Md., who designed and 
built her. She is 47’ O” in length over all, 
12’ 6” beam and 4’ O”' draft. She carries 
500 square feet of sail. A 6-cylinder Buda 
gasoline engine drives her at 10% knots. 
Below, the dining room-lounge and galley 
are in the airy deckhouse. Plans of “‘Rualla”’ 
appeared in the March, 1941, “Yachting.” 


Bottom, six of the eight 39’ Elco Cruisettes 
recently delivered to the Quartermaster’s 
Corps of the U. S$. Army by the Electric 
Boat Co. The boats of this flotilla are all 
driven by Chrysler marine motors, five of 


them being powered with 6-cylinder Crown 
engines and three with Royal Eights. 
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Here’s a trim little utility boat designed and 
built by Alexander Knute, of College Point, 
L.I. She is 16’ long and 6’ beam and is built 
largely of waterproof plywood. A 3 horse 
power air-cooled Wisconsin engine supplies 
the motive power. 


Monte Sanchez, of the Newport Harbor 
Y.C., California, owns this new 38’ deluxe 
Chris-Craft cruiser (center) which he has 
named “‘Helmont.” She is a twin screw boat 
with engines of 300 horse power and cruises 
at a 23-knot pace. 


Below, the first of a fleet of 26’ mine yawls 
for the U.S. Army has recently run her trials. 
A number of these sturdy boats are being 
built by the Richardson Boat Co., of North 
Tonawanda, N.Y., and a boat each week is 
scheduled for delivery. Motive power is a 
Kermath Diesel engine. These are the first 
“defense” boats to be built on the Niagara 
frontier since World War days. 





Peggy Knute 


Kent Hitchcock 
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Charles Arcularius 


LicHt weather, and the schooner ‘Hopewell’ slips along 
with her kites aloft. On opposite page, the old schooner ‘‘Sea 
Fox,” again a yacht after an interlude of trading in the West 
Indies, makes the best of a fresh breeze on Chesapeake Bay 
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From majestic walls glistening waterfalls 
cascade down to spill into the gorgeous 
sapphire of the Inlet. In the deep water of 


the Inlet yachts anchor close to shore, 


dwarfed by the mountainous background. 


Alongside the dock of the recently built 
Malibu Club-in-Canada (top, right), many 
yachts cruising British Columbia waters find 
a snug berth. Here, 96 miles north of Van- 
couver, fuel, water, food supplies are avail- 
able, as well as the conveniences of a 
modern club, 


The entrance to Princess Louisa Inlet (right). 
The swiftness of the current may be gauged 
from this picture. The main channel lies 
immediately north of the island in the fore- 
ground which separates the entrance waters. 
The ‘‘Malibu,”” 100’ cruiser owned by’ Mr. 
Thomas F. Hamilton, entering the Inlet. 


Stuart L. Klingelsmith 
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BEAUTIFUL PRINCESS LOUISA INLET 


Long a rendezvous for yachtsmen from the Puget Sound area, 
there is probably nowhere else in the world where one finds 
the quiet of a great fjord combined with a primitive splendor. 
Four miles long, the Inlet itself is guarded by towering peaks, 
lush growth covers its sheer walls and in the distance, above the 
others, one peak spires its snow-capped dome over 8000 feet 
into the northern sky. 
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AUTOMATIC HELMSMAN FOR SAILING YACHTS 


An Experimental Gear Tried Out in the International One-Design “Patricia” 


By ARTHUR P. DAVIS 





HE writer is one of that large class of Long 
Island Sound racing skippers best described 
as “average,” a polite way of saying that he 
can steer a boat fairly well if not distracted 
too much by unexpected windshifts, trouble- 

> some competitors, threatening tows and 
that endless story of how one of his crew had to drive a 
“blind date” back to Flatbush at 3:00 a.m. 

Meditating last fall on the poor showing of Patricia 
(International One-Design), the writer concluded that 
continuous duty at the tiller prevented him both from ob- 
serving important details of the race and from exercising his 
best judgment when a decision had to be made as to which 
tack to take. Relief helmsmen having their own peculiar 
troubles, as pointed out by Bill Taylor recently in the 
Herald Tribune, it was reasoned that an automatic helms- 
man that would sail the boat without comment whenever 
called upon to do so should prove useful. The automatic 
steering of a boat is, of course, not new. Sperry’s gyro con- 
trolled ‘‘Metal Mike” for larger vessels, the Holmes device 
for power boats and other systems are answers to this 
problem but sailing a racing yacht to windward against ex- 
pert competition is something else again, as any skipper will 
agree. The reader will be spared details of the engineering 
study which resulted in the present gadget but he may be 
interested to know that many of the problems encountered 
are similar in nature, though not in scale, to those met in 
remotely controlling heavy gun turrets and optical instru- 
ments on naval vessels, a field in which the writer has long 
been interested. The primary requirements for such a gadget 
as determined by the study are as follows: 


Sailing Off the Wind 


When in control, the gadget should apply rudder in di- 
rect proportion to the deviation from the desired compass 
course, the application being as prompt as possible. The 
rudder angle resulting from a given course deviation should 
be adjustable through a wide range to suit the characteris- 
tics of the particular type of boat. Putting the gadget in 
control to consist of bringing the boat manually on the 
desired compass course, bringing the tiller amidships and 
letting go of it. Taking control away from the gadget to 
consist simply of grabbing the tiller, obviously desirable 
in case one is suddenly luffed. Note that, so far, an auto- 
matic steering device based on compass course alone has 
been specified. Wind shifts necessitate merely a change in 
sail trim, the usual procedure when off the wind. 


Sailing On the Wind 


Requirements are the same as above but, in addition, the 
gadget must measure ‘apparent wind” angle and compare 
it with “apparent wind” angle selected by skipper; if found 
different, it must automatically change the boat’s compass 
course until the measured and selected ‘‘apparent wind” 
angles agree. To prevent the compass and the wind angle 
from fighting each other in jointly controlling the boat’s 
course, the compass control must be quick acting and the 
wind angle control slow acting. Wind angle control to be 
cut out when off the wind. 





We now come to a description and diagram of the appara-. 
tus and units by which the above requirements, plus a few 
others, are met; if the reader feels like deserting at this 
point for a tall one, go ahead. 

These units are as follows: 


The Compass Unit 


This contains a standard 5-inch marine compass which has 
mounted on its top a transparent circular case containing a 
freely pivoted magnetized needle and two semicircular 
metal rings which just clear the ends of the needle. The 
magnetized needle will, of course, align itself with the com- 
pass magnets below, hence the name “follower compass.”’ 
The standard compass with its follower is arranged for rota- 
tion around a vertical axis which is, in turn, mounted in the 
usual gimbal ring. High tension power from the secondary 
of an old Ford spark coil (located in the power unit) is led 
by appropriate connections to the pivots of the follower 
compass, whence it jumps the gap at the needle tip to one 
or the other of the metal rings. These rings are connected 
to two relays in the power unit which control the direction 
in which the power motor runs. 

When the power motor (located in the power unit) runs, 
it does two things: first, it turns the entire compass and 
follower unit to restore the rings to their neutral position 
with respect to the follower needle and, second, it moves 
the tiller in the appropriate direction. It isn’t practical to 
put the power motor, with its relays, gear reduction and 
tiller connections right in the binnacle, so it-is located in the 
“power unit” and the compass is turned by the power 
motor via an electrical angle transmission system. If this is 
too deep, just consider the power motor to be connected to 
the compass by a long flexible shaft and you will get the idea. 


The Power Unit 


This contains the power motor and its relays, gear reduc- 
tion, driving pulley (for the tiller cable) and transmitter and 
dial for sending ‘‘selected wind angle”’ via another electrical 
transmission system (flexible shaft again) aloft to the wind 
angle unit. Now it would be inconvenient to reset the wind 
angle transmitter each time the boat tacked, so a little 
pendulum, provided with a pair of electric contacts, takes 
care of this job. If, for instance, the skipper sets the wind 
angle transmitter to 40° while on the port tack, that angle, 
measured from the boat’s head toward the left, is sent up to 
the wind angle unit. As soon as the boat is put on the star- 
board tack, she heels the other way, whereupon the little 
pendulum promptly’ reverses the electrical connections to 
the wind angle transmitter, causing it to send up the same 
angle (40°) but now measured from the boat’s head toward 
the right. 

The power unit also contains another smaller reversible 
motor and gear reduction controlled by the wind angle unit. 
This motor runs in the appropriate direction whenever the 
actual wind angle differs from the selected wind angle. In 
running, it introduces a slow additional turning of the com- 
pass unit, independent of that produced by normal steering 
operation, thus requiring the boat to change her course to 
keep the follower compass in its neutral position. This 
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change of course of the boat ,alters the actual wind angle 
until it agrees with the selected wind angle, whereupon the 
reversible motor stops and the compass course of the boat 
remains fixed. It should be noted that the change of course 
introduced by the wind angle control is quite slow and, 
therefore, does not interfere with the normal automatic 
steering operation. 

The elements comprising the power unit are assembled in 
a waterproof aluminum box through the side of which pro- 
ject the various control handles. The box is so located under 
the side deck that an endless steel tiller cable can pass 
around the driving pulley, ’thwartships across the tiller 
clutch and then around a spring take-up idler under the 
opposite side deck. 


Tiller Clutch 


This small but important unit is mounted directly on the 
tiller and is used to lock the tiller to the tiller cable when 
shifting from. hand to automatic steering. It comprises a 
pulley around which the endless tiller cable passes; this 
pulley can be locked against rotation by a spring-pressed 
sliding bolt arranged to enter a series of holes in the pulley 
flange. The bolt is positioned by a hand grip on the tiller end 
so arranged that, in grasping the tiller, the sliding bolt is 
withdrawn from the pulley and the tiller is free. Letting go 
allows the spring-pressed bolt to lock the pulley which, in 
effect, locks the tiller to the cable, thus putting the boat in 
automatic control. To change course, it is merely necessary 
to grasp the tiller, put the boat on the new course and let go 
of the tiller. 


Wind Angle Unit 


This contains the “selected wind angle” motor which 
takes up a position corresponding to that of its transmitter 
in the power unit, a light telltale vane positioned by the 
apparent wind, and a set of contacts positioned jointly by 
the motor and the vane. If the vane takes up the same angle 
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as the motor, these contacts remain open; if not, they close 
and operate the little reversible motor in the power unit be- 
low which results, as we have seen, in slowly changing the 
course of the boat until the contacts are opened by agree- 
ment between the actual (vane) and selected (wind angle 
motor) values. 

The wind angle unit is mounted forward of the jumper 
strut where it can measure the apparent wind direction 
undisturbed by the effects of sails and rigging. Pitching in 
choppy water causes a rapid swing in the apparent wind 
direction. This undesirable effect is reduced by a small en- 
closed paddle-in-glycerine arrangement which, while not 
affecting the ultimate freedom of the vane to go where the 
wind takes it, strongly resists the sudden swinging motions 
due to pitching. 


Power Supply Unit 


An impressive name for an ordinary six-volt_ automobile 
type storage battery which will operate the whole equipment 
for ten to twelve hours. This is sufficient for a late Friday, a 
Saturday and a Sunday race. Recharging on the dock once a 
week has proved no hardship. 


Operating Experience 


The outfit was installed on a Friday in a heavy downpour 
of rain while Patricia lay at a local yard. The high spot of 
that day was the picture of the yard foreman, perched on the 
jumper strut, 40 feet above the water, during a particularly 
heavy shower, adjusting the wind angle unit in response to 
my coaching from the cockpit. A few unfinished items were 
left for Saturday morning and, as might have been expected, 
a hitch in one of these delayed our departure from the yard 
until 1:15 p.m. We did not reach clear water until 1:40, the 
race starting at 2:00. 

With some inner misgivings, I threw in the supply switch, 
waited a few seconds for the compass to synchronize itself with 

(Continued on page 72) 








“RON-GAR” 


“Ron-Gar” hails from Daytona Beach, Florida. She is a Matthews 
“46” owned by R. C. Garretson. She is of the raised deck model 
with a sun deck atop the after cabin trunk for the use of the sun 
worshippers. Two Kermath ‘“‘Sea Mate Specials” of 140 horse power 
each give her a top speed of 21 m.p.h. Above is a view of the roomy 
deckhouse, looking forward, while at the right is the after end of the 
room showing the seat which may be made up into a berth. There is a 
trundle bed under it which accommodates a second person. At the 
top is the forward end of the after stateroom while below is the yacht 
herself. “‘Ron-Gar” will cruise extensively in Florida this winter. 
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A GRATIFYING SEASON AT MARBLEHEAD 


By LEONARD M. FOWLE 


EW champions were crowned at Marblehead, 
only one of the 1940 title-holders being success- 
ful in winning this year’s top honors and, in 
this case, the title was won in another division 
of the class. Thus, in each class, a different 
skipper and a new boat were at the top of the 
list when a grand season that opened on June Ist came to a 
close with the Corinthian’s annual Chowder Race of Sep- 
tember 14th. 

In a year in which it was assumed that activity would be 
reduced, Marblehead put on an exceptionally fine season 
in which the total fleet was above par. There was a slight 
drop in tonnage, perhaps; in actual numbers, 135 different 
sail competed in the series of 22 championship races as com- 
pared with only 125 the previous season. The gain was in 
the smaller classes with the ‘‘110’s,’”’ a new class of Herre- 
shoff 1214-footers, rocketing to popularity, and the Brutal 
Beasts showing a 20 per cent growth over 1940. 

With Venture, Robin and Gypsy not racing, it was decided 
to race the remaining “Eights” and 25-raters as a single 
class on a handicap basis under which the Class Q sloops 
would allow the ‘‘ Eights” six seconds a mile — somewhat 
more than the usual allowance under the Universal Rule 
measurement. On the whole, the system worked well and 
produced some good competition. 

It would have been even better had not a national defense 
mission by Charles Francis Adams taken Thisbe out of all 
but two of the seven Race Week contests just when a dis- 
masting, plus some trouble with a new mast, also put Cara 
Mia out of the running for a full month. This left the title 
battle pretty much between George Haskell’s Navigo II 
and Arthur Santry’s Taygeta with the ‘‘ Eight” prevailing 
over the oldest of remaining Class Q sloops at Marblehead. 

In twelve seasons at Marblehead, a great deal has been 
said for and against about the Thirty-Square-Metres, but 
the quality of competition they offer was well demonstrated 
this season. For the fourth year in five, 
a different craft led the fleet at the close 
of the season. In 1937, it was Alfred 
Chase’s Viking; in 1939, E. Sohier 
Welch’s Evanthia prevailed, and the 
1940 winner was John Lawrence’s 
Moose which also won in 1938. This 
year, Lincoln Davis, Jr., sailed Roulette 
IT to the title. 

The championship racing was pretty 
much a Moose-Roulette duel, although 
Evanthia and Viking won several indi- 
vidual races while Daniel Watson’s 
Tnll-Singva and Ellen, sailed by the vet- 
eran Charles P. Curtis — in his eighty- 
first year and still a keen racing man 
in fair or foul weather — could never 
be counted out of the running. ‘‘ Linc” 
Davis sailed Roulette splendidly and 





Commodore Herbert M. Sears’ famous schooner 

“Constellation,” designed by Edward Burgess 

and built by Henry Piepgras at City Island, in 

1899, has been turned over to the Navy to be 

scrapped. The harbor at Marblehead will not 
be the same without her 


kept a small edge, gained early in the season, until the cham- 
pionship was clinched. Roulette took the Corinthian title 
and the Sunday series also but the Eastern championship 
and the mid-week series fell to Moose. 

Again the class of nine Internationals produced some fine 
competition and Caleb Loring, Jr.’s, Pompano regained the 
championship she had lost a year ago. In this class, it took 
the final race of the year to settle the argument. Pompano 
needed a first to clinch the title but her 20-year-old skipper 
was equal to the occasion. 

Pompano was pressed in the season’s championship race 
by Mrs. Copeland’s Periwinkle (winner of the lone Boston 
event in the title series when the Loring craft suffered a 
bad setback) and the green boat was also runner-up in the 
open Eastern championship, while 8. Houghton Cox, the 
old model boat champion, had his Saga close on Pompano’s 
heels in the Corinthian racing. Augustus Loring’s Kung- 
sornen was a consistently good performer. 

Francis Welch’s Evanthia, after just missing for two sea- 
sons, won all the major honors in the M-B Class and all, 
except the Eastern championship, by wide margins. In the 
latter, Caleb Loring, Sr.’s, Nabob II, after a late start, nearly 
nipped Evanthia and was closing in on her in the season’s 
race during the last month of the competition. Nabob II 
took the Sunday series in a walk and Eugene Connolly’s 
Tatra, another of the quartet of leaders in this class, won 
the mid-week series under Pleon colors, with the owner’s 
daughter, Barbara, as skipper. 

Last year’s champion skipper, Francis Cummings, sold 
his Sea Dog and chartered Firefly this summer. This boat, 
which was up in the running until Race Week, when she 
went sour, was the famous jinx craft of the 1941 Sears Cup 
competition. The day following the conclusion of the na- 
tional junior series, ‘‘ Franny’? Cummings, who had trailed 
the fleet at least twice himself just previous to the Sears 
Cup contest, decided to take radical measures. Changing 
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the rake of her mast some four inches and other minor 
changes did the trick, for the ‘‘lemon” danced out to four 
firsts and a second in her five remaining races and climbed 
back into third place in the championship race. This shows 
what a little tuning-up can do for a boat. 

They like the National “‘110’s” at Marblehead. With only 
six to eight boats which raced somewhat spasmodically in 
1940, the class jumped to 21 starters during the current 
season and the competition frequently drew the headlines. 
Slip, owned by national Vice President Willard Emery, 
who, as secretary of the class during the past year, did a 
splendid job of organizing the association, emerged as the 
season’s champion and the winner of the Eastern title. 
In both of these competitions, the runner-up was George 
O’Day’s Vincemus which, in mid-August, won the first 
national championship of the class at Detroit and later won 
a sail-off for the New England championship from Frank 
Scully’s Auk. Slip also won the Sunday series by a narrow 
margin, but Commodore Clark Shepard’s Minz gathered her 
share of the silverware with the Corinthian open champion- 
ship and the mid-week series. 

The Town Class continued to furnish some excellent rac- 
ing. Edward Lynch’s Buddy gained the major share of the 
honors in the face of a new group of rising contenders, Cedric 
Arnold’s Hypo, Howard Dickinson’s Chyon, Bob Campbell’s 
Siz Bells, and Everett Walkley’s Kwa II. 

Class T raced just enough to qualify for a championship 
award which was easily earned by T’cha, sailed by Susan 
Smith, intercollegiate women’s dinghy champion, and her 
younger sister, Sally, who won the North Shore Women’s 
Championship for Pleon this year. A junior class that pro- 
vided some interesting competition was the Herreshoff 
121%4-Footers. Nancy Wheatland’s We-3 won the season’s 
and Corinthian championships and Jack Blodgett’s Why 
Not took the Eastern and mid-week Pleon titles. Ruth Si- 
monds’ Pup pressed them both. 

The one skipper to repeat in the 1941 championships was 
Francis (‘‘Gus’’) Seaman, whose Swifty led the Third Divi- 
sion of the Brutal Beasts in 1940 and the Second Division 
this year, with Ben Haywood’s Skip-Jack making it a real 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Looking out to sea, past the headquarters of the Corinthian Yacht Club. 

Below, left, “‘Navigo Il,” George D, Haskell’s ‘‘Eight,”’ sails across the 

finish line. She won the season championship in the combined class of 

“Q's” and Eight-Metres and also the Eastern and Corinthian series. Right, 

the Brutal Beast “Bubble,” sailed by Ellen Connolly in the First Division, 
won both the Eastern and season championships of the class 


The Brutal Beasts, sailed by the Juniors, are still the most nu- 
merous and most distinctive small boat class at Marblehead 
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The runner planks of the new type of ice boat are rigid and all four runners are spring mounted 


PROGRESS 


IN FOUR-RUNNER 


ICE BOATS 


By J. JULIUS FANTA 


VIDENCE that the four-runner ice boat is the 
coming thing in ice yachting, and not a fly-by- 
night experiment, is presented in this article. 
Details of long standing difficulty have been 
worked out so thoroughly in the boat dis- 
cussed here that she is the best concrete ex- 
ample of the type. Moreover, her design offers the best tak- 
ing off point for further development in this particular type. 

The Skeeter Ice Yacht Club of Williams Bay, on Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, is distinguished by having in its fleet 
the craft that has made the most significant contribution to 
the development of the four-runner type. This organization 
is on record for building up the largest Skeeter fleet as well 
as being the first to adopt the bow rudder, three-runner 
Skeeters. Henry Reynolds, of Chicago, is responsible for 
this distinction since it is his four-runner craft that did the 
trick. She is not only the product of his own brain and hand 
but also the result of solving numerous problems, the diffi- 
cult nature of which had discouraged many from tackling 
them and adopting the four-runner design. 

The four-runner type is far from new, but, since its incep- 
tion, there is nearly a half century of stagnation. About 
fifty years ago, the idea was tried in the East but it was 
soon abandoned as a total failure. In subsequent years, 
various attempts have been made to make this design a 
working success. But not until four years ago, when various 
craft met with sufficient success to make further experi- 
ments worth while, did the type show real development. 

First, a Skeeter was fitted with a second runner plank, 
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with all four runners movable. The problem of adjustment 
and synchronization of the runners led to the use of two 
Ford front axles, which served as runner planks, with runners 
attached to automobile wheel spindles. If it did nothing 
else, such axles proved the ‘‘iceworthiness” of the four- 
runner design, since its weight was forbidding. Next was 
tried a craft with two fore and aft runner planks in an effort 
to provide a basis for synchronizing the runners. For steering 
gear, this craft had long double tillers, connected by a five- 
foot cross bar. Although the longitudinally planked craft 
proved her worth, subsequent boats reverted to the travers- 
ing runner planks, a special type of which Mr. Reynolds 
adapted for his craft. 

The craft is 16 feet long and the length of each runner 
plank is 10 feet. The transverse distance between the cut- 
ting edges is 9 feet. The sail area is 75 square feet, which, of 
course, classifies the craft as a Skeeter. Weighing 290 pounds, 
as light as a front-steering Skeeter, the boat is a single- 
seater, designed primarily as a racing machine to develop 
every possibility for speed. 

Unlike previous types, the mast of this four-runner craft 
is practically vertical, being only a few inches off the per- 
pendicular. In the Hudson River, or stern-steering, type, 
raking the mast appreciably was not necessary because, 
while “hiking,” these craft tilted the mast and sail aft. If 
raked at all, however, the mast on this type should have been 
raked forward to compensate for the backward shift of sail, 
while hiking. Naturally, this movement aft means throwing 
the center of effort considerably abaft its designed position. 








The newest four-runner boat and a close-up of the forward 
runner plank, showing the yokes and tie rods of the steer- 
ing gear. Right, the center of effort of the traditional 
type of Hudson River ice boat moves aft when she hikes 


The forward rudder craft of the three-runner 
type are distinguished by their raking masts, 
since they carry rakes ranging from three to 
five feet. The reason for this is obvious. In a 
hike, the single bow rudder type tips the mast 
and sail far forward, necessitating the tremen- 
dous rake. The rake is an effort to maintain 
the centers of sail in balance at the most pre- 
carious moments. While the forward rudder 
craft of the three-runner design tenaciously 
holds the wind, keeps ‘‘piling it up’ and in- 
creases speed while hiking, the old Hudson 
River type does exactly the opposite. In tip- 
ping aft, she spills the wind to the point where 
the speed diminishes materially. 

The Reynolds craft needs no rake to offset 
the shifting position of the mast while hiking 
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because the mast does not shift. It remains practically verti- 
cal as the sail goes neither forward nor aft in a hike. Because 
the hull is supported on.four runners, the design is stabilized 
to the point where the centers of sail, weight and balance are 
constant at all times. The four-runner craft neither throws 
the sail forward to pile up wind until the craft capsizes, nor 
drops the sail aft so that wind and speed are lost. (Sidewise 
movement of the mast in heeling is not to be confused with 
fore and aft shifting of the mast and sail. This sideward 
movement does not affect balance.) 

In the four-runner boat, as designed and built by Mr. 
Reynolds, the center of sail effort and the center of gravity 
and balance coincide in the center of the hull. This worked 
out as well as expected, even though testing and tuning up 
the boat was limited by unfavorable ice conditions last 
winter. After many years of sailing a three-runner Skeeter, 
Skipper Reynolds found that this four-runner boat hiked 
less than three-runner craft in the same wind. With the 
weather runners just touching, the fastest sailing position 
for any ice boat, the quadrilateral design held steady in 
trials as against three-runner types that lifted and bobbed, 
teeter fashion. 

Many novel features are found in the new craft. These are 
not only interesting but they contribute to sailing success 
and steering efficiency as well. It was the difficulty of syn- 
chronizing the steering runners and maintaining the syn- 
chronism that had delayed the progress of this design. 
Reynolds discarded all old theories about alignment and 
synchronization of the runners and approached the prob- 
lem from an entirely different direction. One glance at the 
accompanying illustrations will make this clear. The truss- 
beam type runner planks serve a definite purpose. 

Instead of the conventional resilient, spring-type runner 
planks, rigid runner planks were used to give the rigidity 
necessary to avoid intermittent spreading of the runners. 
It is this spreading, caused by the spring action of the flex- 
ible runner planks, the designer discovered, that interferes 
with true alignment of the runners and the accurate syn- 
chronization of the rudders. Rigid planks eliminate these 
faults and keep the runners vertical, avoiding spreading and 
weaving. By comparison, the spring action of flexible runner 
planks tilts the runners outward at intervals when the boat 
is working on rough ice. The inefficiency of such planks 
on four-runner craft is obvious. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


Cruising Club at Prices Bend to check up on the retro- 

gression or progression of that famous aggregation of non- 
gregarious sailors and was pleased to see that it hasn’t 
changed with the passing years. Nobody except the winner 
knew or cared who had won the overnight race around 
Stratford Shoal which inaugurated the party. Also in the 
grand tradition were (1) the boats dragging their anchors 
through the galley midden of yesteryear and (2) the new 
layer of empty cans and bottles laid down for future 
draggers. Upward of twenty Cruising Club pennants, in- 
cluding the square flags of commodore and vice commodore, 
were counted in a fleet of twice that many sail — and if that 
doesn’t constitute a record for a rendezvous it’s still a good 
showing for the wind-up of a season that was ushered in by 
trumpeters of gloom. 


| ATTENDED the Columbus Day rendezvous of the 


The New Rochelle Yacht Club’s aforementioned Strat- 
ford Shoal race to Prices Bend was won by George Lauder’s 
“M” boat Windward, with Jimmy Eyre’s Week-Ender 
Neap Tide sustaining her reputation by finishing among the 
big ’uns. Me, I never saw so many planets nor so bright a 
moon nor such a fine display of northern lights all served up 
together — nor felt the water of the Sound so warm in bulk 
and at the same time so cold in high velocity pellets of spray. 
The night of the season’s closing race ushered in the first 
half gale of autumn and reminded all but a few contestants 
that yachts are not rigged for wintry winds. 


I haven’t dwelt much upon my naval experience of recent 
months but may say, without violating the spirit of volun- 
tary censorship, that I have been shot three times for 
typhoid, once for tetanus and once for yellow fever. Another 
tetanus shot and a smallpox vaccination (please, doctor, 
try the buttocks for a change) will fit me for duty in every 
dangerous clime. I’d go right around to the tailor and get 
fitted for water wings and a bullet-proof vest if I didn’t have 
a sneaking suspicion that a pneumatic cushion is more in 


keeping with my ordained réle in the Navy’s war with 
Germany. 


It is a pleasure at long last to inaugurate a builders’ 
division of the Lee Rail Viking. Some readers of this page 
may have thought that the Vikings as a body are entirely 
amateurs — lovers of the sport of gypping their competitors 
in racing. This is not the case. So to think would be to pluck 


the humble dollar from the outer fringe of sport. Be it 
known, then, that when we find men in trade whose prac- 
tices are as sharp as their chisels we welcome them to our 
fraternity. Dispensing now with homiletics, we nominate 
for the Vikings such builders of Penguin dinghies as refuse 
to fork up the $3 blueprint fee and the $2 royalty for each 
boat built. The expectation is that the association (which 
meets the bills for postage, bulletins and the like) will 
receive $3 for each set of plans and $2 royalty for each boat 
built. As a Penguin costs round about $135, the two add up 
to less than half the customary fee for naval architecture. 
The lamentable practice is that some builders pay $3 for one 
set of plans, build ten to a dozen boats to that set, and let 
the association whistle for its royalties. The sequel now is 
that for each $3 or $2 saving said builders are entitled to 
one year’s paid-up membership in the Lee Rail Vikings. 


I’m also contemplating granting honorary membership 
to a builder well acquainted with the regulations of another 
one-design class who provided a favored customer with a 
hollow spar to replace a broken solid spar. Do you remember 
the story of the affectionate trained bear that used a chunk 
of granite to kill a mosquito biting the forehead of its sleep- 
ing master? It was just like that with my honorary member. 
The regulation called for a solid stick. Unbeknown to the 
customer, the builder glued him up a hollow spar. When the 
mast unglued in a breeze of wind the boat owner became 
aware of his unintentional violation of the class rule. I wish 
I had been at hand when he informed the builder that he 
had felt himself obliged to forfeit all the pennants of a suc- 
cessful season. 


A friend of a friend of mine who has never driven a car 
became a lieutenant in the Army and was placed in charge of 
motor transport at an air field. But that is not the subject 
of my yarn. A friend of another friend was put at the helm 
of an eight-wheel Army truck and exhorted to negotiate a 
steep hill in it. It was the first time my friend’s friend (a 
lowly private) had ever tootled anything but a pleasure car 
and, with a hard-boiled sergeant sitting beside him, he felt 
as flabby as a finnan haddock. In any and all gears, includ- 
ing reverse, the motor stalled and the truck refused to climb 
the hill. Finally, with the most delicate pedipulation of 
clutch and accelerator pedals and the most ear-wracking 

(Continued on page 81) 








“EXPERIMENT” 


Easy to Build and Easy to Transport, a 
Light Draft Boat Planked with Plywood 


By W. H. deFONTAINE 


N DESIGNING this unconventional little boat, her 
| creator had several objectives in mind. First, she must be 
able to go well in light airs, which are, after all, what most 
of us have to sail in a good part of the time. She must be 
light enough so that it will be possible to carry her on top of 
a car if you want to take her with you on a vacation away 
from home. She must be able to go to windward in extremely 
shallow water such as one finds in certain lakes and rivers. 
Her form must be such that she may be paddled like a canoe 
under ordinary calm conditions, thus doing away with the 
pair of oars that is usually in the way of the crew in sail- 
ing dinghies. The cockpit must be free of obstructions, such 
as a centerboard trunk, so that her passengers may sprawl 
out in comfort, as in a canoe. 

Her sail plan is designed to give her ample area for light 
going and also make it easy to reduce sail quickly if neces- 
sary, a proceeding not possible with a cat rig. It is the design- 
er’s belief that this hull will handle fairly well under the jib 
alone as her lateral plane extends much further forward 


The lines show a boat that 2 
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should be easily driven and 
fairly fast. Her light draft 
allows her to operate in 
shoal water. The little boat's 
rig is snug, the total sail area 
being 81 square feet 
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than is usual for boats with a conventional centerboard. 
Last, of course, her appearance must be pleasing to the eye, 
not only functionally but also esthetically. 

This is not the boat to take out when the whitecaps are 
running and the breeze pipes up to twenty knots. No, she 
craves to sail along the shore at eventide as a gentle south- 
erly barely ripples the water and the sun goes down in a 


_blaze of glory. So, perhaps, she should be called Tranquillity 


instead of Experiment as I have named her. 

Aside from her bilge keels, which suggest the beaching 
keels seen on some of the fishing boats used in the western 
Mediterranean, her construction is quite conventional, 
following closely that of the well-known and justly popular 
Penguin Class dinghy. Those boats were designed with the 
amateur builder in mind and are extremely simple to build. 
Anyone who is handy with tools and has the necessary 
equipment should have no trouble in turning out a satis- 
factory job. 

The general dimensions of Experiment are as follows: 
Length over all, 13’ 6”; beam, 3’ 11”; draft, to bottom of 
bilge keels, 1214”; draft of rudder, 1514”; draft of hull only 
is 6’’. Sail area is 81 square feet, of which 55 feet are in the 
mainsail and 26 feet in the jib. Her weight should work out 
to about 200 to 225 pounds and her displacement on her de- 
signed water line is approximately 575 pounds so she should 
be able to carry a crew of about 350 pounds with ease! 

Every really smart sailing boat with which the designer 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Keeping the Books on Their Shelf 


> To me, one of the pleasantest parts of 
cruising is that sociable hour of an evening 
when the chores are done and you jump in 
the dinghy and go visiting. You go from the 
cool, moist dewiness of the deck into the 
warm comfort of a cozy cabin, alight with the 
soft glow. of a kerosene lamp and blue with 








the haze of tobacco smoke. As you settle 
down comfortably on a transom (being care- 
ful not to crack your skull on a deck beam), 
light your pipe and reach for a “long one,” a 
feeling of complete happiness pervades your 
soul. You are at peace with all the world, the 
spirit of good fellowship floods over you, you 
love your fellow man, you are content. 

The talk turns to this and that, but sooner 
or later you must look over the ship. Then 
the proud owner takes you from stem to 
stern, showing you the things he has devised 
for comfort, convenience or safety. These are 
the times when an observant guest picks up 
many a good wrinkle to stow away in his 
mental ditty box for future use on his own 
packet. 

The cabin of Burnham Porter’s Roaring 
Bessie is such a place. Hospitality reigns and 
comfort is complete. Of the many things that 
her skipper showed me, one still lingers in my 
mind as contributing greatly to the content- 
ment of her crew. Like all well found cruising 
boats, she carries a well stocked library. Her 
bookshelves run fore and aft, with the result 
that, when she is well heeled over, the books, 
of course, fall off the weather shelf. Now 
Roaring Bessie is a small boat where every 
inch counts; thus the bookshelf was so close 
up under the deck that, had the usual batten 
been put across the front to hold the books in, 
you could not conveniently get ’em out. Was 
Burnham downhearted? No! He just stepped 
uptown to the “five and dime”’ and bought a 
couple of long coil springs about 14” in diam- 
eter that are sold for curtain rods. These he 
secured across the front of his bookshelves 
and the job was done. Of such simple things 
is comfort made. 


Protecting Needles from Rust 


> There are a number of satisfactory ways 
of keeping sail needles from rusting but, af- 
ter trying most of them, I have adopted the 
simple scheme of keeping my needles in a 
pill bottle, one of the modern variety made of 
heavy glass and equipped with a plastic screw 
top and a dampproof washer. Use one about 
half an inch longer than your longest needle, 
put a small piece of absorbent cotton in the 
bottom and drop a little machine oil on the 
cotton. Be sure your needle is dry before you 
put it in the bottle and put the point in first; 
the cotton will protect it from harm. A dozen 


or more needles may be kept thus. If there is 
a usable piece of thread left when you finish 
your job of sewing, just hold the needle be- 
tween the thumb and second finger of your 
left hand and wrap the thread back and 
forth diagonally (the way you used to wind 
your kite string on a stick when you were a 
kid), then put the needle and thread in the 
bottle for future use. Yes, one of my an- 
cestors was a Scot. 


An Ingenious Becket 


p> Have you ever stood at the wheel of a 
power boat hour after weary hour, just hold- 


ing her to a straight course, wishing you ~ 


could get away from the monotony of it 
even for a little while? Well, my good friend 
Norris Pierson who, in addition to his many 
other sterling qualities, is also an ingenious 
cuss, has solved the problem quite satisfac- 
torily and with a minimum of expense. 
Using mostly standard parts, such as are 
used to hold up the motor hatches of speed 
boats and a bit of leather which he had 








stitched by a local cobbler in the form of a 
bottomless dice cup, he has devised a neat 
and practical becket. This leather part must 
be a snug fit on the spokes of the steering 
wheel. The old Chinese proverb about a 
picture being worth ten thousand words 
probably applies here so I refer you to the 
accompanying sketch for details. In use, the 
leather sleeve is pushed down on the spoke, 
the rods are adjusted and there you are. In 
case of emergency, the sleeve can be quickly 
disengaged, leaving the wheel, free to turn. 


For Drying Small Stuff 


> While cruising in Maine, summer before 
last, there was one of the longest spells of fog 
on record. Everything got damp and, if we 
hadn’t had a faithful Shipmate coal stove to 
dry out with, we would have been miserable. 
One of the problems was to find room over 
the range to hang all the gear that needed 
drying without cluttering up the space with 
lines which would strangle the cook. The poor 
cook works under hard enough circum- 
stances, God knows, without having to keep 
wet socks and such out of his (or her) face 
with one hand while juggling a hot skillet 
with the other. 

Here is where the ten-cent store came to 
the rescue again. While wandering through 
that treasure trove of spendthrifts, looking 
for something to buy, my eye fell on a gadget 
that seemed the answer to the maiden’s 
prayer. It looked like a miniature edition of 
one of those driers they used to sell years ago 
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to young mothers who wanted to hang babies’ 
di—, things, in the kitchen to dry. They con- 
sisted of a couple of stringers about four feet 
long and three feet apart, drilled every few 








inches to take small dowels. The device looked 
like an anaemic relative of a ladder. Well, 
here in Boothbay was its undersized off- 
spring. The blonde behind the counter said it 
was a rack to put in the kitchen sink to keep 
dishes from chipping. In any event, I pur- 
chased a couple and fastened them to the 
deck beams over the stove, well back so that 
things hung on them would be out of the 
cook’s way. They are still there and used for 
drying socks, sneakers, shirts, towels, shav- 
ing brushes and so on. 


A Reel for the Lead Line 


> Patient people who like doing crossword 
puzzles and unraveling string probably 
don’t mind it much when they find a lead 
line kinked, twisted, knotted, fouled and 
generally useless. It makes a swell test of 
character. If you don’t lose your temper 
under such provocation, you are eligible for 
sainthood — particularly if you want to take 
a sounding in a hurry. Of course, the simple 
method used by fishermen of coiling the line 
down in a small tub or bucket is probably 
the most satisfactory but for very small boats 
this takes up too much room. 

I solved this problem by making a wooden 
reel and winding the line on it like an over- 





sized fish line. The bitter end is made fast 
to the reel through a hole bored at a con- 
venient point. If, by any chance, the line gets 
away from you and goes overboard, you may 
be able to pick it up as the reel will float. 





If you have any pet wrinkles that will add 
something to the safety, enjoyment or efficiency of 
going to sea, please send them along to me, care 
of YACHTING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. I'll see that they are given to a waiting 
world, 

Ham DEFONTAINE 
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EDITORIAL 


Show Time, Even if No Show 


HE decision of the National Association of Engine and 

Boat Manufacturers, reached in September, not to hold a 
National Motor Boat Show in New York next year was, we 
believe, to be expected. With many of the leading boat and 
engine manufacturers engaged, for the time being, in na- 
tional defense work, thus utilizing much of their facilities, 
these firms could hardly be expected to devote the time and 
the additional effort required to support properly a big 
national exhibition. Without theif support the success of 
the Show would have been problematical. 

During the last war, the Show went on as usual during 
1917 and 1918. None was held in 1919 but two were put on 
in 1920 when the industry was swinging back full force 
from war work into its legitimate field, so that there was 
hardly a break in the continuity of this important function. 
This year, however, the work on government account is 
more widely spread than between 1917 and 1919, due largely 
to the increased facilities of more of the building plants in 
this industry designed to serve the needs of the boating 
public. 

But the fact that there will be no Show in January does 
not mean that Show Time will not be as important as ever to 
the boating public and to those whose business it is to fill 
its needs. In fact, the reverse is the case. Yachtsmen are still 
going to ‘‘yacht”’ and to buy boats and equipment for that 
purpose. More so than ever, perhaps, because of the war 
and the increased need of recreation — as witness the season 
just closed, which was one of the best ever experienced. Boat- 
builders are still turning out boats for recreational purposes 
and will continue to do so in as great a quantity as possible 
in conjunction with defense work. They cannot overlook the 
value of the annual opportunity for ‘“‘contact” that the 
Show afforded. 

Therefore, YACHTING will publish its Annual Show Num- 
ber in January, just as in normal times. This issue will 
cover the activities of our industry and serve the need of 
our readers who, each year, look to this issue for a complete 
picture of what the boat, engine and accessory manufac- 
turers have to offer. Those readers who in the past were 
unable to visit the Show looked to this Show Number as 
the only means of learning what the industry they support 
is doing. Those fortunate enough to inspect past Shows are 
equally interested in knowing what is being produced for 
this year and next. To all readers, therefore, the 1942 Show 
Number will be more important than ever. Its editorial 
scope will be even wider than heretofore and will give a 
complete presentation of the activities of the boating in- 


dustry in all its ramifications. It will be an issue that neither 
the reader nor those building boats and the things that go 
into them can well do without. 


Need for a Yachting “Week” 


For many years Show Time in New York has been used 
for holding yacht club and organization meetings. Yacht 
racing associations, yacht clubs, Power Squadrons and the 
like have used the week of the Show to get their members 
together in January and make plans for the season ahead. 
Many of these organizations have been waiting to fix their 
“‘dates”’ during this period. 

The fact that the Show is not to be held this year has 
thrown a monkey wrench into some of these plans. But this 
need not be so. Let all hands get together and decide to 
make what was Show Week into Yachting Week. Have each 
organization set its meeting during that period. This will 
get all their out-of-town members to New York at the same 
time, and many can still attend all the meetings in which 
they are interested. 

Why not set January 12th to 17th as the time, irrespective 
of the Show? In order to prevent duplication of dates, 
YACHTING will be glad to act as ‘‘clearing house” for giving 
information as to days and hours already preémpted, and 
by whom. It’s a good plan, and should fill New York with 
sailors that week. And, perhaps, some of the dealers and 
those with boat display rooms will put on a special showing 
themselves at that time of what each one has to offer. Which 
might not be a bad idea in itself. 


Hopeful Sign 


American yacht clubs should “buck up” according to 
news received from Great Britain regarding yacht club 
membership in war times. 

In the ‘‘War Time Pamphlet” (abbreviated yacht club 
publication) of the Little Ship Club of England, this item 
appears, as of Autumn, 1941: 


‘“‘Forty new members were elected during the past 
year. As Club activities have, perforce, been restricted 
to a minimum, this is a pleasing indication that the 
health of the Club is not impaired by war conditions. 
The test of health in every club is its membership.” 
This is heartening after two hard years of war, and is 

an indication of the hold the sport has on those who follow 
it. Instead of moaning over lost membership due to service 


duties by its members, American yacht clubs should take 
heart. 
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Howe Lagarde 


Season’s End. A yard on the Sassafras River, Maryland, where many yachts lay up for the winter 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


LAWSON WINS PENGUIN TITLE 


> Walter Lawson, a young Potomac River 
skipper who built his own Penguin sailing 
dinghy Potlatch, was the winner of the first 
National Championship of that fast-growing 
class by virtue of consistent sailing through 
all the eight races sailed off the Annapolis 
Yacht Club, September 20th and 21st. 

Thirty-five Penguins from about ten dif- 
ferent fleets turned out for the regatta, Paul 
Morris, champion of Seattle’s fleet of 60 or 
more of the little plywood dinghies, making 
the trek all the way across the continent. The 
weather was nearly perfect for the races, 
being bright, clear and warm on both days, 
with a northeasterly wind which blew be- 
tween eight and twelve miles — ideal for 
dinghy racing — through all the races but 
the last, when it dropped to fitful cat’s-paws. 
However, by that time the winners had been 
pretty well decided. 

From the very beginning, leading skippers 
from the Potomac River and Manhasset 
Bay, Long Island, fleets prevailed, with young 
Lawson on top most of the way. Feeling that 
a fleet of 35 might be a bit cumbersome racing 
over short dinghy courses, the Race Commit- 
tee, headed by Bill Heintz, scheduled a pre- 
liminary series of three races after which the 
fleet was to be evenly split into championship 
and second divisions. Potlatch took two firsts 
and a second in the preliminary series, with 
Leonard Penso’s Gadget, from Manhasset 
Bay in second place, and Charles Runyon’s 
Murgaes, also from the Potomac, third. 
These three wound up in the same order 
after battling through the final series. 

Lawson won the first race of the finals and 
never placed lower than fourth in the cham- 
pionship fleet of seventeen, winning the 
series. Runyon, with two thirds and a first, 
was only one-tenth of a point behind when 
the first day’s racing was over. His tumble 
to eleventh in the final drifting match 


dropped him to third in the final score. Penso 
placed Gadget in second, fourth, seventh and 
two fifth places to take second series honors. 
Ralph Youngs, Penguin Class Secretary, 
finished first, fourth, fifth and sixth twice, 
but fell to fourth in final standing through 
losing 20 per cent of his points for one race 
by fouling a mark. Edward Miller, of Man- 
hasset Bay, suffered similar damage to 
Draftee’s point standing and lost 40 per cent 
of his points for one race by reason of acci- 
dentally fouling a competitor. Although he 
averaged better than fourth place, this lapse 
dropped him to fifth in the final standings. 
Morris found the competition somewhat 
stiffer than at Seattle and broke into the 
money only once, in winning the last race. 

The Second Division had its prominent 
competitors, too, but the fight for top honors 
was close right up to the finish of the last 
race. Miss Junerose Markusson’s Juno, from 
the Richmond County fleet of Staten Island, 
finally prevailed with a margin of three points 
over Sam Emlen’s Furious, of Barnegat Bay. 
Nat Sexton’s Zipper finished third. 

Among the prizes was a large silver bowl 
presented by the Annapolis Yacht Club to 
the Penguin Class as a perpetual national 
championship trophy. This will be held by 
Walter Lawson for a year. President Heintz 
gave the trophy for Division IT. 

A system of modified and graduated pen- 
alties for rule infractions was tried out for the 
first time and seemed to work well. Some- 
thing along the same line has been needed for 
some time wherever large fleets race over 
short courses. R. G. S. 


NEW TROPHY AWARDED 


> Fred Stratton, genial owner and skipper of 
the handsome Ten-Metre cutter Tar Baby, 
has finally broken into the major trophy 
winning column although he didn’t win the 
race. It happened this way: Fred was awarded 


the most coveted of all trophies, the T. R. 
Hedengren Memorial Trophy, at The Mil- 
waukee Journal Winners’ Dinner. He got it 
not because he won or didn’t win but because, 
in the judgment of the race committee, he 
displayed excellent sportsmanship and sea- 
manship while in competition. 

So, Fred’s happy and he should be. The 
Hedengren Trophy, given in memory of the 
late T. R. Hedengren, one of the best known 
racing officials on Lake Michigan, stands 
nearly 50 inches high. It is of silver, and 
Fred’s name will be the first to appear on it. 
It is a traveling award. His Tar Baby is from 
the Milwaukee Yacht club. 

Nearly 200 turned out for the dinner at 
which some 50 other prizes, ranging from 
trophies to medals, were handed to skippers 
and crews. The regatta itself was held last 
August. It attracted more than 190 entries 
from Lake Michigan ports and from the 
near-by inland lakes. C. 3. 2 


RECORD FLEET SAILS IN PRESIDENT’S 
CUP REGATTA 


> One hundred and forty-eight one-design 
and handicap boats competed in the 15th 
annual President’s Cup Regatta on the 
Potomac River at Washington the middle of 
September. Not only was it the largest start- 
ing fleet in the seven years in which sailing 
has been a part of the regatta but it marked 
the first time power craft were absent from 
the affair which had come to represent the 
climax of the boating year. Some months 
earlier, regatta officials had decided that it 
would not be advisable to stage the speed 
boat races. 

The 148 starters were recorded the opening 
day, a Saturday, while 138 came out the 
second day. Saturday’s wind was fickle and 
so light that the Race Committee aboard the 
Coast Guard cutter Jackson shortened the 
two-lap course to one circuit for all thirteen 





Rosenfeld 


divisions. Just when the last boats were 
beating home, the wind came in fair and 
steady from the south but, by then, it was too 
late. Sunday, however, was ideal small boat 
weather. A southerly blew up the Potomac 
all day, averaging between 5 and 8 miles an 
hour. 

Saturday’s single race for all classes was 
featured by duels in the Comet Class between 
local skippers and the 1936 and the 1941 
national champions, and in the fast 20-foot 
Round-Bottom Class. At his best when the 
going is light and baffling, Clarke Daniel, of 
Capital Y.C., led the 23 starters in the 
Comet division with his Robert E. Lee. Second 
went to Alton O’Brien’s Aquila IJ, from 
Perth Amboy, N. J. O’Brien was class cham- 
pion in 1936. Phil Somervell’s Double Scotch 
of Edgewater Park, N. J., 1940 and 1941 
title holder, managed only a fifth. Third and 
fourth places went to Arcoiris, sailed by Jim 
Alger, of Capital Y.C., and Scandal, skip- 
pered by Ernest Covert, local Comet 
champion. 

The 20-footers witnessed a close finish 
between Bill Heintz’s Windward, from West 
River Sailing Club, and Dick Hartge’s 
Chesapeake, also of Galesville, Md. The latter 
was leading half the way, but Heintz slipped 
by at the third mark to finish first. A week 
earlier, Hartge had won the unofficial title of 
Chesapeake Bay champion of division I 
(round-bottom) 20-footers. Thus, the day 
ended badly for champions. 

Hampton One-design skippers from the 
Lower Bay, who have been having their own 


“Vagrant,” Harold S$. Vanderbilt’s new motor- 

sailer, designed by Sparkman & Stephens and 

built by the Bath Iron Works. She is 117’ 6” in 

length over all, 101’ O” I. w. |., 24’ 10’ beam 

and 14’ 10” draft. An 8-cylinder Cooper 
Bessemer Diesel drives her 


Charles Nevada (right) presents the Hedengren 
Memorial Trophy to Fred Stratton, of Milwaukee 


“*Potlatch,”’ Walter Lawson, winner of the Penguin 
national championship at Annapolis. ‘‘Draftee,” 
E. J. Miller, is close astern 


way in most every regatta of the year, re- 
peated again the opening day. Lloyd Emory’s 
Sea Fever, from Nuttall, Va., Bill Cox’s 
Silver Spray II, from Norfolk, and J. M. 
Moseley’s Phantom, from Urbanna, Va., 
placed, respectively, one, two and three in 
the Hampton division. 

Covert came out on Sunday to win the 
morning race for Comets, and this time 
Somervell was second and Daniel third. 
O’Brien, meanwhile, had fouled a Penguin; 


- he withdrew from the race and the regatta. 


In the 20-foot Class, Heintz dropped to fifth, 
while Hartge again repeated with a second. 
The event was won by Liil IT, sailed by Dick 
Zang, of Galesville. 

In the Hamptons, it was Silver Spray this 
time and Sea Fever second. For the first time 
a Hampton skipper from the Upper Bay 
showed up in the upper third. He was young 
Jack Martin, from the Annapolis Y.C. 

In the afternoon events, Daniel was still 
high scorer, with Covert and Somervell 
second and third when the last race opened. 
This time, Double Scotch turned the trick, 
nosing out Covert for first place. Robert E. 
Lee was third. And thus Covert and Daniel, 
two local sailors, ended the series in a dead- 
lock, 71144 points each. Because Covert had 
beaten Daniel in two races, the former won 
the series. Somervell was third with 704% 
points. 

Dick Hartge, taking honors for con- 
sistency, again placed second in the afternoon 
and won the series with 45 points. Jack 
Zimmer’s Babs, also of West River 8.C., was 
afternoon race winner but finished fifth in the 
series. Heintz took a final second and Nolle 
Prosse II, sailed by Commodore Charles 
Trammell, of Potomac River 8.A., was third. 

Willie Hurst, from Norfolk, won the final 
race for Hamptons in his veteran Lucille II 


Howe Lagarde 











but Bill Cox had enough points to take the 
series. Emory was second and Hurst third. 

Commodore Reid Dunn, of the Urbanna 
Y.C., was one of two skippers to win all three 
races, his Rebel sweeping the Snipe division. 
The other sailor, Walter Lawson of Wash- 
ington’s Corinthian Y.C. Sea Scouts, made 
it three all in the Penguins. Lawson, however, 
was protested by another Penguin sailor who 
claimed that he and his crew did not come 
up to the minimum 275 pounds required 
under Penguin rules. Lawson and his crew, 
Dorothy Diebel, were sent off to the nearest 
scales, which showed a total of 252 pounds. 
At this juncture, George Dankers, chief 
measurer of the class and second place winner 
in the series, came forward to announce that 
he and his wife as crew could not muster the 
required weight. The resulting disqualifica- 
tions gave the series to Paul Morris, who had 
come East with his Penguin Mike Fright from 
Seattle, to take part in the Penguin nationals. 

The ‘Evening Star” Trophies were pre- 
sented to skippers who won both series and 
daily firsts. The series winners were: 

Chesapeake, 20-foot, Division I; Sally S., 
Albert Strong, of Rock Hall, Md., 20-foot, 
Division II; Silver Spray II, Hamptons; 
Scandal, Comets; Aeolis, A. M. Geis, Severna 
Park, Md., National One-Designs; Chic, Joe 
McDonald, Fairhaven, Md., 16-foot Class; 
Rebel, Snipes; Crescent, Clay Gatewood, 
Ocean View, Va., Moths; Mike Fright, 
Penguins; Bobcat, Corinthian Sea Scouts of 
Washington, Handicap A Class; Bob-n-Bill, 
Robert Thrower, Washington, Handicap B; 
Vikinette, Charles Wagner, Washington, 
sailing canoes; and Sea Wave, Joe Doyle, 
Washington, Handicap C. 

Matcoim LAMBORNE, JR. 


One of six new crash boats for the Army, designed 

and built by the Greenport Basin & Construction 

Co. She is 72’ long and 15’ 6"’ beam. Two 600 

hp. Hall-Scott Defender engines drive her better 
than 31 miles per hour 


Francis Routt 


THE BARNEGAT SEASON 


> In reviewing the season which has just 
closed on Barnegat Bay, the most significant 
fact is that though some 204 different entries 
sailed in the 13 classes which schedule weekly 
races among the clubs on the Bay — a high 
total — the record shows that only 84 entries 
qualified for season honors by sailing regu- 
larly. The reason for this discrepancy lies in 
shortened vacations and military duty. In 
addition, the great increase in local racing 
has given the beginners and the not-so- 
enthusiastic sailors enough racing so that, 
except for an occasional sortie into fields 
where the competition is stiffer, they leave 
the serious stuff to the addicts. 

The weather, too, gave a bad performance. 
The first half of the season was nearly always 
wet, even clear days producing showers 
which were not in the cards, and the wind, 
usually so reliable on these waters, made 
postponements frequent in spite of a more 
lenient time rule for many of the classes. 
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At the President’s Cup Regatta, in Washington. 
A Comet on the wind and 20-footers running 
before it, as seen from the Coast Guard cutter 
“Jackson.” A picket boat is in the foreground 


On the other hand, the last two races were 
sailed in small gales that had rescue craft 
doing a lively business, so the weather bureau 
can still call it an average summer. 

For those who don’t like summaries, the 
Mantoloking Yacht Club maintained its 
position in season honors with complete 
domination of the ‘“‘junior”’ classes it enters. 
Charlie Ill and Walter Bray, in the Barnegat 
15-foot sneakboxes, Cliff Lewis in the Junior 
Comets, and Bill Clausen in the Moths, were 
the successful performers for Mantoloking. 
The Snipes were led by Marcia Matthews, of 
Island Heights. 

The headline classes ended up with easy 
wins in both cases. The Bat, of Toms River, 
sailed by what her owner and usual skipper 
described as ‘‘everyone,’’ had no trouble with 
the other three Class A cat boats. Among E 
Sloops, alias crab cars, skimming dishes, 
racing machines or swell boats (take your 
pick), Sam Merrick, in Wind Song, gave the 
Bay Head Yacht Club one of its two first 
places — the other one was won by Col. 
Phillip Cole, in the G Sloop Class. 

Among the national classes, Tommy 
Brooks managed to keep an old-rig Star 
ahead of her more modern sisters. In the 
Lightnings, Howard Siddons maintained the 
place he won last year. Both of these skippers 
sailed out of Island Heights. J. G. McCam- 
bridge, of Seaside Park, was the Comet 
winner, in Windfall, and another Seasider, 
Craig White, squeezed out a first in the 17- 
foot or Atlantic City Cats. 

Several developments are worth noting. 
Ocean racing seems to be in a healthy state. 
It has produced a number of new boats which 
are roomy, seaworthy, fast and drawing little 
enough water so that they don’t spend too 
much time aground inside the inlets. Hubert 
Johnson’s Teal, a 43-foot cutter, leads the 
fleet, the winner of all but one of the races she 
has sailed. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


The Vanderbilt Rules 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> I believe it will be of interest to your 
readers to know that the Lake George Club 
this summer used the Vanderbilt racing 
rules instead of the North American Yacht 
Racing Union rules. At our concluding meet- 
ing, we voted unanimously to use them again. 

We had four classes which were composed 
of the following types of boats: Eight Sound 
Interclubs, six Stars, eight Cape Cod Knock- 
abouts, and three Lightnings. Except for two 
days when there was no wind, we raced every 
Saturday and Sunday from June 20th to 
September 7th, inclusive. 

As far as we know, the Lake George Club 
is the first one to adopt the Vanderbilt racing 
rules. We felt the experiment would be well 
worth while in view of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
extensive experience and superior ability. 

In our opinion, the N.A.Y.R.U. rules are 
too complicated to understand without a 
great deal of study in combination with 
considerable experience in racing. While this 
is particularly true of beginners, it also ap- 
plies to those who have raced for some time. 
Since the purpose of racing is to cross the 
finish line first and have a good time in doing 
it, it is unfortunate that one has to keep in 
mind complicated legal problems while con- 
centrating on tactics and trying to get the 
best speed out of one’s boat. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s rules have the decided 
advantage of being easier to understand, 
easier to remember, and easier to interpret. 
But, even more important, they remove, to 
a great extent, guesswork as to exactly what 
the situation is. 

For example: Under the N.A.Y.R.U. rules, 
it is a matter of guesswork for either skipper 
to know when the lee boat has luffed the 
weather boat until the bow of the lee boat 
can no longer hit the weather boat forward 
of the main shrouds. On the other hand, 
under the Vanderbilt rules it is easy for the 
skipper of the weather boat to determine 
when the ‘mast in line” condition exists. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s revised definition of 
“overlap” removes most of the difficulty 
(and it is considerable) that is involved in the 
N.A.Y.R.U. definition of “within risk of 
collision.”’ 

Giving a starboard tack boat, while sailing 
free, the right of way over a port tack boat 
which is close-hauled not only eliminates the 
need, at times, for the skipper of the star- 
board tack boat to do some mind reading but 
also simplifies the rules. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s handling of the difficult 
question of ‘‘barging’’ at the start is a great 
improvement on the “nearly the same course” 
difficulties presented by the N.A.Y.R.U. rules. 

Other examples might be given. 

Since our experience with the Vanderbilt 
rules has been entirely satisfactory, I hope 
that other yacht clubs will give favorable 
consideration to their adoption. 

Harop F. Prrcarrn 
Commodore, the Lake George Club 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Larry Huntington 
Editor, Y acHTING: 


> Readers of YacuTiNneG, particularly those 
who fancy themselves “old-timers,” will no 
doubt be interested to learn what became of 
Larry Huntington, at one time a leading 
yacht designer and boatbuilder of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Huntington, all alone in the 
world these days, has retired to a lonely and 
lovely little island in the Bahamas called 
Harbor Island, which is about 60 miles from 
Nassau. It is a yachtsman’s paradise. 

I had the pleasure of meeting him there 
and of being invited out to the little house he 
is building for himself. Incidentally, his 
house, a modest little bachelor affair, is right 
next door to the home of the millionaire 
Howland Spencer, who made himself famous 
not long ago by selling his Hyde Park estate 
to Father Divine and getting a crop of 
chuckles in at the expense of F.D.R. 

As soon as he finishes his little house, 
which will have electric light furnished by a 
wind-power plant utilizing the trade winds, 
Huntington will, naturally, start building a 
boat. This he told me for certain. She will be 
18 feet long and that’s about as far as we got 
with the plans before the Duke of Windsor, 
now Governor of the Bahamas, hove in sight 
for a visit with Mr. Spencer and broke up the 
party. 

At Harbor Island, no one has an automo- 
bile but everyone has a boat, usually a sail 
boat. The average boat is the typical Bahama 
dinghy, rigged cat boat style. A few have 
centerboards, none have ballast, and for keels 
there is just a skeg. They are good sturdy 
boats for fishermen and farmers but Hunt- 
ington shakes his head sadly at the excess 
weight and the heavy canvas sails that grace, 
or dis-grace, each of these boats. His will be 
different — you can see that. 

Years may be numerically against Hunt- 
ington but there is evidently youth in his 
spirit and adventure in his outlook. 

Burton K. Davipson 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


A Yank in the R.N.V.R. 


Editor, YAcHTING 


> I thought you might be interested in 
knowing how an American volunteer is get- 
ting along in the R.N.V.R. I joined up on the 
19th of June, at Halifax, with two other 
Americans. We had some delay with the 
American State Department but the details 
have now all been straightened out. Any 
others who would care to do the same need 
only apply to their local British Consul and, 
provided they are medically fit and qualify 
otherwise, the rest will be easy. 

When accepted, they will be told when to 
arrive in Halifax and to report to the Rear 
Admiral in charge “RA 3.” H.M.S. Seaborn 
is the name of the shore station. Accommoda- 
tions are limited so rooms should be booked 
in advance. On arrival, when confirmed by 
the Admiralty, uniforms, etc., may be pur- 


chased in Halifax but, as prices are high, it is 


best not to get any more things than neces- 


sary. The “slop rooms” on board ship and in 
the shore stations are naturally much lower 
in price. Passage across is arranged by the 
Rear Admiral. On arrival, you will report to 
Rex House in London, fourth floor, where 
you will be most cordially received. Where 
you will be sent for training will be decided 
then. 

The three of us were fortunate in being 
sent to the Royal Naval College in Green- 
wich. It is a most beautiful place, with hand- 
some buildings, and is only fifteen minutes’ 
tram ride to London. The Thames River 
sailing barges, with their great spread of deep 
red sails gliding down on the tide, are most 
picturesque. Being only a stone’s throw to the 
Prime Meridian — Greenwich mean or civil 
time, east or west — navigation there is easy. 

Depending on which branch one goes into, 
the courses are from six to twelve weeks. The 
most painstaking, unhurried teaching. After 
this, courses in gunnery and torpedo and 
signalling and you become a full fledged 
R.N.V.R. officer. Age limits are 20 to 41. 
The rate of pay is not high, 9 shillings, 6 
pence for sublieutenant, 13 and 6 for a two- 
striper. If you keep your wine bill in hand and 
get aboard a ship with duty free cigarettes, 
you should be able to live on it comfortably. 
There is additional marriage and child allow- 
ance but, on account of the exchange regula- 
tions, this cannot be sent back to the U. S. 
but is credited for payment after the war. At 
least, it will give you one good night out in 
London when the war is won. 

The R.N.V.R. is full of yachtsmen and, 
over a pink gin or two, a great deal of cruising 
is done. Port spilled on the bar makes a 
suitable medium for winning an argument on 
right of way and slightly dried Guinness stout 
can easily substitute for that mud bank that 
you fetched up on even though you are 
sure you were on the right side of the buoy. 
The normally rather reserved Englishman, 
especially when you have yachting in com- 
mon, is a grand fellow to work for. There are 
plenty of good berths available for any other 
Americans who would care to join up and, 
take it from me, they will have one grand 
time. 

C. BurnuaM PorTER 
LT., R.N.V.R. 
Chatham, England 


Cohorts and Dodos 
Editor, Y ACHTING: 


p> Have been so busy all summer that I have 
neglected you. i feel very old and very dis- 
couraged. Someone is always taking the joy 
out of life. 

I have just been reading an editorial by one 
of your contemporaries who says there are 
“cohorts supporting double-enders’”’ and, 
furthermore, the boats are ‘‘as obsolete as 
the proverbial dodo.” 

Please, do I have to break up my Mocking 
Bird even before she is altogether finished? 
(Continued on page 96) 
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“CONDOR” 
A Sharpie Schooner 


ERE is a Pacific Northwest Coast modi- 
fication of the famous sharpie model, = 
designed by William Garden, of Seattle. For 4 f 
some time, Mr. Garden has been interested y, 
in the type and has turned out several de- 
signs based on the sharpie, producing inexpen- 
sive boats for young fellows who wanted low Yj 
priced cruisers. The new boat, named Condor, .. 
was built by her owner, Carl Nyberg, for Ko 
cruising in Puget Sound and the waters of / 
British Columbia. She is 24’ 0” in length on / 
deck, 22’ 0” on the water line, 8’ 0” beam and me 
2’ 9” draft. Her sail area, in the three lowers, URE " 
is 312 square feet. baa: 
Construction is simple. The bulwark con- 
sists of a strake bent around outside of the 
sheerstrake with some two-thirds of its 
width extending above the deck line. Painted 
white, this contrasts with the black hull and 
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seems to eliminate the slab-sided appearance J i 

so often found in the type. With her green {.—. SOA ee 

bottom, oiled fir deck, white house with buff =$—__---—=—=——= 

top, varnished weatherboards and reddish es y 

brown sails, she presents an attractive pic- . = 
ture. tee FS 








Her designer says of her: “‘She is a fine sea \ 
boat and quite fast except hard on the wind iacaaetiaiaiintats Rhee Sere — 
in a lumpy sea. Close reaching in a seaway, SSS ——SS——— eee 
with reefed main, foresail and spitfire jib, 
she’s like a bird, dry and light on her helm. 
She has caused a great deal of comment and 
should appeal to anyone desiring an inexpen- 
sive type of small cruising yacht.’ 

As auxiliary power, Condor carries a 3 
horse power single-cylinder Wisconsin engine 
located under a hatch in the roomy cockpit. 
The cabin arrangement is compact and prac- 
tical for a small cruiser. 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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NEW CUTTER 
BY WARNER 


HE yacht whose plans are shown on 

this page is from the board of Winthrop 
L. Warner, naval architect of Middletown, 
Conn. In general design, she resembles the 
cutter Manisees which Mr. Warner built for 
his own use a couple of years ago. She has, 
however, somewhat longer ends. 

Her general dimensions are: Length over 
all, 39’ 10’; length on the water line, 27’ 7”; 
beam, 10’ 1”; draft, 6’ 0’. The sail area in 
mainsail, staysail and working jib is 803 
square feet. There is also a masthead Genoa 
and a spinnaker which fits the Cruising Club 
rule. The mast is a hollow box spar of Sitka 
spruce and the standing rigging is 1 by 19 
improved plow steel, socketed and fitted with 
tangs. Roller reefing gear is provided. 

Construction is husky. The frames amid- 
ships are 1144” by 2” and 114” square for- 
ward and aft. Outside planking is Philippine 
mahogany, finished 114’, and decks are 114” 
teak. Trunk and coamings are also of teak 
as is the trim inside and out. Clamp and 
shelf run the full length of the yacht. The 
lead keel weighs 8000 pounds and 1500 
pounds of lead trimming ballast are carried. 

For auxiliary power she has a Gray Four- 
52 gasoline engine which drives a two-blade 
propeller direct. The gasoline supply is 40 
gallons, in a single tank under the cockpit 
floor, while the fresh water capacity is 72 
gallons, in tanks under the berths in the cabin. 

The cabin arrangement shows a double 
stateroom forward, abaft which is the toilet 
room to port and a large hanging locker to 
starboard. The main cabin has two built-in 
berths with two extension transom berths. 
The galley is aft, with Shipmate stove and a 
two-burner alcohol stove in gimbals on the 
port side and sink and large ice box opposite. 
Special care has been taken with the ventila- 
tion of the engine compartment. 
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A FAST CRUISER 
BY J.H. WELLS 


HE plans shown on this page are from the board of 

John H. Wells, Inc., naval architects of New York, 
to the order of Alfred Epstein, of Detroit. The vessel is 
designed for cruising on the Great Lakes and in the 
waters of Florida. While the plans have been completed, 
the construction of the yacht has unfortunately been 
held up owing to the difficulty in obtaining priorities for 
a vessel of her character. 

The principal dimensions of the new yacht are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 64’ 0’’; length on the water line, 
62’ 0”; beam, 14’ 0”; and draft, 3’ 6’. The hull is of the 
express cruiser type but somewhat more ruggedly built 
than the usual high speed craft and with more beam 
than is common. She will have a keel of selected white 
oak, framing of the same material and the outside 
planking will be double, white cedar inside and Philip- 
pine mahogany outside. Decks, exterior joinerwork and 
trim will be of teak. The interior of the yacht will be 
finished in enamel with enough mahogany to give a 
pleasing touch of color. The interior of the deckhouse 
will be in natural wood. 

The power plant will consist of a pair of Kermath 
motors developing 500 horse power each. With these, 
speeds up to 32 miles per hour are possible. The electric 
plant will be a 5 kw. 110-volt generating set which will 
provide current for operating the refrigerating plant, 
the air conditioning unit and the usual electric ap- 
pliances. The machinery compartment is insulated 
throughout against heat and sound. The fuel tanks, of 
ample capacity, are located in a separate watertight 
compartment just forward of the engine room and un- 
der the deckhouse floor. The fresh water supply is 
carried in two tanks in the lazarette. 

The arrangement plan shows the forecastle forward 
with crew’s toilet room adjoining. Next aft is the gal- 
ley, to starboard, with a dinette on the opposite side of 
the ship. Between the galley and the tank compartment 
is a capacious stowage space for baggage. 

The owner’s stateroom, with two wide built-in berths, 
bureaus and lockers, is aft and adjoining it is a roomy 
bathroom with a shower and the usual fixtures. On the 
starboard side is a guest stateroom with upper and 
lower berths. The deckhouse has an L-shaped seat in 
the port after corner which may be made up into a 
double bed. The after house contains the steering wheel, 
engine controls, etc., and a hatch leading to the engine 
room below. Meals may be served either in the forward 
or after deckhouse. 


The design for the new yacht shows a fairly straight 

sheer of the raised deck type. The houses are worked 

out in the modern manner, with raking and fronts 
curved tops. An interesting and attractive vessel 
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A SMART SPORT FISHERMAN 
FOR SMART PERFORMANCE 


ARTICULARLY apropos of the current interest in deep sea fishing are the 

plans of the new sport fisherman shown herewith. What with the year ’round 
season in this type of boating and the ever-increasing number of yachtsmen being 
attracted to it, we feel that this type of power boat should be more and more 
popular in the future. 

This yacht, designed by the Furnans Yacht Agency, of Fairhaven, Mass., for 
a Rhode Island client, has a smart appearance and is designed for smart per- 
formance. She measures 51’ 0” overall, 48’ 3” water line, 12’ 6” beam, and 4’ 6” 
draft. An interesting feature of the cruiser is that her model shows a concave V- 
bottom from the stern forward to amidships. From there to the bow, though, she 
has a normal round bottom with a fairly sharp forefoot. This should noticeably 
reduce the tendency to squat aft which many power boats exhibit when at full 
speed. This full speed, of about 30 knots, will be produced by a pair of 300 hp. 
gasoline motors, with 114:1 reduction gear, installed under the deckhouse floor. 
The generator and all other mechanical equipment, as well as the two gasoline 
tanks, will be here also. Fuel capacity will total about 400 gallons while the water, 
located in a tank under the cabin floor, will run to about 150 gallons. 

Weldwood is to be used on the yacht wherever possible, for the decks, bulk- 
heads and all the outside superstructure. In addition, the floors, the cabin trunk 
top and the bulkheads will be insulated with Acoustical Celotex which will make 
the boat quiet in spite of the pair of large motors turning at full speed. The hull 
will be double-planked, cedar on the inside and Philippine mahogany on the 
outside. 

Below decks the owner plans to have the boat as smart looking as she is top- 
sides. The cabin will be finished in a light green enamel with varnished teak trim 
and will sleep seven persons in three separate compartments. Just forward of the 
engine room, on the port side, is a private stateroom for the owner. The galley 
trim is all of Monel metal. The cockpit is large and has two swivel chairs for 
fishing. Under the cockpit is a large live bait well. 

Amidships, a spacious deckhouse provides dining accommodations and con- 
tains a folding berth. Bendix dual controls enable the yacht to be steered either 
from the flying bridge or the deckhouse itself. The latest navigating, sound- 
proofing and vibration-damping equipment, as well as a radio telephone, auto- 
matic steering and fluorescent lighting, will contribute to making a fishing cruise 
in this yacht a pleasure. 





A V-bottom from stern to amidships will tend to reduce the tendency 
to squat when traveling at high speeds. At left, the accommodation plan 
shows that good designing has made the best of the cruiser’s space 
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REVERE: A YACHT OF WELDED 


Wuat’s this new cruiser, Revere, all about? 
Who designed it; who built it, and why? 

The project really started almost three years 
ago as an idea, The man who had the idea was 
Charles G. Miller, of the Taunton-New Bed- 
ford Division of Revere Copper and Brass, 
Inc. No great sailor himself, Miller had neither 
thoughts of dream ships, nor illusions of one 
single boat which would revolutionize yacht 
building. However, living and working at 
New Bedford, ‘‘capital’’ of Buzzard’s Bay 
yachting, and site of several well known yacht 
yards, he had an excellent opportunity to see 
and hear about, first hand, some of the short- 
comings of both wooden and steel construction 
in both yachts and smaller commercial vessels. 
On one set of ways he would see men chopping 
dry rot out of a wooden vessel; on the next 
they would be chipping an almost equal vol- 
ume of similarly soft and punky corroded metal 
out of a steel vessel. On other occasions it 
would be new planks or leaking seams on one 
hand, and rust-streaked, blistering paint on 
the other, all of it adding tremendously to the 
cost of running and maintaining a yacht. That, 
of course, is only part of the story — but we’ve 
all argued and discussed the questions of 
wood and steel, why a boat costs more than 
a house, and the day when yachts will be 





stamped out of a sheet of metal in Detroit. 
There’s no need to go over it all again. 

Anyway, shortening up this part of the 
story a bit, Miller came to the conclusion that 
a yacht built of a non-corrosive alloy might 
prove very interesting from many angles. He 
obtained company support for his idea and 
Revere was under way. They went at the job 
carefully and without haste, realizing that a 
thing of this kind had better not be done at 
all than to be half-done. Ben Dobson, well 
known naval architect, of New Bedford, whose 
drawing board has seen power cruisers, motor 
sailers, auxiliaries, and large Diesel and sailing 
yachts take shape, was commissioned to do the 
designing. Dobson has put in many hundreds 
of hours on the job and to him goes much of 
the credit for making Revere an outstanding 
and intensely interesting combination of the 
finest in modern materials and equipment and 
something ultra-modern in design and con- 
struction. 

Before a single plate was ever shaped, sev- 
eral profiles were drawn up, discarded, and 
improved, and the lines of the modified V- 
bottom hull refined as a result of towing tests 
made at Stevens Institute’s famous tank. The 
design, as finally developed, makes the boat 
45’ over all, 10’ beam, and 3’ draft. Revere was 


Albert Goguen 


Left — “‘Revere’s’’ welded cu- 
pro-nickel hull was constructed 
of scores of individually formed 
plates, flanged at the edges and 
re-enforced with spot welded 
angle bars. Right — one of the 
300 horsepower V-12 Scripps 
engines which drive ‘‘Revere’”’ 
at over 30 miles per hour 
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built at the Palmer Scott yard in New Bedford, 
and launched in September. On early speed 
trials, at less than full throttle, her pair of 
Scripps V-12’s have scurried her along at over 
30 miles per hour. A top speed of close to 35 
miles is expected. 

To some the details of the unusual construc- 
tion will be the most interesting, while others 
will be principally interested in the ‘“yacht- 
of-the-future”’ profile and the spacious interior 
that goes with it. Many an “oh” and “ah” 
will be breathed on viewing the carefully 
worked out details of the decorative scheme. 

But construction comes first so we’ll begin 
there. From the very beginning it was differ- 
ent. For the molds and ribbands, instead of 
being shaped to the inside dimensions of the 
hull and the boat built around them, were just 
the opposite, a large cradle-like “die” built to 
the outside shape and dimensions of the hull. 
Each section of the cupro-nickel hull was 
shaped to lie smoothly against its appointed 
part of the big wooden cradle. 

The metal thickness used throughout is .08”, 
between 1/16” and 3/32” and considerably 
thinner than the stuff generally used on small 
steel yachts. Cupro-nickel, an alloy of 70 per 
cent copper and 30 per cent nickel, which looks 
and acts very much like its companion alloy, 
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Monel, is absolutely non-corrosive. But even 
so the hull thickness could not be so thin, were 
it not for the T-beam flanges which supply 
local strength and rigidity at intervals of every 
foot or so both fore and aft and athwartships. 
The plates, none of which are large, are flanged 
over at two opposite edges to be welded to the 
adjacent plate. The third and fourth edges of 
each plate are trimmed with angle bars also 
of cupro-nickel, and spot welded in place. 
Thus, each of the scores of plates in the hull 
looked like a shallow rectangular baking pan 
at one stage of the game. The pans were 
eventually laid side by side in the wooden 
cradle and their inside edges welded together. 
Finally each pan was split up by the addition 
of athwartships divisions consisting of angle 
bars welded into place. 

The depth of the angles and flanges is only 
about one inch and that seems to be sufficient 
to act as framing as well as providing local 
strength. Deep, girder-like longitudinal string- 
ers are provided at the edges of the floors, the 
chine, and halfway up the sides, and all bulk- 
heads are made of re-enforced duraluminum 
and waterproof plywood to provide a combina- 
tion of great strength, watertightness, and 
fireproof qualities. The decks, and housetop 
were constructed similarly as a separate unit 
and welded onto the hull. 

The forming and shaping of the plates, i.e., 
the hull construction was done by one man 
who had had years of experience building cus- 
tom auto bodies piece by piece. It couldn’t 
have come out smoother if he had substituted 
mahogany and a plane for his cupro-nickel and 
welding torch. 

The cupro-nickel, however, is really only 
half of Revere’s hull. An equally important part 
is the new Royal Insulation Board, a U. 8S. 
Rubber Company product, which was used 
throughout the entire interior of hull, house, 
decks, and everything else to overcome the 
three evils of small metal yachts, sweating 
and sound and heat transmission. It seems to 
have done this very important job remarkably 
well for there is not a sign of moisture anywhere 
within the boat; the hull passes the well-known 
“thumping”’ test with flying colors; and under- 
way, Revere is one of the quietest running boats 
we have ever seen, her metal construction and 
600 horsepower notwithstanding. About 3000 
square feet of this material, one inch thick, 
went into Revere, with Bitumastic as the ad- 
hesive agent. It added (at only 4.5 pounds per 















Left — A corner of the galley 
showing the novel china and 
glassware racks and recessed 
alcohol stove. Right — look- 
ing forward through the dou- 
ble stateroom into the crews 
quarters. L. C. Chase decora- 
tive fabrics were used through- 
out, each cabin and stateroom 
having its individual theme 

























‘Revere’ stepping out on the waters of Buzzard’s Bay on a recent trial trip. The boat will be seen in Florida waters this winter and 


cruise the Atlantic seaboard and Great Lakes in 1942 


cubic foot) something over 1000 pounds to the 
boat, but from what we have seen of it so far 
the extra weight seems to be very much 
worthwhile. A complete description of this 
interesting new insulating material appeared 
in the August 1941 issue of YacuTING. 

So far Revere seems to be the best small 
metal yacht yet built from the point of view 
of construction and material. It will be most 
interesting to see how well it stands up in 
service; how well the .08” plating withstands 
scooting over the seas at a thirty-mile pace; 
whether the paint sticks without peeling and 
blistering; and whether stray currents from 
the varied electrical equipment start running 
around the hull. 

Outwardly, there is practically nothing 
about Revere’s appearance to indicate that she 
is built almost entirely of metal. But that un- 
usual ultra-modern profile is bound to “‘stop 
the show” wherever it is seen. You may like 
it, or you may not, depending upon your tastes 
along those lines. But to us the most interesting 
feature of the design was the tremendous 
amount of room provided by the long house 
and high metal foredeck which, because of its 
rounded edges, doesn’t look high. Headroom 
is sufficient for a six-footer to wear a hat any- 
where in the boat, and in the main cabin, just 
aft of the deckhouse it’s something over eight 





feet. In fact the fluorescent ceiling light there 
is all but out of reach. Even in the galley, way 
aft, there’s plenty of room to solve the space 
consuming problem of where to stow china. It 
is carried on six-deep, individually divided 
vertical racks up overhead. 

The list of cabins, staterooms, etc., sounds 
more like the accommodations on a 60-footer 
than a boat only 45 feet long. Way forward 
there’s a two berth compartment for the crew 
with its own toilet facilities, access to the deck 
by means of a ladder and more drawer space 
than many an owner’s stateroom. Next comes 
a large double stateroom, again with the berths 
up high and several tiers of drawer space be- 
neath, an adjoining toilet room, a hanging 
locker, and a dressing table with large mirror. 
The deckhouse is over ten feet long, and almost 
as wide; that’s large for a 45-footer but its 
principal feature is the feeling of openness and 
airiness brought about by the three large win- 
dows and door on each side. The two largest 
are no less than three feet wide and all con- 
tain one big pane of plate glass which rolls 
down out of sight. 

The aftermost of the large windows is in the 
main cabin, the section with headroom of 
eight feet plus, and makes it almost as bright 
and open as the deckhouse. In this cabin is a 


(Continued on page 68) 











YACHTING 


ACCESSORIES—EQUIPMENT—GADGETS 


“TEE-NEE” TRAILERS FOR BOATS 
UP TO 16 FEET 


Awmone the most important developments 


in the general boating scene in recent years 


has been the phenomenal growth in the sport 
on all kinds of inland lakes, rivers, and other 
bodies of water; more frostbiting and other 
forms of small boat and off-season sailing; and 
a tremendous increase of interest and patron- 
age in national and sectional championships 
in the smaller classes. The Penguin dinghies 
have now passed the 600 mark. Inter-Collegiate 
dinghy sailing is mushruoming at an unbeliev- 
able rate. And thousands of Americans who, a 
year or two ago, would have thought an oar- 
lock was a garden tool, have invested in skiffs 
for fishing, dinghies for sailing, and outboard 
motorboats for just plain joy-riding. 

All this has created a demand for trailers to 
move their small craft around the country, 
sometimes on trips running up to hundreds of 
miles. Most of the trailers are home built, that 





is built from old axles, wheels, and other parts 
acquired from automobile wreckers and second- 
hand parts dealers. Remarkably versatile and 
serviceable jobs have been turned out, but on 
the whole, homemade trailers leave something 
to be desired. 

We’ve been on the lookout for commercially 
made trailers for small boats but, strange to 
say, they have been few and far between. 
However, here’s something which ought to 
fill the bill for almost any boat under 16 feet in 
length. It’s the Tee-Nee trailer, featuring knee 
action wheels, a small but powerful geared 
winch, and other tricks to facilitate one man 
launching and hauling of the boat. 

The geared winch in conjunction with rub- 
ber rollers at the rear end permits the boat to 
be hauled up from the beach right into carry- 





ing position on the trailer. The cross-frame 
is an iron channel into which wooden cradles, 
shaped to fit the curve of the bottom can be 
securely bolted. Parts and accessories include 
all-steel tee-frame tubular axles and radius 
rods, double acting springs, Timken bearing 
wheels, Goodrich Hi-speed tires, fenders, a 
new style lightning coupler, chains and turn- 
buckle tightener for the sides, and heavy 
web straps. There are two sizes, one 12 feet 
long for boats up to 14 feet in length, and the 


other 14 feet long for boats up to 16 feet in 
length. The overall width of both sizes is 72”, 
the height 21’, and the capacity 500 pounds. 

Essentially the same trailers are available in 
the Tee-Nee Thrift models at somewhat less 
cost, but without tires, fenders, wood cradles, 
and some of the other fancier items. The 
wheels on the Thrift models take standard 
automobile tires. 

The Tee-Nee Trailer Co., 111 East Indianola 
Ave., Youngstown, Ohio, is the manufac- 
turer. 
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ANTI-JAZZ POT AND PAN HOLDERS 
FOR THE GALLEY RANGE 


Herre’s something which many a seacook on 
rough water has dreamed about. It’s a set of 
almost human arms, hands, and fingers which 
reach out across the range or stove, grab hold 
of pots and pans, large and small, grip them 
tightly and hold them in their appointed spots, 
regardless of sea conditions. 

As indicated in the illustration, the set con- 
sists of three different types of arms, two with 
one hand only, and the other with two hands. 
These accommodate large or small frying pans 
and pots, coffee pot, etc. of varying sizes. 
Everything is adjustable so that practically 
the entire surface of the range is within reach 
of at least one of the arms. The interlocking 
end of the hands, or fingers, facilitate a tight 
grip on a slim coffee pot or spread out wide to 





hold a giant stewpot. These fingers, unlike the 
cook’s, do not burn readily. The cross bar at 
the front, if not already there, is easily bolted 
in place along the front of the stove. Com- 
binations of one and two pairs of arms are 
being developed for smaller stoves. 

Anti-Jazz Tongs, Room 865, General Motors 
Building, New York City, is the manufacturer. 
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WORK FORMS FOR H. O. 211 
AND 214 


THERE can be little doubt that this fall and 
winter many a kilowatt hour of electricity will 
be burned up in throwing light on the books, 
tables, and work sheets of many a student of 
celestial navigation. Most of them will un- 
doubtedly be working with either H. O. 211 or 
H. O. 214. But regardless of the methods being 
studied or the classes being attended those 
fortunate enough to have a copy of George 


Mixter’s “‘ Primer of Navigation” close at hand 
will have won half the battle. This book, pub- 
lished last winter, has been hailed by experts 
and amateurs alike as far and away the sim- 
plest, clearest, and finest work on the subject 
of position finding that has ever been turned 
out. 

To make the book even more useful and to 
give everyone using H. O. 211 and 214 the 
benefits of Mixter’s gift of clarity and simplic- 
ity, Kelvin and White have recently an- 
nounced the publication in sheets of several of 
the work forms developed by Mixter and re- 
produced in his book. They come in pads of 25 
sheets each, measuring 814 by 11 inches and 
punched for use in standard 3 ring binders. 
There are three types of sheets, as follows: (1) 
H. O. 211, including Mixter’s form for line of 
position by H. O. 211 and his rectangular 
diagram or outline chart of the world (an aid in 
keeping straight on the relationship between 
hour angle and longitude) ; (2) H.O. 214, similar 
forms for use with the 214 tables; and (3) 
Latitude, including separate forms for working 
out latitude by the sun’s meridian altitude and 
by Polaris. 

The price is 50 cents per pad of 25 sheets, all 
the same kind, and they can be obtained from 
the Kelvin & Wilfred O. White Company, 90 
State Street, Boston, or 38 Water Street, New 
York City. 
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KEEPKAN PAINT BRUSH CLEANER 


Tuis one is another of those gadgets for the 
painter who likes to wind up the job within a 
minute of the instant the last bit of paint is 
spread — the fellow who just never seems to 
have time to clean his brushes. 

With Keepkan paint brush cleaner all he 
has to do is to snap the brushes into the 
hanger over the top and let the bristles hang 
down into the liquid. Pigment and vehicle 
drain out in a few hours, leaving the brushes 
soft and clean, and ready for re-use or storage. 
Several sizes of Keepkan are available, with 
capacities of from 2 to 5 brushes. Various types 
and colors of paint may be removed at the 
same time. The liquid may be used over and 
over again and refills are available when it has 
finally evaporated. If your local dealer has not 
yet been supplied, get in touch with The Howe 
Co., 100 Elmwood St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Paul Wearly scored a double at the 
National Outboard Championships, 
winning Class A II and B II. Wearly 
always uses Champions, 


CHAMPIONS USE CHAMPIONS 


Every 1941 National Outboard 


Champion Used 
Dependable Champion Spark Plugs” 









Another double winner at the 
Nationals was Jack Henckels who 
won Classes A I and C I. Henckels 
also set a new record in Class A I 
in his Champion-equipped boat. 








Congratulations to all you 1941 National 
Outboard Champions and our sincere 
thanks for the confidence you displayed in 
the dependability of Champion Spark 
Plugs. You deserved these well earned vic- 
tories and Champion is proud of the part 
its spark plugs played. 


Such universal acceptance of Champion 
Spark Plugs by racing champions the coun- 
try over is positive proof that Champions 
make every engine a better performing 
engine. They can’t afford to have any spark 
plugs less dependable than Champions. 


USE THE SPARK 


PLUG 


So equip your engine with Champions for 
better all around engine performance — 


better speed, greater economy and depend- 


ability. An outstanding reason for their 
better performance abilities is Champion’s 
patented Sillment Seal which banishes 
troublesome leakage common to ordinary 
spark plugs. 


Since leakage in spark plugs causes them to 
overheat, resulting in pre-ignition, rough, 
unresponsive and wasteful engine opera- 
tion, you can see how important it is for 
you to insist on Champions—the spark 
plugs champions use. 


CHAMPIONS USE! 
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Se DEPEND ON 
BUDA-LANOVA DIESELS 
for AUXILIARY POWER 


OU'LL find an ever-increasing number of 
Buda-Lanova “Low Pressure’ Full Diesel 
Marine Engines being specified by owners, naval 
architects, and boat builders as auxiliaries for 
sail boats. Why? — Because, regardless of the 
size of boat in which they are used, the perform- 
ance, dependability and economy of these modern 
Diesels have made them universal favorites. An 
example of this type of service is being demon- 
strated aboard the “Wakiva", Harkness Edwards’ 
70 ft. yawl (Shown above). A 4 cylinder Buda- 
Lanova Diesel furnishes auxiliary 
power. Write for complete infor- 
mation. 







Commercial Ave. 


Harvey, (Sh29) titinois 


DIESEL AND GASOLINE ENGINES 
rawr 20 H.P.. 30 232-H.P. 








YACHTING 


REVERE: A YACHT OF WELDED 
CUPRO-NICKEL 


(Continued from page 65) 


dining table seating six, and deeply cushioned seats with backs which swi 
up to make upper and lower berths. The galley and another toilet room 
are aft just forward of the small but entirely open cockpit and the laza. 
rette. Thin sheets of cupro-nickel are used on the dresser top, ete. in the 
galley, and there’s a two burner Wilcox, Crittenden alcohol stove, a large 
ice box back under the cockpit floor, an abundance of locker space, and 
several other details not usually found on boats of this size. 

A most important consideration in any interior as unusual as Revere’s 
is the decorative scheme. Much credit for the beautiful effects obtained jp 
this department is due Harriett Burker of House and Garden who planned 
it all, and selected the luxurious L. C. Chase fabrics utilized for curtains, 
upholstery, bedspreads, and ceiling covering. The color combinations in 
each cabin are just enough different to be distinctive but they all blend 
together beautifully and keep in step with the Corinco cork tile flooring 
used throughout. Towels, sheets, and blankets, too, were brought into the 
decorative picture and altogether the interior is one of the finest we haye 
seen either afloat or ashore. 

Even if Revere had been designed and built along time tried and thor- 
oughly conventional lines she would still be one of the most interesting new 
boats launched in several years. Her designer and builders couldn’t very 
well fit her out with the power plant, radiotelephone, and safety devices, 
etc. of the future so they did the next best thing — gave her all the best 
of modern equipment. Individually the engines run as smoothly as a fine 
watch and together their combined action is equalized as a perfect team by 
the Synchro-Master, a tribute to the mechanical age which substitutes 
absolute synchronism for annoying ‘‘wow-wow.”’ Bendix Controls shift 
the gears and open the throttles and still there was room in the engine 
room for a 100 watt U. S. Motors generator and a C-O-Two carbon 
dioxide cylinder for fire protection. 

At the controls in the deckhouse there is a Ritchie globe underlit com- 
pass and binnacle and a Kenyon Speedometer in addition to the control 
mechanisms of all that goes with the engine room. Other items in the deck- 
house are a Chelsea clock and barometer and a Wilcox-Gay Recordio. 

The new and modern is also found on deck in the form of an Ideal electric 
windlass, a monel Seacurity anchor and a Danforth Mark II cast steel 
anchor, both considerably lighter in weight than the old-fashioned kedge. 
Riding atop the house is a Dyer eight-foot Hydrolite sailing and rowing 
pram. A bank of Exide Marine batteries supplies conventional seagoing 
direct current but before it goes very far it is converted to 120 cycle A. C. 
with another ultra-modern touch, a pair of Electronics Laboratories con- 
verters which occupy no more space than a small tin of biscuits. Thanks to 
the A. C. thus supplied, every corner of Revere can be fluorescent lighted 
four times as brightly as with the same amount of direct current. See her 
at night and you’ll realize there’s a lot in this idea of fluorescent lighting 
afloat. Her radiotelephone is a Hallicrafters 50-watt affair with six crystals 
for ship-to-ship, Coast Guard, and 4 shore station bands. And there is even 
anintercommunicating phone between the galley and the forward stateroom. 

Revere will call at leading clubs and yachting events in Florida this winter 


and will return north to see and be seen in the spring. Beacuooml 





Liberal headroom, large windows, and light tones of color make the deckhouse unusually open and 
bright. The | Hallicrafter’s radiotelephone is set flush in the duraluminum and waterproof plywood 
bulkhead. At the left is the Wilcox-Gay Recordio, a combination of broadcast receiver, record playé’ 
and recording instrument. Electronics Laboratories fluorescent lighting is used throughout the yacht 
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| BECAME A “YACHTSMAN’S WIFE” 


(Continued from page 34) 


think of, something seemed to have been the right thing to do and we were 
off again. A foggy evening was settling down and, not wanting to go farther 
out to sea, we changed our course and put into Stonington, as quaint a 
village as could be found on any coast. The night, strangely, turned bril- 
liant and the stars in the sky seemed to be reflected from the water across 
the bay by the galaxy of lights on the point at Watch Hill. The lights 
twinkled on the breakwater as they have since Revolutionary days, there 
were a few masts in the harbor and against the sky were outlined the old 
houses with their widow’s walks. 

Next evening we had an exciting time trying to get into the tiny harbor 
at Cuttyhunk, with darkness shrouding the markers that we knew were 
there and rocks just under the surface on either side. We got through 
safely, waking next morning to find ourselves in an exquisite harbor. 

The following day we made a short run to Woods Hole and went in on a 
roaring tide that actually pulled the buoys under and made the waters 
seethe and boil in a most alarming fashion. One would have sworn there 
were rocks in that swirling water but we make a practice of relying on our 
charts with the thought that, if we sink our ship, we can blame it on the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. This time, as usual, we went through safely. 


Nexr day we went on to Marthas Vineyard, sailing before a stiff 
breeze that built up quite a sea and drenched us rather rudely but got us 
there in no time. We visited shore that evening and next morning awoke 
to find ourselves fogbound. Around noon, there was an hour or two of sun- 
line and then more rain and a threatening sky. We stayed in port another 
hight and next morning there were warnings of a hurricane brewing off 
Cape Hatteras and aimed in the direction of the Jersey shore. Weather 
men seemed to think that it would swerve at Sandy Hook and swing out 
to Nantucket so we changed our course once more and fled back through 
Woods Hole and up Buzzards Bay to the Canal. The whole way was 
shrouded in fog but not badly enough to endanger a craft of our size. 
en we reached the Canal, we were fortunate in having the tide with 
's and went through on the down grade. This was just as well since our 
hotor was beginning to splutter again. We anchored for the night in an 
trtificial pond which the government. has dredged as a yacht refuge just 


LARCHMONT 


inside the Cape Cod Bay end of the Canal and found it a snug harbor. 

Storm warnings were still flying next morning but, after consulting with 
the local Coast Guard, we decided to run for Gloucester that day. The 
hurricane was reported 200 miles off Nantucket. It seems that, while a 
hurricane creates a great furor within its own area, it really progresses 
quite slowly. We made it safely but reached port that evening to find an 
air of expectancy prevailing. Nearly everyone had two anchors out and was 
allowing plenty of swinging room. We found ourselves what seemed a safe 
spot and prepared for the night. The wind that had brought us kiting up 
the coast had died and the water of the harbor was like glass. 

For the past three days, we’d been promised a hurricane and it was 
beginning to look as though it had changed its plans entirely. Frankly, 
we felt a bit let down. Every time we’d gotten any kind of a puff of wind, 
one of us had said: “‘ Well, here she is!’”’? And then we’d all giggle. 

That night, having turned in early, we were on the verge of waking next 
morning when the wind really started to blow. From my bunk, I heard one 
of the men in the main cabin sleepily offer: ‘“‘Well, here she is,”’ and this 
time we all giggled contentedly. The wind was really shrieking, just as it 
does in all ‘‘storm at sea’’ stories, and we were being pitched about in quite 
a ‘storm at sea”? manner. But, knowing we were safely tucked away in 
harbor, none of us hurried to look the situation over. Imagine our surprise, 
then, when a clamor of voices suddenly burst forth and we all popped our 
heads out of various hatches to find that our anchor had dragged and that 
we were rapidly bearing down on a large motor cruiser which had come in 
during the night. A family was in residence on the boat and mother, 
father, two daughters and one paid hand were shouting at us and waving 
fenders about preparatory to trying to protect their boat if we did try to 
board them. We saved them from calamity, to say nothing of saving our- 
selves, by veering chain and dropping back from them. We soon had an- 
other anchor out and we began to speak in more respectful tones of the 
hurricane that had finally arrived. It was over with before noon but it 
was nice while it lasted. 

It was about then that I decided I’d had all anyone could ask of one 
cruise. I had left my office ten days before. Our other woman passenger had 
to leave so I decided to go back to New York and give the men the remain- 
der of the week in the totally masculine atmosphere they claim to like. 


You will, I know, be surprised to learn that, by the time I had been 
back in New York for a week, I had already begun to plan my next cruise. 
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BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY— 86.8 PROOF 
SOMERSET IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Haig & Haig Scotch was 
born 314 years ago. It 
has seen Britain win 
over 100 Naval Battles 
—and has set for itself 
an unequalled record of 


continuous satisfaction. 








YACHTING 
A GRATIFYING SEASON AT MARBLEHEAD 


(Continued from page 49) 


battle all the way and winning the Eastern title this year. Ellen Connolly’s 
Bubble won the season and Corinthian championships of the First Division 
but her chief rival in a strong class, Johnny Marvin’s Rip Tide, was good 
enough to capture the Eastern, Pleon, and Sunday honors. Bill Pinkham’s 
Dawich was No. 1 boat in the Third Division, his strongest opposition 
coming from ten-year-old Gene Connolly’s Zuleika. Marjorie Allen’s 
June Bug, lacking real opposition, swept everything in the Fourth group, 

In team racing, Pleon this season was victorious over Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian for the Philip J. Roosevelt Trophy, beat Stage Harbor, Dux- 
bury, Manchester and Sandy Point, broke even with Vineyard Haven 
and lost to Cohasset. 

In other special racing during the last month of the season, Lincoln 
Davis’ Roulette II won the Ladies’ Plate in a series that drew a special 
award by the Eastern Yacht Club to John Lawrence of Moose for his sports- 
manship in agreeing to resail the final race after his boat had seemingly 
won the trophy. The two grand handicap races, the Eastern’s Guy Lowell 
Memorial Cup event and Corinthian’s Chowder Race, were won by Francis 
M. Thurmon’s schooner Flying Fish and Robert H. Bishop’s yawl Siesta, 
a pair of old-timers that did fine jobs in rugged conditions. 


Ir was an excellent season, although it ended with a note of sadness for 
the yachting fraternity with the announcement by Commodore Herbert M. 
Sears that his famous 53-year-old schooner Constellation, a landmark at 
Marblehead for half a century, had been given to the Navy to be scrapped 
for her metal and would never again come sailing proudly around Light- 
house Point. That, for the yachtsmen of Marblehead, who loved America’s 
most beautiful yacht, was almost a personal tragedy. 


MARBLEHEAD CHAMPIONSHIP STANDINGS, 1941 


Name Starts Corinthian Eastern Season 
25-Rating Class Q and Eight-Metres (5) 
Navigoll....... Bin x kas 21 . 600 . 833 714 
es GMS ane se 15 .491 719 . 620 
Thirty-Square-Metres (8) 
Li” OE 6 EA eNO RECN e Ry 21 . 836 . 783 .814 
rise ic, Cae t eae 21 . 733 . 807* 781 
Ppa aT 20 .675 . 553 588 
International One-Designs (9) 
I 5S aks as WG Handa 21 . 738 . 768 . 738 
(OC "ESS ae? aren ane Se 18 .679 .699 yf. 
er Te ee 22 . 652 .670 . 661 
M-B Class Knockabouts (13) 
OTST! EDS oe ce aS 21 . 882 . 793 845 
OSS | AROS enter ee Sear 19 .807 .778 . 789 
FAT RR Ra eae 22 572 741 . 658 
National 110 Class (21) 
RRP IR a eA aaa tang eh 20 .688 . 833 . 759 
WPIMRE ond ococ, 5 cutee sons os3 17 . 639 . 692 . 661 
ee ee re rn cae 17 Tis .503 . 659 
"1 aR SR GR a acne ae Bra 15 .617 . 666 .621 
Class T, 14-Footers (7) 
(CP EIS URE oe a eS RL (AL A a A 14 .733 .537 .661 
Pee Ok roe Se IS ek 11 . 274 .425 . 363 
Town Class Knockabouts (25) 
Nk iss bo rp enna es 22 . 784 . 853 . 820 
PED tik cia dou Geese ee 21 .701 . 847 . 762 
SS ae ote erry 17 . 642 wal . 693 
WS ck hs ree Sin ue Sign ett 22 . 694 . 569 641 
Brutal Beast Class, First Division (7) 
PMB 6 Ragas ae 19 .879 . 798 847 
EE .ask: bx sch'v ps Gueeetee 19 755 . 807* . 762 
he te org a a oa 15 .617 .492 .575 
Second Division (5) 
I gooey ak eee 18 844 .700 .778 
II 535 5d oe oe eae 16 671 . 798* . 730 
MI cco hls oa hs ames 19 685 . 550 . 638 
Third Division (13) 
Saas 17 714 . 792 . 767 
MN ihe oe vc ka ones 13 . 594 . 764 .689 
Wee Wells... 5.6.65 508 14 674 412 . 600 
Fourth Division (14) 
ES Oy ae 17 824 852 . 867 
I Cee ta Sew 12 . 587 . 393 .487 
Herreshoff 121%4-Footers (7) 
We ee So 16 . 732 546 . 648 
IE ois os isrics Kivawens 19 .599 .634* .627 
Rt eis be, ba racic gaa 18 585 546 . 603 


* Won Eastern Open Championship. 
** Won Corinthian Open Championship. 
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THE GRAY OWNER 
IS TWICE FORTUNATE 


PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


The most extraordinary mail route in the United States 
twists 95 spectacular miles through the rapids of the Upper 
Snake River in Idaho. Photo taken in Hell’s Canyon, more 
than a mile deep. The boat is a 58’ steel hull, owned and 
operated by Kyle McGrady of Clarkston. Twin 3-cylinder 
Gray Marine Diesels, with 3:1 reduction gears. 




















Tue Gray Owner will be doubly fortunate during Information for Boat Owners 
the days ahead, with a vitally interested and country- 


wide Marine Dealer and Service Organization there on 
the job . . . only one job, mind you . . . to look after 


Gray Technical Bulletins have been so much in demand that we are 
prompted to offer some from this series which we consider of current 
interest to all Boat Owners today, when savings and conservation are 


Gray’s Gray Owners. uppermost. Simply send a 3-cent stamp to cover mailing. 
No. 131—Rubber Mountings 
Gray is interested only in marine engines, and No. 207—Starting the New Motor 
has an active interest in seeing to it that every Gray No. 247—Overhauling an Engine after 


Submersion in Salt Water 
No. 289—Oil Pressure 
No. 288—High Altitude Operation 
No. 347—Good Practice, Water Intake Line 


Owner gets the best from his engine longest. . . . We 
are coming into the period when we'll have a real 
opportunity to prove just that! 
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p : No. 358—Oil Filters? Yes! No! i 
EOPLE have been saying for years that Gray No. 353—Operating Temperature and Efficiency 
builds the best, and some 150,000 Gray Marine Motors No. 363—Insulation and Sound Proofing j 
in service today, at an average maintenance cost of less No. 395—Ausxiliary Installations 
than 50 cents per cylinder per year, over ten years, back No. 43 1—Trouble Shooting 
up that statement. . . . Gray Service Department stocks 
parts for Gray engines up to 35 years old. 
Gasoline 
and 
Diesel 
Marine 
Engines 
10-175 H.P. 
GRAY MARINE MOTOR COMPANY . 
688 CANTON AVENUE, DETROIT . 
— THE GRAY DEALER WILL SERVE YOU WELL 
ATLANTIC COAST Norfolk, Va. Alexandria Bay, N. Y. Houston, Tex. Portland, 
New York City Austin Marine Motor Co. Fitzgerald & Lee Peden Company Oregon Marine Supply Co. 
Bowler, Holmes & Hecker Co. New Bern, No. Carolina Lake George, N. Y. New Orl Seattle 
Barbour Boat Works Scott M. Henderson gies , niga eas Richard Froboese Company 
Gray Aldrich Marine Corp. Charleston, S. C. Buffalo ve cables ci seman Evans Engine & Equipment 
Philadelphia Marine Shops Tonawanda Island Shipyard Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Johnson & Towers Manset, Maine FLORIDA AND THE GULF San Antonio Machine & Supply Co. ALASKA 
Baltimore Manset Marine Supply Co. Miami Anch ond Fairbanks 
Mahon & Gall Jonesport, Maine Henry A. Pohl, Inc. Ragin creer Wells Alaska Motors 
Devon, Conn, Tr Port Tampa, Fla. Les Angeles 
C.E. French MIDDLE WEST T. L. Waring & Son Charles E. Smith ; FOREIGN 
Washinton, D. C. Chicago Pensacola San Francisco are Gray Distributors all over 


: There 
5. King Fulton, Inc. W. L. Masters & Son Marshall Boat Works Thomson Machine Works the world, in 55 countries. 











CONSERVE PAINT 





FOR UNCLE SAM 


. He may need most of the paint next spring that this 
country will be able to produce. Here is how you can 
help him. Take care of the paints left over from this 
season to minimize your future requirements. Order in 
your paint this fall so as not to be in his way in : 
the spring. You'll help him... you'll save money. 
Write for color cards and dealer’s name. 





Act now. 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
21 West Street 970 Tennessee St. 





AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 























MORE SHIPS FOR THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD! 


First of a distinguished line of modern patrol boats. Clean-lined, fast and 
capable, they are worthy products of Wheeler skill and craftsmanship. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD INC.* * * BROOKLYN N. Y. 











YACHTING 


AUTOMATIC HELMSMAN FOR 
SAILING YACHTS 


(Continued from page 46) 


its card and let go of the tiller. Nothing happened. Just as I started 
to reach for a screwdriver, the tiller jogged over an inch; fifteen seconds 
later, it came back the same distance. Patricia kept her nose pointed 
unswervingly at the committee boat and the collective jaws of the crew 
dropped perceptibly. After ten minutes of faultless operation, which re- 
warded me for all the effort and preparation that went into the gadget, 
it was cut out until after the start of the race. Patricia nearly won that 
race. She finished fifth because her skipper, torn between his interest in 
the gadget and his interest in the race, rounded the last mark in the wrong 
direction and had to unwind and then wind up correctly, being passed by 
four boats in the process. The next month’s operation disclosed the need 
for minor adjustments which were made when opportunity offered — 
usually just before a race since I had no opportunity to experiment during 
the week. For the last three weeks of operation, it was not found necessary 
to remove the covers of the power unit and a quite reasonable reliability 
seems to have been achieved. 


Ir was quickly discovered that the gadget was no substitute for being in 
the “right spots” but, for a skipper with my limitations, it is undoubtedly 
helpful in getting in them. It is no substitute for good judgment in sailing 
a race but it loyally and accurately carries out the skipper’s instructions 
while that harassed individual is trying to figure out what to do next. To 
those who think it sails the boat faster, I would point to three last places 
ignominiously occupied by Patricia since the gadget was installed. To those 
who think no gadget could possibly sail a boat to windward as well as 
their own expert touch, I would point to two successive victories which 
Patricia scored. After careful observation, I have concluded that no im- 
provement in actual sailing of the boat is obtained with the gadget but 
that an improvement in the average skipper’s judgment is likely to result 
since he can devote his whole attention to the problem at hand. 

One design class racing should be just what its name implies. I have, 
therefore, removed the gadget from Patricia and will henceforth struggle 
along as previously. My warm thanks are here extended to Corny Shields 
(who needs no gadgets) and all other members of the International One 
Design Class for permission to conduct this experiment. 

See you out there! 


‘““‘DILEMMA,’’ BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


(Continued from page 35) 


Anyone connected with the shipbuilding industry will realize that today 
spare time is a rare commodity; the successful culmination of the job was 
directly due to the interest and enthusiasm of the apprentice group. Equally 
important was the codperation extended by shipyard personnel and officials, 
from President Homer L. Ferguson and Vice President Captain Roger 
Williams down. 

Among many others who contributed to the restoration the following 
must be mentioned: T. A. McMillan, of W. H. McMillan’s Sons, who con- 
tributed gratis blocks and hardware for the boat; Ernest Ratsey, of Ratsey 
& Lapthorn, and Merriman Brothers, Inc., whose prices for furnishing new 
sails and equipment made it possible for them to be acquired on the 
Museum’s slim budget. 


Axruovas she was turned over to this institution in 1938, Dilemma’s resto- 
ration did not begin until the fall of 1940 when the boat was taken over to 4 
quiet corner of the Newport News Shipyard and the work of getting her 
in shape was started. Taking stock of the vessel as she lay, it was found 
that, in addition to lacking the fin keel with its lead bulb, the yacht was 
without both standing and running rigging and sails; the stringers were cut 
in the way of the keel, the planking was stove in places, and two frames 
were broken. 

Work went on steadily during the winter and spring and, finally, all spick 
and span in her new paint, Dilemma was relaunched on July 19th, 1941, 
and towed to a mooring off the Hampton Yacht Club, to be rigged. Shortly 
afterwards, she had her first trial spin and demonstrated handily that she 
had retained the turn of speed for which she was famous half a century 480. 

Dilemma was in commission and used through the summer but will ulti- 
mately come to The Mariners’ Museum. Here she will be permanently 
displayed as a joint memorial to the designing genius of Captain Nathanael 
Greene Herreshoff and to the yachting enthusiasm and skill of Clifford D. 
Mallory who was, in fine, the person responsible for the preservation of this 
historic vessel. 
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MAKE THE MOTOR ACCESSIBLE! 


(Continued from page 30) 


Speaking of simplicity, these goldbergian systems of getting gasoline out 
of a tank are a pain in the neck. Fuel pumps may be necessary on some 
high-powered motors, and they may be reliable, though one of them caused 
the loss by fire of a boat I owned. But, for most small cruisers and auxil- 
aries, the tanks can perfectly well be installed to feed by gravity. You can 
get a lot of gravity cheap, and it has never broken down yet. Tanks big 
enough for most purposes can be installed on or near cockpit or bridge floor 
levels, safely enclosed, vented outboard and, if possible, scuppered over- 
board. They ought to be removable for cleaning without tearing up the 

deck and should have more and bigger handhole plates than most tanks do. 


My pet idea is that the fuel outlet should be flush with the inside of the 
tank and draw from the tank’s lowest corner, so that it gets out the last 
drop. Most tanks never run completely dry; inevitably, some dirt, sludge 
and scale settle in the bottom. Then, once in a while, in that hard chance 
when she’s jumping everything on end and you’re muttering a little prayer 
that nothing goes wrong with the engine, this gunk is stirred up. Enough 
of it is sucked down the fuel line to plug the strainer — and there you are. 
Ever have to clean a strainer with the boat rolling like a barrel and throw- 
ing you against the hot exhaust pipe? It’s fun. 

If your fuel line drains from the lowest point in the tank, this gunk won’t 
accumulate. It’ll come through a little at a time and occasional routine 
ceaning of the strainers will take care of it. I’d certainly have two tanks, 
one on each side, and would run each of them dry once in a while, keeping 
the other shut off with a reserve supply in it. 

For strainers, I like the rig we put in one cruiser. She had two tanks, with 
ashutoff on each, the two fuel lines coming into a tee. Between the tee and 
the carburetor was an arrangement of more tees, elbows, tubing, two 
strainers and four shutoff cocks. With this I could bypass either strainer, 
feeding through the other from either tank, and remove, clean and replace 
the dirty strainer without stopping the motor. This is a great comfort on a 
lee shore when the motor starts coughing for gas it can’t get through a dirty 
screen. Normally, you feed through one strainer at a time, keeping the 
other in reserve, clean. It can be done quite cheaply with ordinary automo- 
bile strainers. 

Another rig an ingenious machinist put in this same boat may be worth 
mentioning. In changing motors, we found the new exhaust manifold was 
below the water line, hence had to carry the exhaust pipe up at an angle to 
ahigh point before turning the cooling water into it. A water-jacketed pipe 
would have been expensive to make up, so the machinist, a first-class man, 
took a length of ordinary copper tubing and coiled it closely around the 
two-foot length of dry exhaust pipe, carrying the water through the coil 
from the manifold to the high spot. I don’t know how this would work on a 
very hot-running high speed motor, but on that old heavy duty Kermath 
it was just as effective as a regular water-jacketed exhaust pipe. 

Speaking of changing oil (a while back), few boat installations seem to 
have any provision for draining the old oil out of the low point of the crank- 
case. You can poke a hand pump in somewhere and pump, or you can dis- 
connect a pipe somewhere and let the engine pump the oil out (don’t go off 
and leave it running, though), but you don’t really get the old sludge and 
gunk out of the bottom of the case. Most cases have oil drain plugs in their 
bottoms but there’s no way of getting in under the beds to open ’em. Would 
itbe such a terrible job, before the motor is set on the beds, to connect up 
some kind of drain pipe that could be carried out clear of the beds for 
draining and flushing purposes? 


Scientists finally blasted the old fallacy of off-center propellers offering 
kss drag under sail than center line wheels, though, unfortunately, not 
until after a lot of off-center installations had been foisted on the public. 
Personally, I wouldn’t ever have had a boat with an off-center wheel even 
vhen they were supposed to be good. I never saw such a boat that handled 
decently under power or an off-center wheel that wouldn’t reach out and 
snatch every lobster pot line that came within hailing distance on its side. 
Md have a center line wheel and, what’s more, unless I had to figure on 
doing an awful lot of racing, a solid one — a two-blader with the shaft 
marked inside the boat so that you could set the wheel parallel to the 
deadwood. It might cost a fraction of a knot in speed under sail but I’ve 

1 shipmates with too many folding propellers that wouldn’t unfold and 
tathering propellers that wouldn’t go into reverse to want any truck with 
them even as an auxiliary proposition. After all, an auxiliary that doesn’t 
Work is worse than no auxiliary at all. 

t's going to be interesting to see what the conditions of the next few 
years, what with wars, priorities and taxes, do to marine engine installation 
ttoblems. Something in the way of simplification, no doubt. I’ve always 
figured that when I built the ideal auxiliary (probably not before 2041 
‘D.) ’'d equip her with an engine powerful enough for something ap- 
Poaching motor-sailer performance under power, for the usual sort of 
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Here’s a new place to go 














Hotel Playa de Cortes at Guaymas, Mexico 


The Desert Resort by the Sea— opens Dec. | 





1 RELAX IN THE SUN 


Overnight from the Arizona border, Hotel 
Playa de Cortés offers you modern Amer- 
ican comfort in the friendly foreign at- 
mosphere of Old Mexico. You'll enjoy the 
luxurious swimming pool, in a sunny patio 
bright with tropical flowers. Hotel furni- 
ture is handmade of Mexican hardwoods. 
Cuisine features delicious seafoods. 





3 RIDE ON THE DESERT 

Hotel Playa de Cortés has its own ranch, 
with fine saddle horses. You can go on 
many interesting rides across the desert, 
along the seashore and up into the moun- 
tains. Guides accompany you for no extra 
charge. Other sports: tennis, badminton, 
loafing in the warm winter sunshine, ex- 
ploring the quaint village of Guaymas. 


Mail This Coupon 


O. P. Bartlett, Dept. YA-11, 310 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free folder de- 
scribing Hotel Playa de Cortés. 


My Name 
Address 








City 





a ee ee 


State 





Ha cere se ns as ce eins si gis et in eo mh 





2 CATCH A TOTUAVA 


You can go out any dayin one of the Hotel’s 
modern cruisers and catch more fish than 
you ever dreamed of (women and men find 
this equally thrilling). Biggest winter fish 
is the Totuava, found exclusively in the 
Gulf of California, averaging 100 pounds 
in weight. Lobster spearing at night is an- 
other popular sport. 


4. HOW TO GET THERE 

Take Southern Pacific-Rock Island’s 
streamlined Arizona Limited (above) 
starting December 15—direct from Chi- 
cago to Tucson, where you board through 
Pullman to Guaymas. Also fine service to 
Tucson on our Golden State Limited and 
Californian (Chicago-Los Angeles through 
El Paso and the Mexican border country), 
Sunset Limited and Argonaut (New 
Orleans-Los Angeles through the roman- 


tic Old South). 


The Friendly 
Southern Pacific 
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* In keeping with a strictly modern streamlined 
exterior, we have endeavored to equip “Revere” 
with the very latest and finest items of mechanical 
equipment and decoration that we could obtain. 
We are proud to list below the various manufac- 
turers of equipment that went into our boat. 


* * * 














AONE Sob sscacsosspssoosescoscciiocss taisasipesin sss: ohn super egeaeaE Scripps Motor Company 
RUMANIA TAMU 5.555. 5.s..0sccapnssbadiaciooasestpocorsokepemapartage Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Rae TIONS anon os soci capceen vo nn cbesbiiacasphcsospapbaboneeee Synchro-Master 
MRR BIN UIINS, 5... 52.5 cosccspttncaeedain sie aera Barbour Stockwell Company 
Bepiene Sia MARIOS oo ois siso. sins occa seinee B & S Cable Company 
a ANG sik on polasctbonsiaivstves voces se U. S. Rubber Company 
Intercommunicating Telephone System S. H. Couch Co. 
0 SERCO RY Se AEN Ses ROARS ROE NR International Nickel Company 
Shaft Struts—Logs—Rudders—W heela............ Columbian Bronze Corporation 
Rubber Strut Bearings Lucian Q. Moffitt, Inc. 
Starting and Lighting Batteries............ The Electric Storage Battery Company 
Gasoline Driven Electric Generatot.......... United States Motor Corporation 
eS RED Reed See Se SMR ERCE OA! MBC Savage Marine Company 


Gasoline and Oil 
Marine Telephone 


becaaeees The Texas Company 
isa Beecrismelies The Hallicrafters Company 











Water Cooled Exhaust Manifolda................... Providence Coppersmithing Co. 
Broadcast Receiver..........cccsescoosssesseesssest Sarees Wilcox-Gay Corporation 
CAI A IE ois sas capi os oc encsssasssupielbannne Chelsea Clock Company 
CMS TE PURER RN 5a cass sss s ce <oscoscostosongnensionbod E. S. Ritchie & Sons, Inc. 
Ppa es kd Sorc reese cksnpocisnevs ovens oxtoeoee Kenyon Instrument Co., Inc. 
Fire Protection Equipment......................05 C-O0-Two Fire Equipment Company 

Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
Gasoline and Water Tanks.................0...c:ccss0cse0ee Gerstein and Cooper Company 


Life Rails and Tiller Rope 
Hazard Wire Rope Div. of Am. Chain & Cable Co., Inc. 
Electric Windlass... ian ..ldeal Windlass Company 


Electric Wires and Cables lok chiseaseiahesessscoovstoesakeres sauce General Cable Corp. 
Fluorescent Lighting System...................::seseeeseee Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 
SUI oso snchmecnSpccrcssssvevsavacli sihoienqbeaiuceoneted Portable Light Company 
RNIN Noses saa osecuifessviderenenssvxcsossdesitoer Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
RUINED POMIRINUNRINING Soci sarees son estsssetnas ny scctvsveunssunsiconsgeh Koehler Manufacturing Co. 


RUIN AMI oss dss ovelsiescssctno soa canesscnssacsnapvachecebopepaaeenee 
EPOGK WES BEDS BAIS a 025i cs cs0 5 00scesdecssooreopensgtbived 


wee. be Anchorage, Inc. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 





TAI, PRCT R OIG oss snsc sci ssesinsecsnasesssossissancsinctedon Kearfoot Engineering Co, 
co eeee at | RRR EOD ge OC Rnd tte eR The Sparks-Withington Co, 
PNR iss ics iopinncasssventeasistod The Rostand Manufacturing Co. 
PR ion comer sdacntin cc atacincess Youngstown Welding & Engineering Co. 


Exterior and Interior Paint... ...International Paint Company 
Decorative Fabrics........ i <: Chine & Compan, Goodall Decorative Fabrics 











WieeethNh MONI ia dasss 555 sccsnoscevercticcectoseees New Bedford Venetian Blind Company 
Monogrammed Bed Sheets................. Wamsutta Mills 
BURNS si ccsaiciesisncadisieercesss asics toscisrbsinnscued Springfield Woolen Mills Company 
pr Ren NL RECO ee ere ae rms Wellington Sears Company 
GR RUG aie ici ees cpc ceca ss ead ss ensedochbogenpbn et U. S. Rubber Company 
Sands Toilets and Lavatories........................0 Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 
Thermal and Acoustical Insulating Materialls.............. U. S. Rubber Company 
Cn ae RIG oo. ices csc dike. cs adeeb Cork Insulation Company 


Leeaclcs and Hard Wate......csisesecccsssssosssosssssossscssossnessessoeoencosserse ee Lock Company 
RM IN BO es sccancesboce sesvcentacbistvevess 


Annin & Company 





Fe RE NIE sc cass issnsspnsservvinescsicscsospsstccensinseissesnaseeeaene The E. J. Willis Company 
PRN TN scar cecsassstasessénsasocresrevanssesqucecenevous Montague Rod and Reel Company 
OS SR ee See iter eR eT Ashaway Line & Twine Company 
oe eee |. ORR A Re LUO: PERE ARCEN TEE Jackson Vitrified China Company 


BORNE TORN ss sssesssocsasecsasecissetecsoesses 
Cooking U0eiils.....ccssseescesiene.ss 


..Oneida Community, Ltd. 


ewes Copp er and Brass se a 
“Rome Manu acturing Company Division 


..General Electric Company 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Company 


* * * 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 


Welding Machinery..............0..0:+ 








YACHTING 


week-end and short vacation cruising; but, if I ever got the time really to 
go places and not have to be back Monday morning, I’d yank it out and 
put in something much smaller, either a heavy duty two-cylinder or g 
small four. The big motor would have all the usual superfluities: starter, 
generator and what not. But the small engine, for use offshore and in ports 
where there isn’t a machine shop on every dock, would be as simple and 
independent as it could be made — no starter or generator, for instance, 
but an impulse magneto instead; no reduction gear or reverse. The way 
things look now, I’m not so sure I wouldn’t put in the simpler unit in the 
first place. Except that, the way things look now, the perfect auxiliary wil] 
have to wait until 2141 a.p. to be built. 


~~ 


PROGRESS IN FOUR-RUNNER ICE BOATS 


(Continued from page 51) 


Through the use of equalized compression springs, the designer has suc- 
ceeded in giving the craft the riding comfort sacrificed by the hard-riding 
rigid planks. (Note the cylindrical metal devices protruding above the ends 
of the planks.) The result is that the craft has spring action at all four cor- 
ners, instead of only in the middle, thus providing more comfort than that 
derived from the spring action of the curved, non-rigid runner planks. 

The operation of the compression springs is interesting. Each runner aft 
has two springs housed in telescoping tubes. The lower tube section of each 
housing is welded or brazed to the runner hobbler; the upper sections are 
fitted to the runner beam. A spring works between each set of tubes. While 
each runner aft has two springs to insure true alignment, each forward 
rudder has a single larger spring and spring housing around the rudder 
posts. Each pair of smaller springs aft was worked out to have the same 
compression as each single large spring forward. The result is that the 
springs have balanced compression throughout, each not varying more 
than five per cent from the other, a practically negligible amount. With 
balanced spring pressure, stability throughout is insured. With the efforts 
of sail and hull weight centered and balanced, all is stabilized because 
the balanced spring pressure allows each fore and aft runner to carry an 
equal burden on either tack. 

There is a 12-inch diameter grooved wheel, which turns on a heavy rod 
set vertically between the sections of the runner plank, built inside the 
body forward. Bolted to this wheel, and working through the’sides of the 
body, are rigid tie rods connected by clevises to the arms securely fixed 
atop the rudder posts. Around the grooved wheel just mentioned, and 
around a drum turning with the steering wheel, is a cable tautened by a 
turnbuckle. This allows remote control steering. 


Aosustment of the steering runners is simply a matter of tightening or 
loosening the threaded clevises at the ends of the tie rods. Adjustment 
entails either increasing or decreasing the turning radius. This is about as 
mechanically perfect as steering on a four-runner ice boat can be. The same 
remote control steering principle has proved itself on the three-runner 
Skeeter for a decade and none better has yet been devised. In the four years 
of four-runner ice boat experimenting, at least a half dozen steering systems 
were tried and discarded. In all probability, this one will stay. 

In sailing, this four-runner craft turned as fast or shorter than the how- 
rudder craft of the three-runner design. The former was found to have 
considerably more control, because of the balanced pressure on the lee 
runners. However evenly distributed, the load on the lee rudder was suf- 
ficient for steering at all times. According to the skipper, the craft showed 
no tendency whatever to slide or slue while turning or in straight sailing. 
A surprising outcome is that the balance of the boat throughout enables 
her to steer herself, attention to the wheel being required only when 
changing course. 

Foremost among the reactions of one who is sailing the four-runner de- 
sign is the feeling of security which results from the knowledge that the 
craft will not pitch forward into a capsize while hiking. This is the bad 
trick of the bow-rudder, three-runner craft, although skippers of this type 
of boat maintain they can thwart that tendency by easing the sheet. 

In the four-runner type, there is no inclination to pay off or come up into 
the wind, as with the single bow-rudder and Hudson River types. Equal 
pressure on the runners of four-runner craft is the reason for holding true, 
regardless of hiking. As for spinning tendency, the stability and balance of 
the hull preclude this danger. The four-runner ice boats will, of course, 
hike, but not as much as will three-runner craft in the same wind. Hence 
the chances of capsizing are substantially reduced. Needless to say, any iee 
boat will capsize in a gale. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Reynolds that the four-runner design can, and will, 
be developed into the fastest of all ice boats — and the safest. The current 
season will see another long forward step taken in that direction. 
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“REVERE 






View forward, showing ‘'Revere’s’’ stateroom and 
one of the three lavatories. In keeping with her 
streamlined exterior, she is completely fitted and 
decorated with products supplied by leading manu- 
facturers of marine equipment, 
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e@ The new welded all-metal cabin cruiser, 
‘Revere’, is now on her way to meet the 
critical eyes of yachtsmen in the major 
ports along the Atlantic seaboard. 

We have told you frankly that this yacht 
is an experiment, initiated nearly two years 
ago before the needs of the emergency re- 
stricted the supply of metals. While Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated never ex- 
pects to be in the business of building 
boats, this project has taken its place in 
the broad program of Revere research, and 
stamps Revere as a progressive factor in 
the marine industry. 

The light-weight (0.080 inch) cupro- 
nickel hull plates of “Revere” are a distinct 
innovation in yacht construction. But the 
use of this corrosion-resistant alloy for the 
condenser tubes of virtually every type 
warship in the U. S. Navy clearly indicates 
its resistance to salt-water corrosion, dura- 
bility, strength. And if the yacht, “Revere”, 
succeeds under further tests as well as she 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


for your inspection 


Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 


. . . now Visiting Atlantic ports 


Designed by B. T. Dobson, N.A. 
Built by Palmer Scott & Co. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


has to date—a new and far superior tech- 
nique may result for use in our nation’s 
great emergency ship-building program. 

All engineering calculations testified to 
her unusual factor of safety, yet we liter- 
ally held our breath when “Revere” was 
launched. How stiff would her self-fram- 
ing, all-welded, hull prove to be under the 
various strains of service? How would she 
trim and “‘feel’’ when her powerful engines 
were “revved” up? And what would be the 
reaction of experienced yachtsmen and 
Naval experts when they examined her 
revolutionary construction? 

It’s too soon to give a final answer until 
all of you have seen and commented on 
“Revere.”” But after a month of testing, 
we have good reason to feel confident. For 
“Revere” has exceeded our most glowing 
hopes. She seems to be a “sweetheart.” She 
will be open for inspection in ports along 
the East coast. We hope you will visit 
“Revere” and let us have your reactions. 
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Why Men Who Are Value-Minded 
Choose the Utility Four... 


Here, value means not only 100% Marine design — but also proved performance! 

The sea-wise fellows recognize it quickly in this compact power plant, measuring 
less than 35” long, weighing less than 400 lbs. With 95 cu. in. piston dis- 
placement, it delivers 25 walloping h.p. for 
runabouts, light cruisers, auxiliaries, or motor 
sailers up to 40 ft. And it burns less than a gallon of 
gas per hour! 

Yes, experienced boatmen know the Utility 
Four. For they’re the ones who’ve made it the 
world’s fastest selling motor in its class. Electric 
starter model with built-in reversing gear, sells at 
the industry’s lowest cost per cu. in. of piston dis- Sizes from 
placement. Inspect this motor that’s built for the 1 to 8 cylinders 
sea — not converted for it! Write for literature. 8 to 141 hip. 
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312 Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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Sualgnees and lider of Yachts and Commercial Craft 
HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 


3250 N. Washtenaw Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY NEXT SPRING 
NOW 


Right after haul out, wash the boat down, 
repair bruised or worn spots and do your 
preliminary painting and varnishing for 
next Spring. 

Write us for haul out “conditioning” sug- 
gestions, and 36-page book on boat painting. 
Ask your dealer or yard NOW for 


VALSPAR TOPSIDE PAINTS VALSPAR CABIN ENAMELS 
VALSPAR BOTTOM PAINTS VALSPAR MARINE SPAR VARNISH 
And the sensational VAL BLANC TOPSIDE WHITE 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 E. 36th St., N. Y. City 
!n Canada —The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
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THE LIFE OF WIRE RUNNING RIGGING 


(Continued from page 32) 


Now, what can be done to prevent these failures in flexible wire rope? 
Before jumping in and attempting to answer the yachtsman’s problem, 
complex as it is, it might be well to make sure that in answering one ques. 
tion we’re not presenting another. 

Wire rope engineers list the following as the causes of loss of strength in 
wire rope: (1) corrosion; (2) broken wires; (3) abrasion; and (4) internal 
wear (fatigue). Every halliard or wire which loses strength does so as a 
result of one or more of the above causes. (However, it may conceivably 
break without losing strength, through overloading.) 

Let’s see how these four factors affect the yacht problem. Corrosion ig 
definitely a factor around the water, particularly in salt water and salt air, 
Galvanizing is an effective retardant of corrosion for limited periods but, 
with the fine wires used in flexible ropes, the zinc coating wears off easily 
and corrosion and pitting sometimes set in even without visible evidence, 
Wire rope handbooks and the engineers who compile them are most definite 
in asserting that, once corrosion begins, there is no way of estimating the 
resulting loss of strength; every wire of every strand may pop with a load 
equaling only a fraction of the original breaking strength. There is further 
evidence that corrosion should be eliminated if at all possible. 

Broken wires obviously indicate a loss in strength but they are the direct 
result of one or more of the other three factors. Abrasion, that is, the actual 
wearing away of the outside surface of each individual wire, is of small 
consequence in yacht service for, (1) sheaves are usually of softer metal 
than the wire; (2) the movement of the wire over the sheave under load 


_ conditions is comparatively slight; (3) corrosion or fatigue or both get in 


their work long before abrasion ever picks up a bat. 

So it is corrosion, fatigue and inadequate strength that we have to lick. 
We want the kind of material and type of construction that will best stand 
up against these hazards, not forgetting that we must also hold down 
weight aloft and not cause unnecessary wind resistance, although the latter 
is a minor factor. We want the stuff to look well and we can’t very well 
lubricate the wire without messing up decks, sails, rope halliards, ete. 
Stretch is not important in running rigging. 

Although wire rope is made up from phosphor bronze, iron, cast steel, 
plow steel and several alloys, all but galvanized improved plow steel and 
stainless steel can be promptly and definitely eliminated as greatly inferior 
in strength. It has been said that galvanized improved plow steel or tinned 
carbon steel wire rope is superior to stainless in fatigue resistance. In fact, 
this question has, from the beginning, been controversial. Our conclusion, 
based on discussions and test reports, is that galvanized improved plow 
steel may have a slight edge. However, it is so slight that for yacht service, 
on either salt or fresh water, the corrosion hazard weights the scales heavily 
in favor of stainless. 


Ws have made no tests of our own to compare the combined corrosion- 
fatigue resisting qualities of these two types of wire in yacht service 
and, as far as we have been able to discover, none have been made. How- 
ever, there are comparable standard tests for corrosion-fatigue resistance in 
aircraft control cables made of identical construction and sizes of wires. The 
results of these tests are much in favor of stainless steel. Similarly, disin- 
terested wire rope engineers point out that in aircraft service, where the 
whole question has been most thoroughly explored, the Navy specifications 
call for stainless steel exclusively; the Army uses some stainless and some 
galvanized or tinned; and the commercial airlines likewise are divided in 
their allegiance. These engineers agree with the thought behind the Navy 
specifications: around the water, where corrosion is an important factor, 
stainless is better. Although granting that this is only circumstantial 
evidence, we see no reason to favor anything else over flexible stainless 
steel wire rope for running rigging on yachts. | 

Using the best construction and proper size for the job is another impor- 
tant means of preventing wire rope failures. Leading naval architects, wire 
rope engineers, and others with whom we have discussed the question agree 
that the best flexible stuff for yacht and small boat use is the comparatively 
new 7 by 19 (7 strands of 19 wires each). In this construction, the seventh 
strand is a wire core replacing the fiber core used in 6 by 19. The strength 
of the 7 by 19 runs from 10 to 20 per cent higher than 6 by 19 (the smaller 
the diameter, the greater the added strength). But its greatest virtue is the 
fact that it does not flatten out and distort in passing over sheaves. There 
is also a 6 by 37 extremely flexible wire made in diameters of 14” and up 
which is sometimes recommended where sheaves are small. This is the 
most flexible type practical for running rigging and is almost as strong 9% 
the 6 by 19. 

The question of what diameter or strength of wire rope to use is obviously 
of prime importance. Unfortunately, it is also decidedly involved. In 
specifying standing rigging, it is common practice among naval architects 
to estimate the load on the stays and shrouds under a wind pressure sufli- 
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cient to capsize the boat, and then use diameters of wire to withstand three 
times the load. This seems to work out well enough for we hear of few 
failures in standing rigging on competently designed craft. With running 
rigging, however, the problem is complicated for the following reasons: (1) 
The wire passes over a sheave, in which position its strength is much less 
than that on a straight pull (the breaking strength figures given in wire 
rope catalogues). (2) While the maximum tension which may be developed 
on a winch is calculable, who can tell what it will be if the last couple of 
clicks are taken as the mast whips in the direction of the halliard or runner 
in question? And (3), although you can step up the diameter and thus the 
strength of the wire, you must, at the same time, increase the diameter of 
sheaves; otherwise the gain in strength will be lost in increased susceptibil- 
ity to fatigue. For instance, 3{¢’’ diameter 6 by 19 stainless steel wire has 
a breaking strength of 3200 pounds. The smallest sheave diameter with 
which it should be used is 3”. By replacing with 14” wire, a breaking 
strength of 5600 pounds can be obtained. But, unless the sheave is replaced 
with one at least 4” in diameter, what is gained in strength may be lost in 
fatigue resistance. 

Altogether, the problem of what sizes of wire running rigging should be 
used is difficult to answer. We should probably strive for a factor of safety 
of at least five but that doesn’t help much when we can’t calculate the 
maximum stress. In general, we recommend forgetting about weight aloft 
and wind resistance; two or three seasons of gain in that way may be 
nullified when something carries away at a crucial moment. In specific 
cases, don’t shade the diameters used in accepted practice and, if possible, 
Increase both wire and sheave diameters above it. Above all, be careful 
that running rigging doesn’t take any of the stress which standing rigging 
is designed to handle. 

After going into this matter at length, we are pretty well convinced that 
too small sheave diameters are responsible for a great deal of the running 
Nigging trouble on yachts. Look over the table of recommended sheave 

ameters below and then dig out your marine hardware catalog or check 
on the diameter you’re using on your own boat. You'll find that the best 
the catalogs have to offer (under the head of “‘extra large sheaves,”’ etc., 
ete.) seldom works out to as much as sixteen times the wire diameter. This 
Is the absolute minimum given in the table for 6 by 19 wire. For elevators, 
shaft hoists, etc., sheaves of sixty and seventy times the diameter of the 
‘ope are provided, and engineers state that ninety is necessary really to 
eliminate fatigue in elevator cables. 


Of course, there are obvious practical limits to the use of large sheaves 
on yachts, particularly aloft, but we feel certain that if everybody gave 
this aspect of the problem more attention it would cut down wire rope 
failures tremendously. 

It makes little difference how great a bend the wire rope makes over the 
sheave, that is, whether it is 180°, as in a main halliard, or only 60° or 70° 
as it might be in the purchase part of a runner. What counts is the diameter 
of the sheave. Groove design, too, is important. To get maximum service, 
the radius of the groove in the sheave should be one-half of the diameter of 
the rope. 

About three years ago Hazard commenced extensive tests on Korodless 
stainless steel halliard wire. The tests simulated jib halliard service and 
were intended to investigate the comparative advantages of 6 by 19 and 
7 by 19 constructions of wire and the effect on rope life of sheaves and 
grooves of various sizes. The accompanying graphs (page 32) show the 
condensed results of these tests. 


The conclusions drawn were as follows: 


Sheave Diameter: Doubling the sheave diameter increases the life of the 
rope four to five times, independent of other factors. 


Groove Design: Properly supporting grooves (14 rope diameter) will give 
about three times the rope life obtainable from a nearly flat grooved sheave 
(one that would be used to fit the rope pennant on a wire halliard). 


Rope Construction: 7 by 19 (steel core) wire proved far superior to 6 by 19 
(fiber core), in some cases giving five times the service. 


So much for the means of preventing failures in running rigging. How 
are we going to tell when a nice shiny length of stainless steel wire, which 
looks about as good as the day it went to work, has lost so much of its 
original strength that the next bit of hard going will see it let go? We went 
into that particularly carefully and found that several wire rope engineers 
agreed on the answer. 

Here it is. We can forget all but the portions ‘of the wire in contact with 
sheaves. The rest of it will be practically 100 per cent. Look for abrasion or 
wires worn thin; you probably won’t find a sign of it. Look for distortion in 
the lay, that is, the arrangement of the strands; that’s a bad sign. And look 
for broken wires. That is about all that even a wire rope engineer could do 
aboard the boat. In his laboratory, he could tell just what the remaining 
strength of the wire was by testing the rope to destruction, ending its days 
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once and for all. He could also make microscopic examinations, etc., but 
there’s no practical test for loss of strength which can be made quickly and 
easily aboard the boat. 

Wire rope engineers, elevator inspectors and others having a great deal to 
do with wire rope rely almost completely on broken wires as an indication of 
fatigue. In estimating remaining strength, they count the broken wires in 
the worst afflicted rope lay and subtract the loss in metallic area from the 
total metallic area of the rope. (One rope lay is the length of rope in which 
one strand makes one complete revolution of the rope.) For instance, there 
are 133 individual wires in 7 by 19 wire rope. Each broken wire in the 
worst broken up lay of the rope is considered as reducing the original 
strength by 1/133. Ten broken wires would mean a loss of 10/133 or less 
than 10 per cent, etc. In elevator service, where the load is about the same 
day after day, the yet unbroken wires are credited with 100 per cent of 
their original strength until the frequency of breaks begins to increase 
sharply. Theoretically, we should be able to figure the same way in yacht 
service but from a practical viewpoint we cannot; for the load on halliards, 
runners, etc., may suddenly increase to as much as ten times the daily 
average, 7.e., when it begins to blow and a sea makes up. 

However, until wires begin to weaken we need not presume that running 
rigging has lost strength through fatigue. Keep a sharp lookout for broken 
wires, inspecting at regular intervals, particularly after stresses have been 
greater than average. In yacht service, it will probably be better to replace 
stainless steel rope (or at least “freshen the nip’’) as soon as broken wires 
appear. The same holds good for galvanized plow steel with the added 
warning: Look out for corrosion. 

In conclusion, some Do’s and Don’ts. 


1. Replace running rigging as soon as broken wires begin to appear. 

2. If possible, provide sufficient length of wire in new halliards to ‘‘freshen the 
nip” when wires begin to break at the sheave. Only the wire bearing on the 
sheave and that an inch or so beyond will be fatigued. 

3. Use sheaves of the largest practical diameter — and then some. 

4, Use wire rope, not manila rope blocks and sheaves. 

5. Use 7 by 19 wire in preference to 6 by 19. 

Don’t 

1. Don’t winch headsail halliards up tighter than the stays on which they are 
set. Mark the ‘‘stop”’ point of the wire just above the winch with a racking 
of marlin. 

2. Don’t forget that sheave diameter and groove radius are important factors 
in rope life. 

3. Don’t let a socket fitting or an eye splice come within six inches of a sheave. 


4. Don’t attempt to save weight and wind resistance by cutting down the 
diameter of wire running rigging. 


RECOMMENDED Ratios OF SHEAVE DIAMETER 
To WirE Rope DIAMETER 





Rope Construction Preferable Minimum | Absolute Minimum | 

















6 by 19 | 24 | 16 

7 by 19 | 24 | 16 

6 by 37 | 16 14 
‘““EXPERIMENT’”’ 


(Continued from page 53) 


has ever had any personal experience has been built as lightly as possible, 
consistent with sufficient strength to withstand the stresses to which she 
will be subjected. This was undoubtedly one of the secrets of success of all 
of the creations of the ‘‘ Wizard of Bristol,” the late Nat Herreshoff. The 
writer once owned one of his little Fish Class boats. She was 21 feet over 
all, with oak frames about 34” square and only %¢@” planking, yet she was 
as tight as a bottle after fifteen years of sailing. 

With this quality in mind, the Experiment was designed to be framed 
with spruce, a tough, light, stringy wood that holds fastenings well, 
planked with 14” waterproof fir plywood (and be sure that it is waterproof) 
and fastened with either Everdur screws or the new “Anchorfast”’ Monel 
metal nails which have the holding power of screws and are much easier 
to use — that is, provided you can get them under present conditions; if 
not, copper or even hot dipped galvanized boat nails should do. In this 
type of construction, the thing that really holds the boat together is the 
new waterproof glue developed by the U.S. Plywood Co., called “Weld- 
wood Glue.” If this be used according to instructions, the boat should be 
absolutely and permanently tight. 

Next month the construction plans will be published, together with 4 
bill of materials and detailed instructions for building. 

(To be Continued) 
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ance and Richardson Quality have long been 
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YACHTING 
A SUCCESSFUL “TWO-YEAR” PLAN 


(Continued from page 25) 


where there was left-over chop. A big Genoa was the obvious answer to this, 
so, to get data on just how large a one would be effective, we borrowed 
one from an Eight-Metre and tried it out under these conditions. This sai] 
could just be hoisted by shackling it directly to the deck fitting. It was 23’ 
on the foot, overlapping the main about two-thirds. We were so busy fuss- 
ing with it that we were the last boat to start in the next race. On the first 
leg, the wind was slightly forward of the beam. Sailing to leeward of the 
fleet, we passed all but one yacht and, on the next leg, a beat, passed this 
one easily, going on to win by a comfortable margin. 


In general, Ardelle was not good enough to windward in club course races 
as she wouldn’t point. As soon as the crew learned to handle the big para- 
chute, we could usually outsail any of the class off the wind. We finished 
in fifth place for the season, just about half way to our goal. Analyzing the 
first season, the following were listed for alteration: 


Our headsails were cut too full. 

Ardelle was so finely balanced that there was no bite on the helm 
and the bow was knocked off by small chop. 

A big Genoa jib was imperative. 

Permanent backstay necessary. 

Crew always in each other’s way and in helmsman’s way. 


Murphy & Nye flattened the jibs and made a Genoa, using the Eight- 
Metre one for a pattern. They had also been experimenting with a reach- 
ing parachute spinnaker. One half of this is like a regular parachute, 
the other like a balloon jib with a small amount of “nigger heel’’ in the 
leach so that it does not backwind the main when trimmed for a beam 
wind. One of these was also ordered. It has been effective on this point 
of sailing and also for heavier weather running, being somewhat smaller 
and flatter than the regular parachute. The mast was moved aft two more 
inches, given another foot of rake and a permanent backstay. 

Ardelle originally had an open cockpit but one of her owners had in- 
stalled a self-bailing type and put a rather long extension on the tiller so 
that the helmsman used a pair of drop seats located in the middle on each 
side. This crowded the crew into the forward part of the cockpit and 
wasted all the after half. The tiller extension was taken off so that the 
helmsman would sit on the floor in the extreme after corners of the cockpit. 
All sheets and spinnaker guys were led to the forward part. The crew had 
more room and everything was laid out to be handled with a minimum 
of confusion. 

In the first race of 1940, sailed in light air and smooth water, the big 
Genoa pulled us out on the beat and the parachute increased the lead on 
the run. We won by over five minutes. In succeeding races, the flatter 
headsails and a little pressure on the helm, which was gained by moving 
the mast aft, made Ardelle eat out to windward in all kinds of going. 
However, it was soon apparent that over club courses, where short tacks 
are often necessary, the big Genoa was too hard to handle and took so 
long to trim in coming about as to be ineffective in breezes over five or 
six miles per hour. 

Most of our championship races were, fortunately, sailed in either light 
or fresh breezes so we managed to finish in one of the first three places 
throughout the season, thus hold- 
ing a slight edge at the time the 
committee made the selection 
for the Richardson Series. We got 
the nod and ordered another 
Genoa, 19’ on the foot, for me- 
dium going and recut the big one 
to move the draft back up along 
the stay. These big Genoas blow 
out rapidly. This gave us four 
jibs: the worker, 11’ 9” on the 
foot; the intermediate, 16’ 0”; 


Lower spreader assembly. Spreader, 
duralumin tube; end fittings, Monel 
metal. Upper left takes the intermedi- 
ate shroud rod; upper right, the 
upper shroud rod. The rod shown 
leads to the deck. Note the neat 
sleeve with locknut; these are at each 
end of each rod with opposite 
threads so that the rod is turned 
for adjustment. They are polished 
stainless steel, streamlined 
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the small Genoa, 19’ 0” and the large Genoa, 23’ 0”. With the latter, we 
have an actual area of 780 square feet on a measured area of 570. Now 
we had a sail combination for every kind of going and enough difference 
between them so that choosing the right one was never too difficult. 

In trial spins at Rochester, we became suspicious that the leach of the 
mainsail had become a little tight. All season our struts had been a bit 
slack so the permanent backstay was cranked up very taut, putting a 
slight hook aft in the top of the mast and thus easing the leach just enough. 
This was done while hard on the wind in a moderate breeze and the effect 
was at once felt on the helm while the speedometer went up half a tenth. 
For the first time, we felt that Ardelle was really in the groove. 

A first and two seconds won the cup. The Kathea II, of Rochester, took 
a first, second and third; and Cotton Blossom, of Cleveland, a first and two 
thirds. All of our jibs except the intermediate were used in this series in 
quite a variety of weather. 

Returning to Chicago, three more races were sailed in heavy north- 
easters, Ardelle taking two firsts and a second. Thus the ‘Two Year Plan” 
ended with the successful achievement of our goal — making an old and 
apparently outclassed boat into a winner. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 52) 


racing of the motor, the sweating private made the grade. Did the sergeant 
tell him to go and never drive a truck no more? Not at all. He said, ‘‘ Boy, 
you’re good! Now you're qualified to drive any Army truck anywhere in 
the U-nited States!’’ It was the equivalent, I understand, of a ticket to 
command a vessel of any tonnage in any ocean. 


Removing the tongue from the cheek, I desire to retract an unjustified 
aspersion made by an irresponsible yachting writer. Meaning me. Last 
spring I up and called the N.A.Y.R.U. the northern North American Yacht 
Racing Union. Curse my impatient and untrusting soul. In course of time 
and nature, the Executive Committee of that distinguished body of yachts- 
men has taken unto itself as fellow member Bob Wayland, who is president 
of the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. and ipso facto head of the largest body of 
yachtsmen south of the Mason and Dixon line. Entwine the Blue and the 
Gray; sound the healing bugle call of taps — for North and South are as one 
and the N.A.Y.R.U. is at last representative of the national sport of yacht 
racing. . . . So now as in other years I urge you one and all to become 
individual members of the N.A.Y.R.U. and I ask Uncle Ernest Stavey if I 
have made amends for my ill-advised criticism. 


FORECASTING WIND SHIFTS 


(Continued from page 39) 


per hour. Widely separated isobars are always associated with weak winds; 
closely spaced isobars are associated with gales. 

Exact procedure in ascertaining the wind direction and velocity from 
a wind map is outlined below. Wind maps constructed from latest radio 
range weather reports will serve better than the half-day or day-old news- 
paper maps but the latter can be used with limited accuracy, particularly 
for areas larger than that covered by the limited hourly reports. Step one is 
copying the latest hourly reports from the nearest radio range. Step two is 
plotting the barometer reading (altimeter setting) and the wind direction 
and velocity on an appropriate small-area map. The barometer reading can 
be written directly; the winds can be shown by an arrow flying with the 
wind and with a feather in the arrow-tail for each 10 or 5 miles per hour of 
velocity. Step three consists of passing isobars (lines of equal pressure) 
over the map in a symmetrical fashion. Surface winds plotted on the chart 
should aid in orienting the isobars because they blow at approximately 
30° to the isobars. Isobars can be carried offshore but the pattern found 
well onshore must be utilized. Step four consists of measuring the distance 
In miles between the .05” isobars in the particular region of interest. Step 
five is estimating the distance of the point of interest from the center of 
the low or high pressure, depending on whether the winds are blowing about 
a low or a high. Step six consists of determining the wind direction from the 
orientation of the isobars on the small-area map. The wind must blow 
In such a manner that the lowest pressure is to the left of the direction of 
flow and at 20° to the isobar directed across the isobar toward low pressure. 
Constructing a small-area wind map every three hours is advisable. If 
this be done, nothing but extremely localized winds will be unexpected. 

Areas near shore will be affected by the afternoon sea breeze and early 
morning land breeze. The sea breeze is generally less than 20 miles per 
hour and directed onshore at right angles to the coast line. The land breeze 
ls directed offshore but is light and prevails only during hours preceding 
and near sunrise. Corrections to apply for both breezes can be determined 
only from experience or from a professional forecaster. 
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On a recent cruise from St. Louis to upper 
Mississippi waters, Mr. R. E. Vreeland of 
Grove Laboratories, St. Louis, Mo. had his 
fine boat repowered at the Red Wing factory 
with a snappy Red Wing Arrow Super- 
Six. Taking her home he got speeds up to 
14 m.p.h.—a splendid increase due to Red 
Wing’s excellent power at conservative 
speeds. He'll get greater economy, lower 
upkeep and longer life, too, with his Red 
Wing Engine. 





... for cruising satisfaction and power 
to spare in boats of this type, investigate 


RED WING “ARROW SUPER-SIX” 
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6-cyl. Bore 4%"’, 
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speeds 1500 to 2000 
r.p.m. A rugged, mod- 
ern power plant of 
unusual smoothness 
and stamina. 


20 Gasoline Models—4 hp. to 125 hp. 
6 “Spark Diesel” Types—35 hp. to 200 hp. 


WRITE FACTORY DIRECT FOR RECOMMENDATIONS 
or see your nearest dealer 
Verrier, Eddy, 201 East 12th St., New York City 
W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
W. E. Gochenaur Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Willard B. Tull, 434 Pratt St., Baltimore 


RED WING 4 ENGINES 


RED WING MOTOR CO 








REDO WING, MINN 
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YACHTING N 


| THE PORT OF WASHINGTON 
| COMES OF AGE 








(Continued from page 27) 
hauled from the bottom and inspected. Many an anchor chain was foind 
worn nearly to the breaking point. When it was all over, the honorable 
harbor master found himself the possessor of the oddest assortment of junk 
ever fished from the river bottom: slime-covered street car wheels, ancient 
marine engines and enough automobile parts to build one over again 

For the second year, Washington yachtsmen coéperated in another im- 
portant move to keep the city’s waterways in order. Ali pleasure craft 
permanently based in the District were registered with the harbor master. 
Each owner turned over to that officer his name and address, the name of 
| the boat, her type, length, beam and registration number and her location, 
| The data was collected from more than 600 boat owners. 

With the movement of all vessels coming under observation of authori- 
ties during the national emergency, another regulation takes on added sig- 
nificance. That is the requirement that all boats planning to visit the city 
for more than 24 hours must report their arrival to the harbor master 

A third project now under way will eventually provide the city with a 
commercial pier for its fleet of small commercial craft and several steamers. 
This basin, with the other two marinas, is on Washington Channel. 

At this date, the controlling depth from the mouth of the Potomac to the 
Capital, nearly 100 miles, is 24 feet, sufficient for any pleasure craft afloat 
these days. Fortunately for Washington’s large and enthusiastic racing 
clan, the newly completed National Airport, just across the river on the 
Virginia shore, has been responsible for a variety of new courses. 
Washington, the port, has come of age at the right time. Washington, as 
| the center of the national defense effort, is growing with amazing rapidity. 
| Increasing numbers of this new population — Army and Navy officers, 
| defense officials, technicians — are getting afloat in Washington waters to 
| 





escape, whenever they can, the pressure of that effort. It is gratifying that 
they have a new port from which to set sail. 





THE BARNEGAT SEASON 
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(Continued from page 58) 


15’ Sneakboxes, Class B Percentage 


Frisky Walter Bray Mantoloking Y.C. 89.5 
Sunshine Harry Storer Mantoloking Y.C. 76.5 
Dynamite James P. Humphreys, Jr. Mantoloking Y.C. 75.3 
Cat Boats, Class A 

Bat Mack Crabbe Toms River Y.C. 74.3 
Mary Ann Harry E. Newman, Jr. Lavallette Y.C. 46.2 


Sloops, Class G 


| Lost Horizon Philip Cole Bay Head Y.C. 72.5 








Gee Whiz Robert Brightman Bay Head Y.C. 69.8 
Narf II Robert Snyder Toms River Y.C. 69.3 
Lightnings 
Beth Stevens & Siddon Island Heights Y.C. 93.5 
Liafail David C. Prince, Jr. Mantoloking Y.C. 83.2 
| Fantasy Wright & Daehnhardt Island Heights Y.C. 75.8 
Comets, Sr. 
Windfall J. E. McCambridge, Jr. Seaside Park Y.C. 88.0 
Alliance Horace Hepburn Mantoloking Y.C. 75.2 
| Blanche Harry Hooper Island Heights Y.C. 62.3 
Sloops, Class E 
| Windsong Samuel V. Merrick Bay Head Y.C. 87.4 
| Esperanza E. W. Il, Jr. Mantoloking Y.C. 73.4 
WH ae} P ARAG O N Alita II Morton Gibbons-Neff, Jr. Mantoloking Y.C. 67.2 
Stars 
Sue F. Thompson Brooks Island Heights Y.C. 88.1 
CONTROLS THE POWER Teaser Clifford E. Grover Seaside Park Y.C. 79.5 
| Mibaby Charles T. Kline, Jr. Seaside Park Y.C. 45.3 
4 . y 15’ Sneakboxes, Class A 
Gears shipshape for that again. Paragon is standard + ag ae Charles L. Ill Mantoloking Y.C. 77.1 
xt cruise? Not sure? uipment on the majority Tern II Jane Ill Mantoloking Y.C. 72.2 
anne k. If fi ni s di boats and Flapper John P. Benedict Mantoloking Y.C. 71.8 
Better check. you rent, ° R "se She A Hawk Ross Dimm Mantoloking Y.C. 71.8 
do it with Paragon —then marine engines. That's one Se ecr 
- iy | omets, Jr. 
put old Gear-Grief over- reason why cruising, for | Alliance L. Clifford Lewis Mantoloking Y.C. 100 
board in 40 fathoms, never most of us, is such a care- Seaweed J. E. Murdock Bay Head Y.C. 74.2 
: . N i Fae 66.7 
to be troubled by him free life. Hap Hazard Samuel Hazard fantoloking Y 
| Moths 
| Sue William H. Clausen Mantoloking Y.C. 64.8 
Lottawork Warren Law Lavallette Y.C. 58.8 
Snig Lucy Lewis Mantoloking Y.C. 53.0 
Year afler year it’s... | Snipes 
| Bandit Marcia Mathews Island Heights Y.C. 82.8 
ERSE REDUCTION GEARS | Solano Ernest Dean, Jr. Island Heights Y.C. 80 
a aie ons Shadow Harry Hooper Island Heights Y.C. 72 
é NTON, MASS. | 17’ Cat Boats - 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAU s | Sea Maid Craig White Seaside Park Y.C. 86.5 
| Catnip Clarence E. Cockefair Lavallette Y.C. 84.2 
| Step 'N’ Fetchit James P. Humphreys Mantoloking Y.C. 69.5 
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“LOOK AT THAT BEARING, 
THEN AT THIS ONE. couLp you 
ASK FOR ANY STRONGER EVIDENCE 
THAT DUPLEX MARINE 
ENGINE OIL BELONGS 
IN YOUR BOAT?" 


l- 






TIS ISOSLOSSISOIIIIIGG, 





‘ 
The bearing segment at the left, from the Duplex bear- 
ing corrosion test, shows a surface practically as good as 
new. The other bearing segment, tested with another nationally sold oil, has been 
corroded and pitted to such an extent that it would be practically unfit for use 





You would hardly use acid in your crankcase in place of oil. Yet 
chemically unstable oils oxidize in use and form organic acids which 
have a destructive, corrosive action on certain types of bearings. 
How much safer to use chemically stable Duplex Marine Engine 


Oil and insure the perfect bearing lubrication illustrated above. 


And it is not in bearings alone that the superior performance and 
economy of this improved Duplex is manifested. Pistons, valves, 
oil screens, crankcase pans and other engine parts tell an equally 
convincing and dramatic story in valid, impartial tests*. ..a story 


which offers conclusive evidence that for modern marine engine ee 
performance and modern lows in upkeep and operating costs, *This work was conducted at the Research Laboratory of the Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corporation. Engine tests were run under the supervision of 
Duplex Marine Engine Oil ys and only Duplex Sit ol belongs in Quaker State engineers and chemists with the collaboration of engineers of 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. These engineers from an independent 
your boat. Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Pa. laboratory were invited to cooperate in this work to assure completely im 


partial judgement of the merits of the oils which were tested. 


‘Duplex Marine Engine Oil is scientifically refined from pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil for service afloat 
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$1 COAST of FLORIDA- 
“ A 


rare 











ne “Afi for Your Co 
of This Book. pPy 


Here is a book prepared especially for yachtsmen. It is 
packed full of pictures, maps and detailed information 
about St. Petersburg and the Tampa Bay area, the 
yachting center of the Gulf Coast of Florida. We want 
you to have a copy and will send it to you promptly 
if you will drop a line to A. C. Strum, Secretary, St. 
Petersburg Yacht Club, or, H. J. Neal, Manager, 
Chamber of Commerce 




















Automatic Fire Protection 


24 HOURS A DAY 


@ Why not protect your boat against fire 
— automatically. LUX-O-MATIC de- 

tects fire, then smothers the blaze with 
carbon dioxide snow-and-gas. Under- 
writers approve LUX-O-MATIC... 


and it saves on insurance costs. 






Send for Free Brochure, ** Bon Voyage”’ 


Walter Kidde & Company 


Incorporated 
1115 West St., Bldomfield, N. J. 


LUX FIRE PROTECTION 














YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By “Bugeye Bill” 


p> There is no matching the enthusiasm of the Bay’s Hampton One-Desien 
skippers who, not content to trail their boats to regattas over most of the 
Bay, race 75 miles of open water between Norfolk and Urbanna, Va., to 
compete in the Urbanna Y.C. regatta. Eight Hamptons set out from 
Norfolk in September about sun-up. By 1:00 a.m. next day, the first boat 
had covered the distance. 

Harold Cox, from Norfolk, sailing Vincent Serio’s Vee Jay, was the 
winner. He finished nearly an hour ahead of the next Hampton, Charlie 
MacVey’s She May. Third place was taken by Lloyd Emory’s Sea Fever, of 
the Urbanna club. Both Cox and MacVey are members of the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Y.R.A. 

Skippers reported ideal weather for the entire run and at no time was 
the last boat out of sight of the leading one. The fleet was well “convoyed”’ 
by both Coast Guard Reserve and privately-owned boats. The race, a 
brain child of young Emory Cox, was first staged last year. It has become 
so popular that it is being made an annual affair. 


> Six classes, 20-footers, Hamptons, Winabouts, Snipes, Penguins and a 
Handicap Division, competed in the Urbanna Y.C. regatta, held on the 
Rappahannock River the same week-end as the long distance race. 

It was here that the Penguins made their first appearance on the lower 
Bay. Walter Lawson, of Washington’s Corinthian Y.C., won the series in 
his Potlatch. In this same boat, several weeks later, Lawson won the Pen- 
guin nationals staged at Annapolis. Charlie Runyon’s Murgaes, of Old 
Dominion B.C., Alexandria, Va., was second, and Ralph Youngs’ Sea- 
biscuit, also of Old Dominion, placed third. 

Rucker Ryland, of the local club, turned in an outstanding performance 
in winning the Snipe series. His Sea Spray parted a stay and spilled her 
crew in a nasty puff in the final race. With a jury rig and crew back aboard, 
Ryland finished third to clinch the series. Other series winners were: Dick 
Hartge’s Chesapeake, from Galesville, 20-foot Division I; Bill Cox’s Silver 
Spray II, from Norfolk, Hamptons; W. H. Schwarzchild’s Susi, of Ur- 
banna, Winabouts; Walter Hurley’s Jeff, Urbanna, Handicap Class. 


> Jack (“Pop’’) Cooper, veteran Kansas City racer, put on another good 
show for the gallery in September when his Tops III nosed out Guy Lom- 
bardo for the Maryland Perpetual Gold Cup at the Maryland Y.C. annual 
Star Spangled Banner regatta. Cooper won the first heat handily but a bad 
start in the second forced him to push Tops III to the limit before overtak- 
ing Lombardo’s Tempo IV. Cooper went into the lead on the third and final 
lap and finished about 30 feet ahead of Lombardo. 

The regatta was marked by other thrills for the spectators, particularly 
when Earle Orem’s Pacific One-Design Sea Flea went out of control during 
time trials. The Cambridge (Md.) driver was thrown clear when the boat 
rolled completely over. Sea Flea continued wildly on her way until Bill 
Bourne, of Larchmont, N. Y., ran alongside and jumped aboard. 

Winners in a large field of inboard racers included Ken MacKenzie’s Peo, 
from New Haven, Conn., 91-cubic-inch hydroplanes; Henry Davis’ Fight 
Ball III, from Granogue, Del., 135-cubic-inch hydroplanes; Dr. Martin A. 
Haurin’s Gooch, of Philadelphia, Class A runabouts; Frances Defibaugh’s 
Maggy, from Wilmington, Del., Pacific One-Designs; Jack Bramble’s 
Pep IV, of Baltimore, unlimited displacement runabouts; Gooch, Class B 
racing runabouts; H. B. Stevenson’s Babe, of Torresdale, Pa., Class 
D racing runabouts, and R. C. Thompson’s Hi-Ho Silver, Class E. 


p> The Naval Academy had things pretty much its own way in the cruising 
races held out at the mouth of the Patapsco River. Highland Light, Vamarie 
and Spindrift, all from the Academy, finished in that order in Class A. 
Resolute, Alert and Intrepid, the three Academy yawls, wound up in that 
order in Class B. Winner in Class C was Lynn Hendrickson’s fast sloop 
Restless, which has been doing well in Bay regattas this summer. Hendrick- 
son is from Barnegat Bay. 

Harry Young’s little Blue Water was winner in the Delta Cruising Class, 
while John Clifford’s Six-Metre Silroc won in the racing division. Winners 
in the smaller sailing classes were: Jack Reckord’s Mye-Own, Snipes; 
N. G. Sexton’s Zipper, Penguins; Jeanne Ortman’s Titian, Hamptons; 
Howard Lewis’ High Baby, Moths; Polly Flanigan’s Glimmer, Dyer Dinks. 


> The Elk River Y.C. regatta, in September, saw the largest gathering 
of Snipes on the Bay this season. Eighteen boats competed in a three-race 
series along with Stars, Comets and cruisers, the last in a chance race. 
First three places in the Snipe Class were won by Sparrows Point Y.C. 
sailors. They were Jack Reckord, W. C. MeNiel and G. G. Abel, Jr., who 
finished in that order. 
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Now wnars Happened to your modesty P 


When the dealer says, ‘Take her away mister. . . she's 
all yours!"’, you're like a young father with a brand new 


baby. You may try to act nonchalant, but inside you're 


fairly bubbling with joyous excitement! 


For there's your brand new 1942 Owens... long and 


rakish, gay and glittering . . . and here you are with an 


itch to go places! 





WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> With nearly all regatta schedules taking a breather for the month, 
racing interest centered in the outcome of the Blue Star Championships at 
Lake Arrowhead, the mile-high body of water located in a beautiful wooded 
valley of the lofty San Bernardino Mountains. The Blue Star event, re- 
vived some five years ago at San Diego, represents the Pacific Coast Star 
title. It brought together, this year, eleven of the cleverest of the coast’s 
skippers. San Diego sent two boats; Newport Harbor, Los Angeles Harbor 
and the Lake Arrowhead fleet were represented with three each. The 
three-race series marked the resumption of competition between George 
Fleitz, International champion, and Barney Lehman, who fouled out while 
enjoying a commanding lead in the series at Los Angeles Harbor. 

Lehman and crew, Skid McKibben, lived up to their reputation for 
ability in the Internationals by nailing the Blue Star title with two firsts 
and a second. Fleitz and Severance managed one first and a fourth but got 
into a jam at the start of the third race and rammed another boat while try- 
ing to extricate Wench from the closely bunched fleet. Second place went to 
the 1940 International champions, the Cowie Brothers, who trailed Leh- 
man with two seconds and a fourth. Gerald Driscoll, San Diego’s 18-year- 
old skipper, sailed in and out of more trouble and messes than all the rest of 
the fleet combined and emerged with third place. 

Strong winds prevailed for the entire series and there were knockdowns 
and broken gear aplenty. Coast skippers, unaccustomed to the gusty and 
changeable mountain winds, found the conditions a stiff test of sailing 
ability. The lake is small and it was three times around for the windward- 
leeward course and four times around the triangle. With as many as eleven 
buoys to round for one race, fast and accurate team work took on added 
significance. The Star fleet at Arrowhead, only two years old, numbers nine 
boats and sails under the banner of the Lake Arrowhead Y.C. Several 
other small boat classes are building rapidly on the mountain lake and this, 
the first championship regatta, marks the opening of the course and is a 
welcome addition to the Southern California small boat racing circuit. 


> The Dyer International Twelve-Foot One-Design Dinghies now have 
five boats in the new fleet and will hold their first competition in the fall 
dinghy series. The owners of the five boats are Bill Sheperd, Bill Stewart, 


Yes indeed... Owens wants you to compare a new 
Owens point by point with any other boat in her class. 


Then look at her price and be your own judge of 


value. 


To help you in your figuring, send today for Catalog Y-16. 
Just write to the Owens Yacht Co., Dundalk, Baltimore, 


Md. Naturally, there’s no obligation of any sort. 





~~ 





Wes Smith and Ralph Phillips, of Los Angeles, and E. H. Frazer, Pasadena. 
These are the first of the class to reach the Pacific Coast and were sold by the 
South Coast Company of Newport Beach. 


> Twelve cruisers took part in the fourth annual Sir Thomas Lipton 
Cruiser Race from the Balboa Y.C. to the Catalina Isthmus and return. 
Mrs. Harry Ashton’s Edna Lee was the winner of the prized perpetual 
award, a huge silver cruiser blasting her way through realistic looking 
water. Don Allison’s Hoaloha, the defender, placed second and Hollis 
Strait’s Alice C was third. 


> The Balboa Y.C., Newport Harbor, has bought the Pacific Writers 
Y.C. at Catalina Isthmus for the use of its members cruising to island 
waters. The B.Y.C., which opened its new quarters at Balboa this season, 
now has club accommodations on both sides of the channel. Commodore 
E. H. Riesen officiated at the flag raising ceremony and christened the 
new property “B.Y.C., Jr.” 


> The FE. W. Scripps, 104’ schooner of the Scripps Institute of Oceanogra- 
phy, at La Jolla, has been called into service with the Navy as a research 
vessel, a réle for which she is admirably equipped. 


> Don Allison’s trim 36-footer Hoaloha practically has the King C. Brug- 
man season High Point Trophy in the bag for the second straight year. 
Allison picked up over 200 points in the Lipton Trophy Race and now 
can lose the cup only by failing to finish better than tenth in the two re- 
maining races of the season. Mark Pierce’s Anne C and Frank Ruppert’s 
Reveler are in a deadlock for second position, over 700 points behind the 
leader. 


> The Navy has surveyed over 500 boats in the San Fransisco Bay area 
as the nucleus of a coast patrol squadron. Small craft operators and their 
crews are being inducted into the Naval Reserve on a voluntary basis and 
several hundred have already been signed. The men come from the ranks 
of the fishermen, tugboat men, and yachtsmen and are enlisted in Class 
M 2 of the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve. There is no limit to the 
number to be taken. 


> On November 11th, Newport Harbor will be host to the inboard speed 
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Wuen 


THE SMOKE 
HAS CLEARED 


Yes, when the smoke of 
battle no longer clouds the 
yachting horizon, we'll be 
standing by as usual. The 
welder’s torch and the 
cerpenter's tools now fusing 
metal and forming wood 
into sturdy minesweepers 
and subchasers, will be 
turned to the building of 
better pleasure craft. The 
development of new mate- 
rials and construction ne- 
cessitated by urgent de- 
fense work, together with 


the critical judgment and 
skill of the old hands at our 
yards will give you even a 
finer Burger yacht than 
heretofore. Prepare now 
for downright good cruising 
in a new Burger yacht. 


BURGER BOAT CO. 


MANITOWOC, 





Provide the 





Best for Yo 
A 


WISCONSIN 


* 





ur Boat 

















COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N, Main St, Freepogt, L. I., N. Y. 





WELL 
FITTED 





















YACHTING 


boat clan at the annual Pacific Coast Inboard Speed Boat Championship 
regatta conducted each year by the California Y.C. The championship 
event is-for craft up to and including the ‘‘732’s” and consists of three 
heats of 15 miles each over the Lido Isle course. Heat races are also sched- 
uled for Division 11 of the ‘225’s,” the 135-cubic-inch class and the 
PODH’s. The defending champion is Lou Fageol, of San Marino, with 
the Gold Cupper So Long. He will also enter his new “225” So Long ,/,. 


> On November 23d, Associated Speedboat Clubs, fresh from the third 
successful Salton Sea Regatta held late in October, will present the First 
Annual Coéperative Regatta to be staged by all of the member clubs in 
the group. A.S.C. now has six member clubs and all drivers will turn out 
to make this the big wind-up of the season. Long Beach Marine Stadium 
has been chosen as the site. 


p> Bubbles... . Donald O’MclIveny, of Los Angeles, has joined the 
Falcon Class with the highest number in the fleet, 34. . . . Rhodes No. 20 
has been delivered to Lindell H. Young, of Los Angeles. . . . Mrs. Her- 


bert Allen, of Pasadena, has purchased No. 21 of the Albatross Class. 


SOUTHEASTERN MASSACHUSETTS WHIFFS 
By William U. Swan 


> Fully 80 per cent of new yacht construction in the district is on either 
bank of the Acushnet, at New Bedford and Fairhaven, the largest crajft 
under way being two auxiliary 35-footers and one 29-footer by Carl Beetle, 
for members of the New Bedford Y.C. Casey also has an auxiliary on the 
stocks and will soon launch a 73-foot dragger powered by a 250 hp. Diesel, 
built for Lief Mikalson, of New Bedford. Peirce & Kilburn will finish this 
month a 98-foot dragger for a Boston fisherman and will probably lay the 
keel for another as soon as the first is afloat. 

Palmer Scott & Co. has most of the government work in the district, hav- 
ing closed its sixteenth contract in October for fourteen motor craft for the 
Navy. In September, the yard sent two Navy boats to the Pacific Coast. 
The cupro-nickel experimental cruiser Revere. built for the Revere Copper 
and Brass Co. by Palmer Scott, was launched last month and will go south 
in a few weeks under the command of Captain William Macy, of Marion, 
Mass., with Joseph Barnes of the same town as mate. 

Nearly every storage yard is full, and several of them have touched a 
new high. Just how many of the larger craft that have been bedded down 
for the winter will be commissioned ext spring for recreational purposes is 
a question. Most yard managers expect to see a big fleet of small racing 
craft in commission next season and they also expect that the government 
will gobble up a good sized bunch of fast power boats. 


> Additional election returns were received late in September, with sev- 
eral clubs shifting commanding officers. At Wianno, the largest yacht club 
on Cape Cod, Dr. Thomas S§. Gates, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
was chosen to succeed William R. Scott, of Pittsburgh, but not before the 
latter had handed out championship prizes to J. G. Hinkle, of Brookline, 
Mass., in the Wianno Senior Class; Judith Barnard, of Washington, in the 
Juniors; and John W. Horner, Jr., of New York, in the “110’s.’’ At Stage 
Harbor, Mrs. Mark W. Maclay, of New York, who has been serving as vice 
commodore, was given blue flag honors. She is the only woman (though not 
the first) to hold such a position in the state, if not in New England. Fred- 
erick H. Hovey, Jr., of Newton, Mass., and Sturgis C. Rice, of Wrentham, 
Mass., were made vice and rear commodores, respectively. Gilbert King, 
Jr., of Chestnut Hill, Mass., is the new commodore of the Chappaquoit 
Y.C. Walter Wiley, of Melrose, Mass., heads the Wellfleet Y.C. 


> Zephyrs. . . . The officers of the Southern Massachusetts Y.R.A. will 
meet in New York in January to consider next season’s activities, which 
will probably include the usual regattas at Harwich Port, Marion, Edgar- 
town, Nantucket and New Bedford, as well as the preliminaries for the 
title events. . . . Yachting in the now well dredged harbor of Scituate was 
reorganized recently, with the Scituate Harbor Y.C. taking over the older 
organization, including its attractive swimming pool. . . . The Hyannis 
Y.C. continued racing through October and will keep its new club station, 
half a mile down the street from the village, in commission through the 
winter. If the harbor keeps free of ice, the members may go in for a little 
frostbiting during the holidays. . . . Striped bass fishing attracted so 
many yachts to Cuttyhunk this summer that some sort of a station, perhaps 
a club, may be established next season. . . . The dainty little clubhouse 
of the New Bedford Y.C., just below the bridge, which took the place of the 
big building that “went with the big wind,” went into commission in 
October and will probably be the scene of many a succulent qualhog 
chowder this winter. . . . The first chowder of the famous Mariner's 
Club, at Peirce & Kilburn’s, will be held on November 6th. 
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UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
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BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MARBLEHEAD 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


“Best Cruising and Racing Paint on the Market!" — Kelvin- White Co. 
Selected for Government Yawls at Annapolis 
Emerald Green — Light Green — Bright Red — Cream White 
Most Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles and Teredos 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 


Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling - John G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, 
Cox & Stevens, J. Gielow, ihens and many others 
NON-ANTI-FOULING HARD-FINISH RACING GREEN 


FOR TOPSIDES: —Semi and High Gloss Yacht White — High Gloss Black, 
Gray, Bright Red. Flat Paints for Undercoats 





STEARNS-McK AY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 








HALL-scoTT DEFENDER ENcINEs 


In both the 630 h.p. and the 
super-charged 900 h.p. models, 
Hall-Scott DEFENDERS, as well 
as Hall-Scott 250-275 h.p. INVAD- 
ERS, are now serving in two 
navies to power motor torpedo 
boats, aircraft rescue boats, and 
picket and coastal patrol boats. 





HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Co., 2850 7th St., Berkeley, Cal. 


New York, N. Y., 254 West 31st St. e Los Angeles, Cal., 5041 Santa Fe Avenue 
Seattle, Wash., 907 Western Avenue « In New England, Marine Equipment Co., 
131 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











Say “SANDS” 
- « - and be SURE! 


Marine Plumbing bearing the 
name “Sands” is manufactured 
exclusively by Wilcox-Critten- 
den. Be sure that you get the 
ORIGINAL “Sands” Quality 
Plumbing Fixtures—avoid im- 
itations — demand products 
identified by the TWO trade 
marks of “Sands” and “W-C.” 


Write today for FREE literature that will enable you 
to select genuine “Sands” fixtures for your boat. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., INC. 
SANDS PLUMBING DIVISION 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn, 




















THE PERFORMANCE BOATS OF TODAY! 
CLINKER BUILT by LYMAN 


b in 16, 18, 1914, 21 and 24-ft. sizes. 
“ee pe Inboards in 15 and 17-ft. sizes. 
Outboard Runabouts in 11, 13 and 15-ft. sizes. 


Sent for literature 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS Senusey. °c 
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YACHTING 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


> No sooner does a guy in this neck o’ woods get records of the seaso’s 
yacht races all balanced and all set for a little change of atmosphere than 
the dinghyites get going and break in on what he fondly hoped would |.» 4 
rest from figuring up points to see who really won one of the so-cal'eqd 
regattas. The old philosopher who said there was no rest for the wicked 
must have been a yachting reporter on the “Stone Age Chronicle,”’ pb. 
lished every Thursday in — well, where it was always warm weather. 


> The Brown undergraduates and the alumni fought their annual {al] 
action on the raging Seekonk, September 28th. I can’t make this under- 
graduate-alumni stuff add up to the “dear old Alma Mater”’ total because 
several of those who were undergrads last year and fought like blazes to 
lick the alumni team, were alumni this year and fought just as hard to lick 
the new crop of undergrads. But, as Brown wins, either way, I suppose it’s 
logical. The undergraduates triumphed by five points in a total of 227 
although they won only three of the eight races. When they did win, they 
licked the old grads worse than they got licked in the other five. As they 
sailed in two divisions, six crews in one and eight in the other, total points 
didn’t tel! which skippers did the best sailing except that Bob Barning- 
ham’s 28 of a possible 32 was tops. Bob is a two-year Indian Class champ 
here. For the old-timers, Fred Thurber’s 19 of 24 was next best. 


> The Narragansett Bay Chapter of the N.A.D.A. has been having 
occasional relapses all summer, sailing in a dent in the shore of Warren 
River called Baggywrinkle Cove. To wind it up before the really serious 
dinghy racing starts, they planned a long distance race for September 14th. 
They were going to race to Potters Cove, in Prudence Island, have a picnic 
on the shore, and race back in the afternoon. They didn’t. It blew great 
guns, so they sailed a race in the cove, with ten starters, which Herman 
Hanson and Billy Reed won. Then they had the picnic in F. T. Moses’ 
back yard (it backs down to the cove) and tried it again. Five started and 
four finished. Five started again, two finished and one was swamped, so 
they called it off until October 25th-26th when they had scheduled an 
invitation regatta at the Edgewood Y.C. 


> Narragansett Bay Y.A. championships were awarded as follows. Cruis- 
ing Class, R. T. Martin’s Modern Times. Allowance Class C, Thornton 
Stearns’ Triangle Class Cub. Allowance Class T, Irving King’s Town 
Class knockabout Brownie V. Allowance Class W, Clifford Pierce’s Town 
Class knockabout Swoose. Indian Class, Bob Barningham’s Chinook. 
Stars, Avery Seaman’s Estrellita. Herreshoff 1214-foot water line knock- 
abouts, Ann Leahy’s Papoose. Snipes, Prescott Gustafson’s Puffin II. 
National One-Designs, Don Kern’s Nitemare. Sea Scout Class, Ray West- 
cott’s Challenge. Able Seaman Beetles, Russell Nickerson’s Sea Pup. 
Apprentice Seaman Beetles, John and Richard Callard’s Tor Kat. 


> The Narragansett Bay Power Squadron will hold all four classes this 
winter in the Brown University Engineering Building and will continue 
the elementary and advanced piloting classes at Fall River. The Naviga- 
tors’ course, Captain Charles P. Benns, instructor, and Albert T. Stears, 
assistant, and the Junior Navigators’ course, with Dexter Stevens, instruc- 
tor, began October 8th; the course in advanced piloting, with Paul A. 
Merriam, instructor, October 20th. Elementary piloting course, Dr. Terrell 
E. Cobb, instructor, was scheduled to begin the first week in November. 
At Fall River, Professor Leighton T. Bohl, instructor, the course in ad- 
vanced piloting began October 20th, in the Fall River Y.M.C.A. building. 
That in elementary pilotage, Raymond W. J. Hobson, instructor, starts 
November 5th, in the Durfee High School. 


> Magnet has been sold. Magnet is a 103’ over all twin screw craft de- 
signed by William Gardner and built by the Eleo Company at Bayonne in 
1910, and she hasn’t been in commission for years. Twenty years ago, she 
was one of the show boats at the Rhode Island Y.C., owned by the late 
Charles T. Aldrich. Magnet lay at East Greenwich for several years, then, 
according to a pencilled memoranda in my 1931 Lloyd’s, she was “sold 
to Tower of Worcester” but, after a couple of years, she came back to 
her old berth at East Greenwich. Shortly after the 1938 hurricane, she was 
bought by the Narragansett Metal Salvage Company and moored in 
Providence. A short time ago she was moved to the Seekonk River, bought 
by Edmund A. Andrews, of Pawtucket. He expects to have her in comms- 
sion in about a month. She is typical of her time, 103’ 6” over all, 95° on 
the water line, 14’ 7” beam and draws 4’. 


> Short Ends. . . . Raymond A. Mitchell, of Woonsocket, has bought 
the 26’ auxiliary yawl Sirocco from William M. Goodrich, of Nutley, \. J., 
and renamed her Swiss Miss. . . . Luther Goff has bought a 30’ cruiser 
from Ear! Therrien, of Newport. Since, besides Mrs. Goff and Luther, JT., 
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he has a couple of dogs and four cats in the family, he has named her 
Goffsark. . . . Doug Paton has bought the 50’ Eleo Tenango from the 
Improved Seamless Wire Company and renamed her Olympic. He says 
that this one he is going to keep to tow the kids around to the regattas 
next season... . Harold B. Trippler and Robert H. Burn, of Block 
Island, have built and Jaunched a 20’ 6” speed boat which they have 
named Two Pappies. . . . Raymond W. Abell and Ellsworth Latham, 
Jr., of Newport, bought the 42’ trunk cabin cruiser Bluefin from John 
DeNadell, of Fall River, and sold her to Uncle Sam. . . .Warren F. 
Luther, of Riverside, bought the 38’ 6” cruiser Buddy from Stephen Andrews 
of Providence. . . . John L. Randall, of Oakland Beach, has bought the 


38’ cabin cruiser Ventura from Harold J. Brown, of Lakewood. . . . Wil- 
liam J. Holland, of Peace Dale, has sold the 34’ 6’’ Baltzer-Jonesport 
Sea Wolf to George Venditti, Inc., of Narragansett. . . . Dick Nickerson, 


former Beetle cat boat champion, has bought the Indian Class Keemah 
from Marie Holt, of Newburyport, making 17 in the class here... . 
John Richardson has bought Preston Atwood’s Indian Class Dancing 
Feather for his son John, former skipper of the Beetle Hornet. . . . Arnold 
Shaw has launched the small cutter he has been working on in spare time 
for the last two winters. He hasn’t put an engine in her yet. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


p> Probably the most notable newcomer among the sailing auxiliaries in 
Florida is the 44’ Starlight which James B. Brickell bought on Long Island 
Sound and has added to the fleet of the Biscayne Bay Y.C. Built in 1935 
by Hodgdon Brothers from Sparkman & Stephens designs for Albert Fay, 
of Houston, she was sailed with marked success for three years in the 
southern deep water races. In 1938, she won the St. Petersburg-Habana 
Race with Brickell aboard. Also new to the Coconut Grove fleet is the 29’ 
sloop New Moon, built two years ago by Ralph Wiley at Oxford, Md., and 
just bought by Frank Dunbar. Two young ladies of Miami are still other 
new owners. Miss Mabelle Gilbert has bought the 43’ yawl Blue Heron 
from Walter T. Colquitt, Jr., who raced her to place second in the last 
Miami-Nassau Race. Miss Kathryn Tapperson has a 26’ cutter built by 
the Edison High School boatbuilding class from designs of the instructor, 
John Fitch. The 51’ San Cristobal IT has been sold by J. Wesley Pape, of 
Fort Lauderdale, to C. W. Stoll, of Escanaba, Mich. 


> Undergoing extensive overhauling at the Miami Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion has been the 130’ Diesel yacht Black Swan, from Long Beach, Cal. She 
is owned by F. C. Hubbell of Des Moines. 8. A. Lynch’s houseboat Sunset 
has just been put back in commission at the same yard. Other work includes 
overhaul jobs on Dr. W. K. Hall’s houseboat Shelter and J. J. Kendrick’s 
50’ cruiser Diane. Charles Grafflin, manager of the Beach Boat Slips, has 
been spending his spare time working the bugs out of the race boat Miss 
Miami Beach, formerly the Gold Cup contender Delphine III. He reports 
that the vibration and ignition troubles which ruined her chance in the 
Auerbach Trophy race last winter have been cured. 


> Forest Johnson has just delivered to Alfred T. Eldredge a 36’ sedan 
cruiser Noname, powered with two Chrysler Crowns which, in her trials, 
gave her a speed of 25 m.p.h. A 26-footer with semi-cabin, built for McGregor 
Smith and powered with two 103 hp. Grays, has shown speed of 36 m.p.h. 
Other new boats built here recently are the 22-footer Nellie IJ, for J. D. 
Tew, and a 24-footer for Frank M. Cleveland. During the summer, the 
Prigg Boat Works built, on order, thirteen specially designed motor 
boats. A 24-footer was shipped to Los Angeles to G. Gifford Davidge, an- 
other to J. O. Porter, of Sarasota, a third to Sammy Sanford, of Palm 
Beach. Eighteen-footers went to B. A. Strook, New York*and Miami 
Beach; O. R. Burkhart, St. Louis and Fort Lauderdale; Bryant Halliday, 
Delray Beach; W. H. Danforth, Boston and Miami Beach; and Robert E. 
McAllister and Chris Ripp, both of Miami Beach. E. N. Belcher, Miami, 
took two 21-footers for launches for his motor houseboat Enchantress. 


> Controlling interest in the Sea Island Yacht Yards has been sold to 
the Gulf Oil Co. Being recommissioned there are John C. Thomas’ Mas- 
querader, Henry G. Fownes’ Mariette, Herman Falk’s Carolyn, George A. 
Dobyne’s Coconut, H. W. Hancock’s Solana and W. B. Uihlein’s Paola. 
With four 40’ motor launches under construction for the U.S. Navy and 
new orders for two 110’ sub-chasers, the Daytona Beach Boat Works is 
steaming ahead full speed. 


> Entries are already coming in to general chairman Gene Bennett for the 
1942 St. Petersburg-Habana Race. Dudley Sharp sends word he will be on 
deck with last year’s winner, the 71’ yawl Gulf Stream, from Houston, and 
another all star crew. Dr. W. W. Jennings’ 42’ schooner Mistress IT and 
John Wilhelm’s yawl Wanderer are entries from St. Petersburg. 
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A-E-CO Windlass Extras 
Count in Jinia III Design 





HEN all is said and done there are two 

things that count most in a windlass— 
power for the work to be done and appear- 
ance. A-E-CO windlasses have power to spare, 
60% extra for emergencies, and a shipshape 
appearance that enhances your yacht’s good 
lines, adds to your pride of ownership. Why 
A-E-CO Type C, Sine No.2 not make sure of extra power and extra ap- 
Windllens albanidi Reale 12 pearance in your windlass with an A-E-CO? 


built by Mathis Yacht 
Building Co., Camden, N.]. Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 









2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








” 


“Second to None... . 


At the conclusion of our current large construction 
program for the Navy, Army and Coast Guard we 
believe we can offer yachtsmen as well as commercial 
operators service of all kinds, including building and 
storage, second to none on the Atlantic Coast. Come 
in and see our modern base. 


The Greenport Basin & Construction Co., Inc. 
Greenport, Long Island, New York 






























































































Still boing. delivered. 





Visifor  Over-Nifer Week-Ender 


Due to daily changes in costs, advance prices cannot be fixed. They will 
be quoted at time of order. 


THE QUICKER YOUR DECISION, THE MORE YOU WILL SAVE 


Jena o I5. 7 Mb botf- 


307 East 44th Street, New York City, MUrray Hill 4-5057 











GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 

Mack Manufacturing Corp. 


Marine Engine Division 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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FOR SOUTHERN WATERS 
Fumeproof, Scrubproof TOPSIDE WHITES & COLORS 
Regular & Hard Finish DECK PAINTS 
ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINTS 
Interior & Exterior VARNISHES & ENAMELS 


Write NOW for Color Card. Place your order EARLY with your dealer 
or yard. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc., 11 E. 36th St., New York City 





MARINE FINISHES EXCLUSIVELY 








vn, MANILA ROPE x 


*ingy yor 
"~ cheater sare“ 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH + MASSACHUSETTS 























YACHTING 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm D. Lamborne, Jr. 


>» The Biscayne Bay Y.C. Sunburn Regatta will be held in Miami in 
March. A small group of Comet sailors raced on Biscayne Bay last winter 
and an even larger turnout is forecast for this coming March. 


> Bob Lippincott, the Riverton Y.C. Comet champion and No. 2 sailor 
in the 1941 Comet nationals, won the Dixie Cup series sponsored by Red 
Dragon Canoe Club of Edgewater Park, N. J., late in September. It re- 
quired the combined muscles of his crew, brother Raymond, and himself to 
tote the trophy home. The Dixie Cup, it appears, is a 125-pound mug of 
cast iron — the idea of a group of Jersey Comet sailors. 

Lippincott’s Swallow won two out of three races held over a week-end 
marked by a variety of sailing weather. Never at his best when the going is 
light, Bob placed third in the opening race sailed in light airs. This race 
was won by Ed Merrill’s Hifly, of the local club. Merrill finished in a final 
second position. The second and third races were run in a fresh south- 
westerly which Lippincott found to his liking. 


> Jim McCambridge, Jr., sailing Windfall, wound up the Comet season 
on Barnegat Bay with one of the longest records of victories in that area, 
winning the Commodore Dilworth Memorial Trophy series; senior division 
of the Barnegat Bay championships; senior division of the elimination 
series; and the Sunday series at Seaside Park Y.C. 

The Junior division eliminations and Bay championships were won by 
L. Clifford Lewis, Jr., sailing Alliance, owned by W. Horace Hepburn, III. 
The latter, also in Alliance, was runner up in the senior division. 


> The Potomac River fleet was still going strong late last month as Comets 
in Washington joined in the Potomac River S.A. fall series. Covert’s 
Scandal, at the end of the third race, was leading boat. He won the opening 
race and placed second in the next two. This second event was won by 
Daniel’s Robert E. Lee. Les Wright, sailing Bill Hanson’s Fleetwing on a 
charter basis, won the third race. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> Charles Beck, active in sail yacht racing at Detroit for several years, 
was elected to head the Bayview Y.C. at the annual meeting, in September. 
Commodore Beck had been nominated by petition and won in the election 
over two candidates named by the nominating committee. 


>» YMS 77, first of the five 135’ minesweepers under construction at 
Stadium Yacht Basin, Cleveland, went overboard October 10th. 


> Fred Temple, of the Toledo Y.C., bought the Eight-Metre Green Spot 
from Chicago and painted her original name, Rangoon, on the transom. 


> Commander Ed Metzen, of the Coast Guard Auxiliary, at Detroit, has 
announced that future activity of the three units at that port will be 
disassociated with the clubs. To date, the flotillas have been tied up with 
the Detroit, Grosse Pointe and Bayview Y.C. Future operations will be 
from the Coast Guard base and the units will be known only by numbers. 


p> A new yacht yard has been opened by Harry Garland, adjacent to the 
Bayview Y.C., at Detroit. It is known as Clairepointe Marina. New equip- 
ment has been installed and over 60 covered boat wells, with individual 
hoists for power boats, will be available for the opening of next season. 


> Crampton Finn, of the Detroit B.C., won the Detroit River cat boat 
skipper championship on October 5th in one of the closest contests in 
several years. D.B.C., D.Y.C., E.B.C. and C.S.8.Y. club champion cat 
boat skippers sailed four races in which the skippers changed boats each 
time, to end in a tie between Finn and R. H. Ross, of Edison. A sail-off 
gave Finn the title. 


> The Grosse Pointe Y.C. staged one of the finest late season regattas we: 
September 21st under the title of the Freshwater Bluenose Race. Fred 
Temple, of Toledo, led the procession of twelve boats in the racing class 
with his recently acquired Eight-Metre Rangoon. Dave Sloss’ Kathmar 
was the winner in the Racing-Cruising Class and Dick Jackson’s Inter: 
in the Cruising Division. 


p> Fisher Boat Works, of Detroit, has been awarded a contract for two more 
110’ subchasers. 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS sy EXPERTS 
Make Ideal Christmas Gifts for the Yachtsman 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick M. 
ee yo 5 mh me -step through the proc- 
ess of finding latitude and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of celestial wig" 


Primer of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the’ opening chapters. The 
pesca celestial navigation has been 
suenere Nomathemetics bey simple 

etic are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. 

The Essentials of Modern Navigation. 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 

panic does not require a complete 
tanding of principles, but does re- 

gs so use of its methods. This is 

an ylie’s object. $3.50 

Yacht Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yacht 
Cruising (see elsewhere), and is indis- 
igen for those who are setting out on 

ng voyages or like to read about re : 
4. 0 


A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 





Introduction to S » by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of Se 
completeness. $2.00 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. vers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 

Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat 
Handling, by Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1942 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

Seamanela wer any | Below Deck, by Ruth 

the problems of living well on 
a on boat — even to the keeping of a 
dog. Names, prices and sources of supply 


Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
Loomis, Associate Editor of YacurTinc. 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and large, 
I have read for many a year . . . a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says Lincoln Col- 
cord. [Hustrated in color. $4.00 

Cruising North America, by Frederic M. 
Gardiner. Taking in a lot of territory this 
Hy makes a fine and complete job of 

ers of cruising yachts will find it 


helpfal 1 in a thousand ways. $3.50 
Yacht Cru » by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If i the guides, manuals and 


cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still —_— e 
reasonably complete instruction for 
amateur sai $7. 
Deep Water Cruising, by E. G. Martin. 
The preparation and execution of a 
6000 ole sees from England to New 
York. Valuable to all interested in cruising. 
of any kind. $2.50 
Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
Se eee See ee eee oe 


for old hands. Illustrated 
A ine Guide to the New England 
t, edited by Ro F. Duncan. 


Sailing directions for many of the de- 
lightful small anchorages suitable for 
yachts which are not covered in the 
Coast Pilot. Attractively illustrated. $5.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 

Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that cruising is 
more fun if you know how. 

A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by au 
S. “Skipper” Smith. bong | a Be ple 
ments the U. S. Coast its 
information on the ene say Seems be- 
tween Northeast Harbor, Maine, — 

peake, Maryland. $4.5 


BOAT SAILING 


The A B Cof Boat Sailing, by Herbert L. 
Stone, Editor of YacuTincG. An excellent 
book for the beginner with many maneu- 
vers illustrated with diagrams. $2.00 

Sailing Made Easy — Toldin Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 

with remarkable, specially-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. $3.50 

Start "Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large boats. Illustrated. 

$2.50 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised to 
date. $3.50 

Yacht Designing and rm oa by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Naval 
Architecture for the amateur. Illustrated. 


Little Ships and Shoal Waters, by 
Maurice Griffiths. Plans of some 22 light 
draft yachts with comments on their 
design and construction. $4.50 

Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
A fine book containing much information 
on round bottom boats, beveling frames, 
laying down lines, spars, materials and 
costs. 3.00 

Amateur Boat Building, by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of real information for 
the amateur boat builder, profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





SPECIAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Two Survived, by Guy Pearce Jones. The seventy-day voyage 
of Robert Tapscott and Wilbert Widdicombe in an open 


boat. Illustrated. 


$2.00 


Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. A fine “how-to” book, 
covering planning, stocking up, piloting and the care of the 


boat. Illustrated. 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mefferd. 
handy guide for the cruising man. Illustrated. 


$2.50 
A compact and 


$3.00 





BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
ion C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers illus- 
trated by sequence photos of Star boat 
models. Includes the latest rule —-. 


The Sailing Rulesin Yacht Racing, by 
George D. Hills. The standard authority 
on racing rules, revised to date. $3.00 

Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthrop Moore. A practical book 
about selection, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 

Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 
devoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the days of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three illus. $3.00 

Sailmeking Simplified, by Alan Gray. 
A practical guide for the amateur who 

ishes to make or repair his own sails. 

Illustrated. $2.25 

The ne Sar Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 

One of the author’s best books. Covers 

the care of the boat both in the water — 
laid up for the winter. $3. 





Your order will be 
filled promptly by 
mail — please send 
your remittance 
with your order 








BOOK DEPARTMENT 


yes 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, 


Prices include delivery only within the United States. Add 10% to price to cover delivery to Foreign Countries and U. S. Possessions 


ADVENTURE 
The Cruise of “‘Diablesse,”’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 
Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 
Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**“Yankee,”’ by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. $3.00 
Two Survived, by Guy Pearce Jones. 
Introduction by William McFee. The 
true account of what is probably the 
longest castaway voyage in a small boat 
on record, Over 3000 miles covered in 70 
days after a 1940 torpedoing. Deserves a 
place on every nautical beokshelf. $2.00 
Log of the “‘Hornet’s’’ Longboat, by 
William Roos. The complete story of a 
4000-mile, 43-day voyage, one of the 
longest ever made in an open boat. $2.50 
The Venturesome Voyages of Captain 
Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost unbeliev- 
able, but true yarns of small boat voy- 


ages. Illustrated. $2.75 
Windjammer Boy, by Roland Barker. 
$2.00 


Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. $3.75 


HISTORICAL 


The Histery of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine archaeology which should be in 
the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $7.50 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard 1. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the model 
builder. $4.00 

Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and beautiful 
photographs, with running text, tell the 
whole story of whaling in the days of sail. 
Included are sail and ship plans a 
whaler specifications. $3.7 

American Fisherman, by Albert ono 
Church. A history of prime pictorial 
value — the development of the fishing 
schooner from the early pinkeys down 
through the racing fishermen of today. 
Over 260 pictures that are masterpieces 
of photographic art. $3.75 

Songs of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $3.50 

American Figureheads and Their 
Carvers, by Pauline A. Pinckney. A 
complete, definitive work, richly illus- 
trated, and containing a list of some 400 
American ship carvers with well-known 
examples of their art. An ideal gift book. 

$4.00 

Ships That Have Made History, by 
Gregory Robinson. Often thought of as 
old “tubs,” many of these famous ships 
are shown by the author to have been 
seaworthy and fairly fast. Illustrated in 
color. Now only $1.89 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. Considering the 
wealth of illustration, the cost is justified. 

$10.00 

Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 
the first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. Fully illustrated. 

$10. 


Sail & Power. Apart from its educational 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 
absorbing interest. $10.00 

Racing, Cruising & Design. The fourth 
of this world famous series. $10.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfasts to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the cook. $2.00 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book has come to be re- 
garded as an indi ble ency di 
of the sea. Iustrated. " $3.00 


Log Book, arranged by Sanford L. Cluett. 
No “guest book,” this one, but a real log 
book with extra columns for notes. $2.50 


Knots, Splices and Fancy Work, by 
Charles L. Spencer. Also contains in- 
formation on wire splicing, tables of 
breaking strength of chain and cordage. 
Illustrated. $3.00 

Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 

Observer on Ranger by Sir Fisher Dilke, 
Bt. A handsome volume based on the 
author’s diary as official observer on 
Ranger during the 1937 America’s Cup 
Races. Illustrated. $10.00 

Salt Water Fishing Tackle, by Harlan 
Major. “We do not hesitate to advise all 
salt water anglers to add this book to 
their home libraries,” says Erl Roman in 
the Miami Herald. 

Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. Calahan. 
A compendium of man’s ingenuity at 
sea. $3.00 

Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. 50 








IDG 


NEW YORK CITY 





Upon request we 
shall be glad to 
gift wrap your 
books and enclose 


a gift card 
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Dopendall, 


y DIESELS | 


ILLustRATED: Model HMRS-600. 200 hp. at 1800 rpm. 


10 Marine Models ¢ 33 to 325 hp. 
specify Cummins Dependable 
Diesel. Your choice of 10 mod- 
els, 33 to 325 hp. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY «¢ COLUM 


For your boat, specify the 
power of proven dependability 


in every marine service . 


US, INDI 











Although We Are Now Engaged in the 


DEFENSE BUILDING PROGRAM 


We Are Looking Forward to the 
Peacetime Fleet of Tomorrow 


ROBIN hin ea 






QUILDERS OF FINE ALL-MAHOGANY CRUISERS AND CUSTOM COMMUTERS 
CABLE FOORESS ROMACO™ 


Wendin Warbor 


MICHIGAN 
vsa 





i PART for 
NO 4 geen ENG 


- 
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All out production of lights etc., for Maritime Commission and Naval 
Vessels, Battleships, Destroyers, Sub Chasers, Mine Sweepers and all 
classes of ships used in National Defense. 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


1945 PITKIN AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








DULUX Yacht White keeps your boat white. 
Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


Gh> DULUZX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 













YACHTING 


FROM THE SOUTHWEST CIRCUIT 
By E. G. Green 


p> The third annual regatta of the Sequoyah Y.C., Tulsa, in Septembe,. 
attracted entries from Wichita, Oklahoma City, Kansas City, Dallas and 
San Antonio, as well as stout competition from local sailors. 

The first sailing for the free-for-all trophy resulted in a win for John 
Henry, Tulsa. Commodore Frank R. Gunn, Oklahoma City, captured Na- 
tional Class honors, and John Shaffer, San Antonio, won a hard-fought 
first in the Snipe Class. 


> With interclub regattas in the locker, following a strenuous summer of 
invitation meets throughout this territory, frostbite racing is claiming 
attention though frost itself is weeks away. 


> Oklahoma City sportsmen are rejoicing in the progress of construction 
of the new Bluff Creek reservoir, northwest of town, which will supplement 
Lake Overholser as a water supply and which will be open to sail and motor 
boat owners and duck hunters. The new lake will be three times the area 
of Lake Overholser, with five times the latter’s capacity. It will be completed 
in about two years. 


p> The Fort Worth B.C. recovered nicely from its excellent job of enter- 
taining the ninth Snipe Internationals in the early fall and is now em- 
barked on a brisk program of Indian Summer sailing on Eagle Mountain 
Lake. Club-owned boats are ten Longhorns, especially designed 23’ keel 
craft, sailed by skippers qualified by competition. Snipes, Sea Gulls, and 
boats of other classes are owned individually. 


SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


> Your dutiful correspondent is going statistical on you, so if you are not 
addicted to the cracking of figure filberts you had better see what that 
fellow is doing in the lee of the longboat. 

Throughout the recent Y.R.A. championship season, old Lee kept track 
of the positions in which yachts finished in the Saturday and holiday races; 
not for all classes, mind you — that would have been too much of a good 
thing — but for the more populous or popular groups. 

The results of this bookkeeping show a flock of tables not unlike the 
British charts of ‘flags’? won in the course of a racing season. Apparently 
over there they don’t — or didn’t before-yachtsmen took up with more 
serious maritime activities— care much what your average has been. 
What they want to know is how many flags you won, a flag in this case 
being a first, second or third place. 

If any of you have the same attitude toward the Long Island Sound 
skippers, this will be right in your ditty box. The figures show a number 
of other things, too, notably how completely some helmsmen dominated 
their classes. Look at the Star Class table and you’ll see that Frank Camp- 
bell started Rascal in fifteen races, won nine and had two seconds. What 
you won’t see is that he missed the championship because he had DNF’s in 
two contests because something came unstuck. 


> The Interclub Class chart shows that Bill John, who used to play lots 
of left tackle for dear old Yale before he discovered that sailing was lots 
easier on the muscles, rang the bell in eight of his fourteen races at Sonsie’s 
helm. It doesn’t show that his championship is being held up until his 
competitors decide whether his floorboards, cockpit seats and ball-bearing 
keel bolts were legal. 

Phil Patton, a refugee from the Victory Class, cleaned up the Herreshoff 
“8” fleet with seven firsts in thirteen starts. And in the Lawley 110 Class, 
Bob Bavier’s Fun, which was sailed by a number of different experts, had 
seven firsts, a second and a third, virtually par for the course, in nine races. 

In the Internationals, eight of the twenty boats entered for the Y.R.A. 
prizes won at least one race, but Corny Shields and Bill Cox accounted 
for more than half of them. Note also in the Star Class that, with the ex- 
ception of one race won by Justa Star, an event absolutely without prece- 
dent, all of the winning and most of the placing was done by the same boats 
—the ultra-modern, floating-machine-shop units. The pre-Pimm era 
Stars had no more chance than a sneeze in a gale. 


> Enough of this; pick out your own trends. Here are the tables. The 
figure in parentheses after the class name represents the number of boats 
entered for the Y.R.A. championship and, roughly, the maximum starte's 
in any race. The Atlantics, of course, had several large days and two *t 
Larehmont where the fleet. was split. 
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to last for life 








cLOocKs 


—made so well that, in more than 
half a century, no Chelsea Clock has 
ever worn out. See them at your 
jeweler or write us for illustrated 

klet showing 33 models, priced 
at $35 to $165. Chelsea Clock Co., 
1186 Everett Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 














Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 
32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


= 

















Yacht 
Aileen 
Feather 
Myth 
Susan 


Maid of Honour 


Patricia 
Four Winds 
Mystic 
Alberta 
Picaroon 
Frolic 
Elsalan 
Brendy 

M uskeget 
Hope 


Ann 
Bobkat 
Rhapsody 
Cruachan 
Rosie 
Teal 
Minkie 
Rumour 
Ajax 
Mutiny 
Hound 
Hera 
Petrel 


Rascal 
Spirit 
Beaver 

Ace II 

Bolt 
Andiamo V 
Justa Star 
Foo 

Phryne 


Sonsie 
Lively Lady 
Spindrift 
Rondine 
Comeback 
Heljak 
Skylark 


Black Jack 
Jimmie 
Flapper 
Bluejacket 
Alouette 
Gopher 


Kandahar 
Aurora 

W oodcock 
Auley 
Penguin 


Primus 
Zipper 
Faina 


Neap Tide 
Reverie 

Mary Frances 
Snooky Belle 
Teetotaler IT 


Hurrying Angel 


Erewhon 


Starts 
20 
20 
21 
16 
15 
20 
18 
18 
21 
16 
17 
22 
17 
13 


13 


12 
12 
10 
7 
6 


* Includes one sailover. 


INTERNATIONALS (20) 


Isis 2nds 
7 1 
6 3 
3 5 
1 2 
1 2 
1 1 
1 
1 is 

4 
2 
1 


23) 


ATLANTICs ( 
4 3 
4 2 
3 2 
2 ie 
1 4 
1 4 
1 3 
1 1 
1 1 

1 
Stars (24) 
9 2 
2 3 
2 
1 4 
1 3 
1 3 
1 a 
ap 1 
1 1 

INTERCLUBS (7) 
8 3 
4 4 
3 3 
2 2 
1 1 

4 

1 

Victortgs (6) 

5 3 
4 4 
3 3 
3 1 
1 2 
; 2 

Crass “‘S” (9) 
7 3 
3 4 
3 3 
3 3 
1 1 
1 1 

1 

1 

is 1 
LawL_ey 110’s (10) 

7 1 

6 2 

2 4 

2 1 

1 1 

1 “a 

4 
WEEK-ENDERs (8) 

4 2 

4* re 

3 1 

2 3 

= 2 

2 2 

1 3 


Srds 
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CASEY BOATS 
WON TWO FIRSTS 


| in Off Soundings Race Cruise 
| 45' Yawl "Lazy Lass II” 
First in Class B 


| 36’ Cutter "White Lie” . 
| First in Class C 





“Lazy Lass Il” 


“Lazy Lass Il,” a new 45’ Casey Yawl, showed 
her mettle in this fall's Off Soundings Race 
Cruise by winning in Class B on both days— 
and she did it in a very convincing way. The 
first day she led the fleet, boat for boat, by a 
good margin and came within a few seconds 
of finishing ahead of an Ejight-Metre that 
started ten minutes ahead of her in Class E. 
The second day she finished close on the heels 
of “Spookie” and won easily on corrected 
time. 





In the Ocean Race around Martha's Vineyard, 
“Lazy Lass Il" also took first in Class B with a 
margin of over four hours, actually beating 
the yawl that won in Class A, boat for boat. 
At Nantucket, she won first in a 70-mile 
Lightship Race by a good margin, and second 
in the Saturday Regatta. 


"White Lie,” a 36’ Casey Cutter, won first in 
Class C in the Off Soundings Race Cruise. 
This is convincing proof that Casey Boats, 
built primarily for cruising, are fast enough to 
win with the best of them. 





“Lazy Lass li” is now for sale and can be 
seen at our yard. If interested in her, or 
others of our tried and proven line of 36’, 39 
and 45’ Auxiliary Cruisers, send for circulars. 











SERVICE & STORAGE 


We have one of the largest service yards on 
the coast. Our ample crew of skilled workmen, 
and our ways which can handle up to 500 
tons, are always ready fo serve the yachtsman. 
Besides our large steel storesheds, we now 
have one of the best basins for wet storage on 
the coast—entirely enclosed except for its 
narrow entrance passage. 


CASEY 
BOAT BUILDING CO. 


Union Wharf 





Fairhaven, Mass. 








CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE—THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
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We plan to continue with the construction of 


“STOUT FELLA” Auxiliary Sloops 


(22’ 9” x 18’ x 7’ 4” x 3 3”) 
during the coming fall and winter. 


However, due to the scarcity of materials available for the 
building of pleasure boats, our output will be considerably 
reduced. 


If you are interested in purchasing a ‘‘Srour Fetxa’’ for 


spring delivery, we suggest that your order should be placed 
as soon as possible. 


Write for detailed information 


GILBERT DUNHAM, Inc., Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 




















PALMER 


DIESEL and 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


manufactured in 


1-2-3-4 & 6 CYLINDERS 
send for catalog 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc., COS COB, CONN. 











Announcing 
A NEW STORAGE YARD 


for 
LAKE MICHIGAN YACHTS 


With Complete Facilities for 
Outfitting and Repairs 


Reservations and Rates Now Available 


TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 














MARINE FINISHES 
MADE TO LAST 
PLAN YOUR PAINTING JOB NOW AND SPECIFY 


100% RUMFORD 


FOR RESULTS THAT WILL ADD TO 
YOUR PLEASURE AND PRIDE 


Write for Free Descriptive Color Book to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
55 PAWTUCKET AVE. RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 

















YACHTING 


» Rope Yarns . . . Cox and Shields were both repeaters in the Interna- 
tional Class which, with the Atlantics, formed the backbone of the Y.R.A. 
regatta fleets this year. Cox’s Y.R.A. series victory was his second straight 
and Shields’ triumph with Aileen in the Royal Bermuda Y.C. competition 
(Sundays only) was his fifth in a row. Shields took the new Camp)hel] 
Trophy for the combined series by the thickness of a petrel’s eyebrow 
from Cox and Arthur Knapp. . . . Adrian Iselin won the annual Silly 
Series, or regatta committee championship, in Larchmont’s waters, on 
October 5th, and Port Washington put on a special dinner party the {ol- 
lowing Saturday to celebrate the accomplishment. . . . Donald Coley, 
kingpin of the Central Long Island Sound Star fleet, has been made fleet 
captain. Donald Kellogg has succeeded Harold L. Nash as secretary. . . . 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Bertram, who cruise out of Manhasset Bay and 
race dinghies at Larchmont, will do their cruising and racing elsewhere 
this winter. They are southward bound in their Coastwise Cruiser Sora 
and are planning a visit to the West Indies. . . . If the Westchester sail 
and power coérdinating committee maintains its present pace it will be 
read out of the U.S. Power Squadrons. A poll of the 300 students attending 
the first squadron lecture revealed that 90 per cent either owned sailing 
yachts or were windjammer deckhands. . . . Bay Shore celebrated Bil] 
Picken’s triumph with Fo-Fo in the Atlantic Coast Star Class champion- 
ships by trotting out the clams and speeches at a big shintlig. . . . Did 
we say something about repeaters a while back? Frank Page, one of Indian 
Harbor’s old guard, just knocked off the Atlantic Class pennant for the 
fifth time. . . . Bobby Mosbacher, who is young enough to be Frank’s 
grandson, won the Sunday series in the Atlantics for the Noyes Trophy. 
He is only 15. So the Atlantic honors were divided between the youngest 
and oldest skippers in the class. 


SOUTHERN SAILINGS 


By B. Rex Cross 


> The Southern Y.C. completed one of its most successful seasons with 
the Final Regatta, sailed on September 28th, in a moderate 10-knot 
breeze. Class winners were Edw. G. Pinac, Fish Class; Truman Woodward, 
Knockabouts. George Clarke won the cutter race in Salabar; J. B. Hardy, 
sailing Sis, a 21-footer, was the victor in that class; Dr. J. B. Gootch, in 
Windflower, won in the Gulf One Design Class, and the Star Class race 
was won by J. Breannon Cleary in Sparkler III. 


> In an effort to select the boat, skipper and crew to represent the local 
Star fleet in Habana next year, three elimination races were sailed. Gus 
Lorber, fleet captain, won the series in a decisive manner with three firsts. 
Running second until he fouled out in the third race, J. B. Cleary made a 
fine effort to overtake the leader. 


p> After winning the Lipton Series for the fourth time in a row, the 
Southern Y.C. set another record, that of having won the Senior and 
Junior championships in a single season. 


p> The Star fleet posted the final point standing for the year and, as ex- 
pected, Morris Newman won the Sully Trophy, donated annually to the 
high point man. With 320 points, Newman held an 18-point lead over the 
second place Scout. Tommy Kemp, in Zoa, had 293. Cleary, who has been 
sailing Stars for fifteen years, finished fourth with 283. 


> With a wind of near gale force whipping the otherwise peaceful Lake 
Pontchartrain into a churning mass of water, the Southern Y.C. fleet got 
off to a somewhat straggling start in the annual Around the Lake Race. 
Herman Salzer, in his cutter Intrepid, showed the way in record time of 
9 hours 35 minutes. Windflower, Gulf One Design, was second with Dr. 
Gootch at the helm. George Clarke, sailing 8. W. Labrow’s Salabar, took 
third after a tough time, blowing out three headsails. Young Walker 
Coleman did a fine job of navigating Windigo to finish fourth after a poor 
start. The ancient Circe, now in her 46th year, finished fifth. 


> Following are the individual class champions of the Southern Y.C. 


Class Skipper Boat 
21-Foot Marconi Sloops Rear Commodore Hardie Sorceress 
21-Foot Gaff Sloops David Drown Circe 
Sound Interclubs Stuart Mansell Stren 
Cutters Geo. Hopkins Pimpernel 
Schooners E. Aschaffenberg Dolphin 
Stars Morris Newman Solo 
Gulf One Designs Dr. Gootch Wind flower 
Fish Class Gilbert Gray 
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If you subscribe for 
YACHTING, and your sub- 
scription expires with this 
or the next issue, you will 
be doing yourself and us a 
great favor if you send in 
your renewal NOW. 


For the past several years 
there have been so very 
many Christmas gift sub- 
scriptions sent in during 
the holiday rush that our 
supply of January copies 
has been insufficient to 
take care of all late 
renewals. 


By renewing your sub- 
scription NOW, you will 
materially assist us in giv- 
ing you the service that we 
strive to render — and you 
will be assured of receiv- 
ing, without delay, the 
more than ever important 
January Show Number 
which will be published as 
usual. Be sure the conti- 
nuity of your subscription 
is not interrupted. 





If you buy YACHTING 
from a newsdealer, we 
suggest that you sub- 
scribe at this time to 
protect yourself against 
the possible curtail- 
ment, through paper 
priorities or increased 
paper costs, of the 
number of copies avail- 
able for newsstand 
distribution. 











Do It Right Now! 


Yachting 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
205 East 42nd St., New York 

















LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Youngstown Y.C. Snipe sailors’ engaged in five out-of-town regattas | 


this summer, winning five trophies without being involved in a single 
protest. They brought home the Weed Trophy from Oak Orchard; the 
Briody Trophy from Nine Mile Point; the Central New York Champion- 


ship from Keuka Lake; the Mayer Trophy from Newport; and won the | 


New York State championship at Youngstown. 
Frances Hinckley received the Krakoski Trophy for girl Snipe skippers. 


This year, the trophy was presented to the girl having done the most to | J 


improve Snipe sailing among her sex. The girls tried twice to race for this 
cup but there was no wind. 


The Youngstown Y.C. feels it has had the best season in ten years. | § 


Many out-of-town trophies graced the annual Sailors’ Dinner. These in- | 
clude the Freeman Cup, won by Bangalore, skippered by Bud Doyle; the | 


Rochester Cup, won by Spaulding and Haeberle’s Cayuga; the Toronto | ~ 


Telegram Trophy, won by Dude Moyer in his Tumlaren; the Barthel | 


Trophy, won by the crew of the Bangalore, as well as the Snipe Trophies. | | 


| » Late in September, a 60-mile wind did considerable damage to the 


Lightning Fleet of the Buffalo C.C. and the Snipe fleet at the Buffalo 
Y.C. Several new Lightnings are expected at the Canoe Club next year 


| which will bring the fleet up to about twenty boats. The Buffalo C.C. won 


the National Lightning Class championship at Skaneateles, in September. 


> Dick Moore and his Di-Ja took title to the Newport Y.C. champion- 


_ ship in the Snipe Class. 


> Herb and Virginia Sinhoffer, in Trouble, made it three in a row in the | 


Algonquin Y.C, fall series for Comets. 


For the third time in as many years, Algonquin Y.C. tars won the annual | 
Irondequoit Bay Snipe versus Comet Class, for the Hebing Trophy. Dick 


Claver and Arnie Sahs of Algonquin were individual winners. 


> Olcott Y.C. Snipe sailors won high points in a three-club round robin | 
regatta on Irondequoit Bay against Newport and Nine Mile Point Y.C. | 


Three trophies were raced for simultaneously. 


> The Sodus Bay Y.C. held its annual banquet and election of officers at 
the clubhouse early in October. The following were elected to office: 


Commodore, Bill Croucher; vice commodore, Paul Newton; rear commo- | 


dore Don Welch; secretary and treasurer, C. P. Vary. 
The outstanding performance of the Atlantic One-Design sloop Hell Cat, 


sailed by the Jamés Dryer family, has won the admiration of many and | 


it is expected this class will be greatly enlarged at Sodus next summer. 

“Lym” Stewart has bought the New York “32” Larikin from George 
Whitney and is bringing her up from Long Island Sound to Sodus. She 
will be known as Whisper IT. 


> John F. Dullass, of the Crescent Y.C., has sold his yawl Menemsha to 
John Koehne, of the Cedarhurst Y.C., Lawrence, L. I. 


> John Barnes, of Skaneateles, is completing two Army contracts for 
experimental boats. One is a combined assault boat and bridge pontoon 
and the other a rather spectacular high speed assault boat 19’ long. She 
is driven by an aircraft type motor arranged as an outboard. These boats 


| are now being tested in maneuvers. 





> Cliff Baker has sold his Star Stars’n II but expects to have a new Star 
for the 1942 season. 

Otis Nagle is the latest to swell the fast growing Six-Metre Class at the 
Rochester Y.C., having recently bought Solenta from “ Lym” Stewart, of 
Sodus. There are now five ‘‘Sixes”’ in the club. 

The Rochester Y.C. held a “‘speechless’’ dinner on October 4th, for the 


awarding of trophies. Heretofore, trophies have been awarded at the | 


annual meeting. The coveted Madge Cup, given for the year’s best sailing 


performance for all races at home and abroad, was awarded to Phil Farn- | 


ham, skipper of the Star Vivace. Club championships in various classes 


were awarded to the following; Bob Cumming, of the Six-Metre Djinn; | 
Ken Castle, R Class Shadow; George Ford, International “‘14’’ Venture; | 
and Peck Farley’s Star Deuce. Emmy Lou Nevin won the Christy Trophy | 


in the Star Class crew series, the first time a Star trophy has ever been 
won at Rochester by a girl. 

Another innovation was the award of special insignia to skippers and 
crews of winning boats in the club championship series in all classes. 


There were 110 races sailed at the Rochester Y.C. this season, comprising | 


all classes. An average of 95 persons participated in each race. 
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DEPARTURE 


Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 
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SERVICE 


FOR THE 


YACHT REVERE 


The new 45-foot CUPRO-NICKEL 
Cabin Cruiser all-welded. metal hull. 


At the last minute if you decide that the 
yacht will not go South, we have a lim- 


ited under-cover storage space available. 
a 


Basin, Shed and Yard Storage 


| Peirce & Kilburn Corporation 


Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
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: MYSTICO ANTI-FOULING BOTTOM PAINT 


AI SAA AAA AA AAA AAAA AA AA AA AA AA A A A AAA A A AAA . 


This paint has been found resistant to all types 
of marine growth and worms. 


It dries in about twelve hours except in very 
humid weather and produces a very smooth 
finish with a minimum of skin friction. 


D> Eg, 


Sold direct to customers at $5.00 per quart, 
F.0.B. West Mystic, Connecticut. 


\ 
\ 


RCRLERE RRC LL RELL LLLP CCL LECLLLLE. 
% MYSTIC SHIPYARD, INC. WEST MYSTIC, CONN. *s]\° 
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F. S. McLacHLan COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Exhaust Silencing Equipment 


1 EAST 44th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Complete and large stock of Douglas Fir, Oregon 
Pine, Spruce, Yellow Pine, Oak and Mahogany 


Unlimited Resaw and Planing Mill Facilities 


Also Any Size Timbers Spar Lumber Our Specialty 


HUTCHINS LUMBER & STORAGE CO. 


P. O. Box 176, Blue Island, Illinois 
(Chicago Suburb) 


Tel. Blue Island, 800 














The 
1942 WILEY 
Motor Sailer 


47’ x 12’ 6” x 4° 0”. 
A proven design. 
Two cabins, deck- 


house, two lavatories, 
shower, spacious gal- 
ley, generous stow- 
age. Engine room with 
full headroom. 600 
mile cruising radius. 





ees 


RALPH WILEY — Oxford, Maryland 

















YACHTING 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The last big autumn launching of the season saw Charles 8. Payson’s 
handsome 53’ over all sport fisherman Saga slide down the ways at the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. Saga was designed by the Boston office of 
Sparkman & Stephens and is one of the finest jobs ever turned out at this 
yard. This streamlined craft is smart and rakish with a blue hull, contrast- 
ing in shipshape fashion with her gray-white house and trunk. Saga left 
for New York early last month. 


p> Hasket Derby, Boston correspondent for Sparkman & Stephens, has 
sold the 63’ Hand-designed motor-sailer Radiant III from Richard H. 
Traiser, of Boston, to Kenneth T. Philips, of Osterville. She was built by 
Hodgdon Brothers of East Boothbay, Maine. 


p All three of the Barnacle Class 34’ over all cutters, designed by John G, 
Alden and built by Reid, of Winthrop, have been sold. Two of them have 
gone to Vineyard Sound and sail out of Edgartown, owned by Leopold 
Mannes and C. E. Murray. There will be class races next season at Edgar- 
town as these boats join the one already there, owned by M. L. Crossley. 


p> Arthur E. Keating, of Boston, has acquired the auxiliary cutter Koloa 
from Thomas W. Armitage, of New York, through the office of John G. 
Alden. Koloa was formerly sailed out of Marblehead by Dix Leeson. 


> The Lawley “68” Berwill IJ, owned by William Spear, of Manchester, 
N. H., has been sold to the U.S. War Department, Quartermaster Corps. 
Another Lawley “68,’’ Dirigo IJ, has been sold by E. M. Beckwith of 
Boston to the War Department. Howell F. Shepard, of Andover, has turned 
his motor-sailer Mother Goose, a 64-footer, over to the U.S. Coast Guard. 


> Sales through the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., include the 68’ 
over all Lawley cruiser Harpoon II from Russell D. Gray, of New York, to 
Frank Taylor, Jr., of Boston; the 60’ power yacht Kingsdale from F. P. 
Barrows, of Boston, to a group headed by Michael Morganelli, of Milford, 
for use as a Sea Scout ship; the 38’ power cruiser Hijo from Joseph C. 
Hagar, of Marshfield, to Earle B. Kaufman, of Brookline; the 22’ motor- 
sailer designed by Eldredge-McInnis, from Britt Brothers, of Saugus, to 
the Rev. Clark Kennedy, of Chatham and New Haven, Conn.; the 22’ 
cutter Penguin from Richard Thompson, of Springfield, to Edward M. 
Prindle, of Arlington, a member of the Savin Hill Y.C.; the 43’ auxiliary 
ketch Tinkatoy from Allan Tinker, of Boston, to Carl A. Stevens, of West 
Medford and George H. Hammond, of Bedford, to be renamed Electron; 
and the Eleo 53’ Caroline from Alfred R. Meyer to Frank W. Myers, Jr., of 
Chicago. 


» The Massachusetts Bay 18-footers, the oldest class in competition, had 
a keen and successful season with the final returns in the final race at 
Cottage Park giving Carl Gabele’s Bad Risk, of the South Boston Y.C., the 
championship by a single point. 


WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


(Continued from page 59) 


Can I keep her just to look at if I’m careful not to sail her through the lee 
of any more of those modern city slicker boats? Do you think it will ruin 
my business if people catch on she is mine? 

Then, too, I have other secret vices. I like to look at the clipper bows that 
line our waterfront and I like to look at them through windows that have 
looked on clipper bows on these same waters for more than 200 years and, 
more horrible still, I even enjoy living in this 200-year-old house, with the 
same wife I’ve had for twenty years, even if I am a cohort and a dodo. 

On reading further, I take some hope when the gent includes model 
makers in the same category. Maybe he is not infallible even though he 
speaks from a high place. As a Stevens man, I have naturally kept in touch 
with the fine work done there with models. This has probably escaped the 
gentleman’s notice. 

I don’t know why I should tell you all this except that, like myself, you 
are getting to be kind of an old thing too or, possibly, you can give me a bit 
of encouragement. Can I not go on enjoying some of these old things, in- 
cluding some good old friends, for the few years that are left before me’ 

I suppose this fellow knows a lot but I’ll bet, in the words of an old dodo 
friend of mine that, ‘‘He don’t know no more than him and you and me 
together.” 

Raupu WILE 
P.S. I like old liquor, too. 
Oxford, Md. 
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Alden © 


COASTWISE 


CRUISER | 


“36! x 26’ x 9’ 9! x 5’ 4"! 


Ratsey sails. Sleepsfour comfortably. Large 
nf width 


double stateroom forward. Fu 
galley aft. 4-cylinder Gray Motor. 


$5500 


This is the only Coastwise Cruiser left and 
cannot be duplicated at the above price. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State St., Boston 
In New York, 545 Fifth Ave. 











Evinrudes are favorites everywhere 
for powering dinghies of every size 
and type. 9 models to choose from, 
with a complete range of light mod- 
els weighing as little as 10 pounds. 
Write today for complete catalog, 
including special literature on Evin- 
rudes for small sail craft 
and other auxiliary use. 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 
4843 N. 27th St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 





MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Austin K. Smithwick 


> With an active season behind them, Maine yachtsmen are busy laying up 
their boats and wondering what another year wi!l bring. A few well-known 
Maine yachts have been taken over by the Navy and many others are 
joining the growing fleet of the Coast Guard Reserve. However, it’s “busi- 
ness as usual”’ in the small racing classes for which plans for next year are 
being made and new boats added. 


> At Portland, four owners of Stars in the Centerboard Club have applied 
for a Casco Bay fleet charter. They are: Dave Moyer, Top Hat; Millard 
Vanderward, Flash IT; Clayt Clough, Whimsy; and Jean Gannett, Planet 
X. This year the Stars raced in the Handicap Class but enthusiasm is 
growing and, before spring, several more boats will be purchased and the 
Stars will race by themselves. In a series of three hotly contested post season 
races, Whimsy beat Flash II, two to one. 


> The Centerboard Club will carry on throughout the winter with a series 
of monthly suppers at the new headquarters on Merrill’s Wharf. A house- 
warming and the fifth annual trophy dinner will be held there early in 
November. Capt. Albert C. Cleveland heads the committee in charge. 


p> An error in the handicap figures of the Monhegan Race gave George 
Bachelder’s cutter Gelouba a narrow win over N. Brooke Smith’s Norjan II 
in Class B. Actually, the two boats were only three minutes apart at the 
end of the hundred-mile tussle and the corrected figures make Norjan II 
the winner by about four minutes. 


> Yacutrne’s tabulation last month showed that Maine yacht yards are 
building sixteen 97’ minesweepers, fourteen 135’ minesweepers and two 110’ 
sub-chasers. As work on these progresses, launchings are becoming common 
along the coast. 


> Rear Admiral Douglas E. Dismukes, U.S.N. retired, has been named 
head of Maine’s new Nautical Training School which has just opened at 
Castine. In recognition of his work in establishing the School, Ralph A. 
Leavitt, of Portland, has been named secretary of the state commission 
administering the institution. 


> Restored to her original rig, the pinky Regina M recently sailed from 
Bucksport to Mystic, Conn., where she will become part of the exhibit at 
the Marine Museum. Built at Robbinston in 1900, she has a length of 41’ 
6’, a beam of 13’ and draws 5’. For many years she carried sardines to 


Eastern Maine canning plants. Purchased by the late Clifford D. Mallory, | 


she was restored under the supervision of W. C. Dinsmore, of Bucksport. 


> As a result of the State Tuna Tournament, held off Bailey Island in 


Casco Bay, during which competitors landed 50 fish in four days, Maine | 


may get next year’s Atlantic Tuna Tournament. At least, officials of the 


event will probably decide to have one tournament in either Maine or | 


New Jersey or to sponsor two contests, a heavy tackle tourney in Casco 
Bay and a light tackle competition off the New Jersey coast. This year’s 
Maine tournament was won by a large margin by Henry Strater, of Ogun- 
quit, with nine fish weighing 4,967 lbs. Strater also landed the largest tuna, 
a 700-pounder. Second prize went to Mrs. Ben Crowninshield, of Manches- 
ter, Mass., who caught four tuna weighing 2,018 lbs. Louis Marron, of 
Brielle, N. J., took the light gear trophy, landing a 677-lb. fish on a 29- 
thread line. Longest battle of the tournament was waged by James Brewer, 
of New York, who came in to Sinnett’s wharf at Mackerel Cove with a 
566-lb. tuna which had fought for 9 hours and 25 minutes. 


p> At East Boothbay, on October 6th, two minesweepers were launched: 
Bulwark, from the yard of Hodgdon Brothers, and Combat, from Goudy 
and Stevens. 


p> Announcement was made recently that the portion of the State Pier in 
Portland, formerly occupied by the Eastern Steamship Co., has been leased 
by the Navy for an indefinite period. 


> With the publication last month of the fourth issue of the American 
Neptune, the first year of a quarterly journal that promises to mean much 











in maritime history was completed. Although its editorial offices are in the | 


Peabody Museum in Salem, Mass., Maine men play quite a part in the 


journal’s production. Lincoln Colcord, of Searsport, is one of the four | 


editors. Mention by Kent Hitchcock in last month’s Yacurine of the 


famous steel bark Kenilworth, in late years a member of the infamous Cali- | 


fornia gambling fleet, is interesting; in the October issue of the American 
Neptune appeared a complete history of the vessel, illustrated by old photo- 
graphs showing her in her prime, with an original sail and deck plan. 


| 
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Murphy & Nye 
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NAVY PATROL 
TORPEDO BOATS 


now under construction in the 
United States and Canada are 
equipped with the 


KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


xk * 
Photo-Electric 

Automatic Steerers 
Ship-to-Shore Radiophones — Radio Direc - 


tion Finders — C — Bi les — 
All igational * 








rr 


Send for Free Circulars 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 
90 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
38 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 
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OFFERS 











DYER DINKS IT's THE OPEN SEASON 
4 FOR FROSTBITERS-SO GET 
<@|  YOURDUDS OUT OF MOTH BALLS 


AND JOIN THE FUN. 


THERE'S A REASON FOR ITS POPULARITY — 
OUR ‘“TINTERNATIONAL TWELVE’’ 
(INTRODUCED AT THE 1941 NEW YORK SHOW) 


ee, IN| MOULDED HULL AND RACING GADGETS. 
A CATALOGUE WILL BE GLADLY SENT UPON REQUEST 


THE VERY LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 





THE ANCHORAGE --INC 





| WARREN . 


RHODE ISLAND | 








Fine Christmas Gifts 


Original, Signed Etchings 
by Yngve Edward Soderberg 





g o Ey pao 
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OTHER SUBJECTS 
LAST LEG (LIGHTNINGS) 


Size 8” x 11”. Edition 85. Price $12 
STAR CLASS 
Size 9” x 12”. Edition 85. Price $15 
EIGHT METRE CLASS 
Size 9” x 12”. Edition 85. Price $15 
STERN CHASE (INT’N’T’L CLASS) 
Size 9” x 1214". Edition 85. Price $15 


BETWEEN RACES (DYER DINKS) 
Size 849" x 1214". Edition 100. _— Price $12 
ON THE RAIL 


Size 214” x 3%". Edition 100. Price $5 
The sizes given above are plate sizes of these 
beautiful marine etchi All subjects are mat- 





ted ready for framing and will be sent postpaid 
upon receipt of remittance. Order from 


Yachting 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 























- SEARCHLIGHT 


249 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Complete Line of 


INCANDESCENT and ARC 
SEARCHLIGHTS and 


FLOODLIGHTS 


Send for free catalogs 


The Carlisle & Finch Co. 















YACHTING 
THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Stiles Smith, of Cleveland, owner of the Richardson 36’ cruiser \/ojjy 
S IIT, was elected commodore of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. at the annua] 
meeting of that club, held on October 5th. Henry Packard White, owner; 
of the 38’ Matthews cruiser Nancy IJ, another of the willing workers of the 
club, is the new vice commodore, with William Treuhaft, enthusiastic ex. 
ponent of the club’s new Great Lakes 21 Class, rear commodore. [avid 
Schoales, 1941 chairman of the race committee, is treasurer and Wilbur 
Prescott was reélected secretary. 


> Trophy Night, October 11th, officially closed the season for the Cieve- 
land Y.C. The club championship in the popular R Class went to Commo- 
dore Alex Winton, along with the Lipton and Merchant’s Trophies. Lee 
Wilson took the Gardner Trophy and the prize for the long distance race 
to Put-in-Bay, while Ray St. John took the prize donated by the Lorain 
Y.C. for the Rocky River to Lorain event. Bob Timken won most of the 
auxiliary class races with his Kitty Hawk, including the club championship 
in that class, but Nev Foster took the Gardner Cruiser Cup, Larry James 
the Roberts Trophy while Julius Sims got the prize for the moonlight race. 
E. Overbeke’s Rooster was the winner in the Universal Class series. 
Prizes were well divided in the Star Class, Don Asher winning the 
club championship and the Young Trophy, Gordon Beck taking the Gill- 


' man Trophy and the Fall series, while Harry Wirls won the fleet champion- 





ship and the prize for the special night race. Harold Thompson, of the Star 
Class, won the Hommel Trophy which was raced for under Universal 
rating rules. In the Comet Class, Fred Best captured Commodore Winton’s 
cup and the Spring Series Trophy; the Club Championship was won by 
Fred Koblenzer; Dave Wheaton took the Labor Day series; night race 
honors and a special trophy race went to Norman Stephen and the Frost- 
bite series to Don Bever. 


> The Lakeside Y.C. rapidly-growing fleet of auxiliaries held the season's 
last race on September 28th, over a course of approximately 12 miles. The 
boats made an excellent start but ran into dusty weather before the finish, 
with wind velocity up to 45 miles per hour. Five of the nine starters fin- 
ished and practically all of the boats suffered damage to canvas. Jack 
Lubahn’s sloop Rough Rider won, with Busch Brothers’ Aquilla IT second; 
Gartland Brothers’ Four Winds, third; Frank Leiphardt’s Jdella, fourth 
and Classen Brothers’ Ebb Tide fifth. 


> The Chagrin Lagoons Y.C., organized last spring to develop a boat 
basin at the mouth of the Chagrin River, some 20 miles east of Cleveland, 
has started dredging operations at the mouth of the river. This develop- 
ment offers excellent possibilities. 


> The Edgewater Y.C. fleet is occupying the new Edgewater boat basin 
but the moorings are somewhat precarious in view of the condition of the 
outer breakwater. The City of Cleveland’s Properties Director asserts that 
a new stone facing will be in place within the next 30 days. 


> The Cleveland Power Squadron started instruction the week of October 
12th with classes for beginners, second, third and fourth year students. 


> Cecil Laird, member of the Sandusky 8.C., arrived in Sandusky Harbor 
early in October with his 42’ yawl Teresa which he bought down Lake 
Ontario way. 

E. A. Robertson, of Sandusky, left Lake Erie early in October for the 
East Coast with his 22’ cat Hard Tack. 

The Lyman Boat Works has just completed a 21’ custom-built runabout 
with all-weather top for Frank W. Scott, of the Republic of Panama. The 
new boat, which is powered with a Gray Fireball, was shipped via rail to 
New York and thence by steamer to the Canal Zone. 


p> Adolph (“Pete”) Seidel was elected commodore of the Toledo Y.C. on 
October 10th. Commodore Seidel is the owner of the Matthews 38’ cruiser 
Hylas. Carl Kuhlman, owner of the auxiliary yawl Grey Dawn, is the new 
vice commodore and 8. O. Summerlee, who has just bought a fine 55-footer 
from the Gregory Boat Co., of Detroit, rear commodore. Fred Fell is 
financial secretary, Tom Haywood, recording secretary, and Ralph Miller, 
treasurer. 


> Joseph W. Harbrecht, 1940 commodore of the Inter-Lake Y.A. and 
past commodore of the Sandusky Y.C., was drowned at Sandusky on Octo- 
ber 12th, having fallen overboard from his boat in comparatively shallow 
water. He was a dynamic type of man, a natural born leader and well liked 
in yachting circles. 
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Yacht 
Finishes 


Miracles of Modern 
Paint Chemistry 





OM keel totruck, there’s 
a Devoe Finish for every 
surface of your boat! They 
solve many yachtsmen’s 
problems —provide spar- 
kling beauty and lasting pro- 
tection. Ask your marine 
dealer for full information. 


Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 








RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


Nov. 11-30, 1941 


YOUR CONTRIBUTIONS 
AND MEMBERSHIPS ASSURE: 
Transfusions for armed forces. 
Surgical dressings for Army. 
Aid to servicemen’s families. 
Nurses recruited. 

Nurse’s aides trained. 
Disaster relief. 

First aid training. 
Home nursing courses. 
Water safety classes. 
Nutrition guidance. 


Mining and Smelting Group 
NEW YORK CHAPTER 


American Red Cross 
315 Lexington Avenue, New York 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 


By Ray Krantz 


> Early in October, skippers of the “big stickers’”’ of the Seattle Y.C. sail 
fleet were scratching their respective heads in a mild state of bewilderment 
which was induced by the performance of the ‘little sticker” Cirrus II, a 
31’ auxiliary sloop sailed to victory in the club’s Tri-Island sail race series 
by owner John QO. Warren. Any skipper taking first honors in this blue 
ribbon series of the Seattle Y.C. season enjoys well-earned eminence, for 
the three races, around Vashon, Protection and Hat Islands, are decidedly 
worthy events. 

Cirrus II headed the Tri-Island contestants with 39 points, earned by 
a fourth in the Vashon race, a first in the Protection event and a fourth 
in the Hat Island race of September 27th-28th. That the series was hard 


fought is evident in the standing of the other yachts: Second, Gwendolyn | 
II, ¥. C. Hellenthal, 38 points; Neoga J, Allen B. Engle, 37; Red Jacket, | 
George Parsons, 34; Lady Alice, John Soderberg, 32; Tola, Charles Frisbie, | 
23; Nautilus IJ, Ralph C. James, Jr., 21; Watauga, William Warren, 17; | 


Oscar IV, Dr. Carl D. Jensen, 11; Susan, John C. MecCollister, 11; Sunda, 
Keith Fisken, 6; and Sinbad, William Hedley, 5. 
In the Hat Island Race, Hellenthal’s Gwendolyn II took first and the 
others finished as follows: Neoga I, Lady Alice, Cirrus II and Red Jacket. 
With first places in the Vashon and Hat Island Races, Gwendolyn II 
failed to beat Cirrus IJ in the series by only one point, due to an eighth 
place in the Protection Island contest. 


> Edwin Monk, of Seattle, has started something. The high efficiency of 
the fisheries patrol vessel Heron, designed with a round-bilge hull ironing 
out aft into V-bottom form, has aroused much interest in this type, both 
for pleasure and commercial boats. Recently a new Monk boat, with the 
Heron type stern, was launched at the Grandy Boat Company, Seattle, a 40’ 
cruising yacht for Gordon Wilson, Seattle. She is expected to cruise at 9 
to 10 knots and to have a top speed approaching 12 knots, with a Chrysler 
Royal marine engine working through a 3.5:1 reduction gear and turning 
a 30” propeller. 

Wilson’s 30’ sedan cruiser Springbok, Grandy-built and Monk-designed 
also, has been bought by Herschel R. Hart, Seattle. 


> Milton T. Wall, Portland, has placed an order with the A. and H. Wal- 
ters shipyard, at Portland, for a 28’ Monk-designed V-bottom cruiser. 
Power will be a Six-91 Gray. Other new Monk cruisers include a 24’ boat 
under construction at Forder’s yard, Bothell, Wash., for Ben Lillebo, of 
Kelso, Wash.; a 21’ sloop which David Pethrick, Seattle, is building for 
his own use; a 26’ cruiser building at the Edward D. White shipyard, 


Seattle, for a Bremerton yachtsman; a 28’ fast sedan cruiser, with Chrysler | 


Crown power, which Bruce Mitchell, Jr., Seattle, is building himself; the 


45’ cruiser Glorianne, which the Lind yard, Bellingham, has completed for | 


Reg Hillyard, and the 45-footer for George Ellsperman which is now build- 
ing at the same yard. The latter will have a 130 hp. Chris-Craft engine. 


> The Rainier Club, Seattle, recognizing the great public interest in boats 


at Seattle, purchased, from Marina Mart, Seattle, a 17’ Century runabout, 
with Gray Fireball Eight marine engine, for the first prize at the club’s 
Thanksgiving “high jinks.’”’ The boat logs 45 m.p.h. 





| 
| 





i en, ™ 
@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower prepaer speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 


have the advantages of both. 
The new Twin Dise Yacht Gear 


66. uv. S. PAT. OFF. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY 


1368 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 








MARINE 
PRODUCTS 


PORTABLE 
DIRECTION FINDER 
RADIO 


* Accurate 

© Dependable 

*® Compact 

® Self-contained 
@3-way operation 
® Marine Beacon Band ® Aircraft Beacon Band 
® Broadcast Band © Salt Water Protection 









| Shipped complete with headphones 


p> A handsome 30’ auxiliary ketch with gaff-headed main and jib-headed | 


mizzen is in the offing for Leonard Back, Seattle. Builders of the hull were 
LeClerq and Garden, Seattle, and William Garden is responsible for the 
design. She will carry 485 square feet of canvas. Power will be a 10 hp. 
Kermath. 


> It’s a change of flag for the well-known auxiliary ketch Andi-Lailey, 
formerly owned by Forrest Rogers, of the Royal Vancouver Y.C. She has 
been sold to L. E. Risedorph, of the Tacoma Y.C. 


> Cat’s-Paws. ... Rad Pratsch, in command of his auxiliary cutter 
White Cloud, arrived at the Tacoma Y.C. on September 14th, 25 days out 
of Honolulu, after having competed in the Hawaii Race... . F. A. 
Lamphere’s 62’ power yacht Arcadian has been repowered with twin 


and batteries, ready for 5G 9875 


operation 


* a * 


PORTABLE MARINE RADIO 


The ‘“‘Mate”’ receives the marine ra- 
diophone band plus the broadcast 
band. Exceptional range, volume and 


| tone qualities. Beautiful blue water- 


Chrysler Crown engines with 3.5:1 reduction gears. . . . / Makai IT is the | 


name of a new 52’ yacht built at Astoria, by the Lindstrom Boat Works, | 
for Lieut.-Col. K. Rowntree; a Palmer V-8 motor has been selected. . . . | 


Undergoing conversion into U. 8. Army “Q” boats at the Olson and 
Winge Marine Works, Seattle, early in October, were Miss Elizabeth, 
Weepoose, Mardo and Robert G. Seymour. . . . 


| 
| 


i 


| 228 N. La Salle St. 


proofed cabinet. Brass hardware — 
chrome plated 
—110-volt AC- 
DC or battery 
operation. 


COMPLETE 


$5950 


Ask your Dealer or write direct 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 


Chicago, II. 



































"Yachting's” 
January 


1942 
Show 
Number — 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
ONE IN YEARS 


YACHTING’s January Show Number will be a 
Boat Show in Print, recording the current activi- 
ties of the boating industry and presenting com- 
plete information on what the boating public will 
find offered for its next season afloat. 


YACHTING’s January Show Number will be most 
important for advertisers because it will provide 
a substitute for Show exhibits — a means of con- 
tact with their market at the start of the new 
year. 


YACHTING's January Show Number will be jpub- 
lished January 1st. Advertising forms will close 
December 10th. 





For rates and details, wgite Advertising Department, YacutT- 
ING PUBLISHING Corp., 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 














YACHTING 
ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The fall season of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. got under way on the 
Columbus Day week-end. The season will have no additional major re. 
gattas, but many events are scheduled, following the policy of the Execy- 
tive Committee to increase the number of competitors from member clubs, 

A big step in this direction was launching an informal “team racing 
league”’ on the Charles River Basin for M.I.T. and the four colleges ising 
the Community Sailing Association facilities. Under this set-up, early in 
October, Boston University, Harvard, M.I.T., Northeastern and Tufts 
began a series of dual and triangular team races on Tuesday afternoons for 
freshman teams and, on Thursday, for the varsity outfits. Although these 
five colleges make up the informal “league,’’ they plan to offer competition 
to neighboring colleges outside the Boston area to stimulate interest, par- 
ticularly at non-member institutions. On the invitation list for varsity and 
freshman triangular meets were Amherst, Brown, Babson, Boston College, 
Holy Cross, New Hampshire, Nichols and Worcester Tech. 


> The Princeton Y.C. is developing a home schedule this fall which 
closely coincides with its varsity football games as Williams, Columbia, 
Pennsylvania, Harvard, Dartmouth and Navy are to be met successively, 
Brown, under Commodore Leonard Romagna, plans meets with Rhode 
Island State, New Hampshire, Tufts, M.1.T., Coast Guard, Yale, Wesleyan, 
Trinity, Harvard, and possibly Dartmouth among its opponents. Navy and 
Coast Guard also have full schedules this fall. 


> Somewhat belated but still welcome recognition has been forthcoming 
for Princeton’s success in dinghy racing as the Athletic Association has 
voted to award numerals to the members of the varsity sailing team here- 
after. For two seasons, the Tigers have been the unquestioned dinghy cham- 
pions of the country. The next forward step which “ Hank’”’ Wilmer, Prince- 
ton commodore, is working towards is replacement of the fleet of Tiger 
dinghies on Lake Carnegie. 


p> The Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. has lost the active services of a good 
friend. Many recent college graduates, as well as a host of undergraduates, 
will be sorry to learn that Lieutenant Commander H. C. Moore has been 
transferred from the U. 8. Coast Guard Academy to other duties. During 
his tenure at New London, it was “Hap’’ Moore who “‘sold’’ the Academy 
the idea of intercollegiate yachting and brought the Cadet sailing teams up 
to their present standard. 


> Around the Campuses . . . Commander Moore’s successor at New 
London will be Lieutenant Commander Miles Imlay, U.S.C.G., chaplain 
at the Academy. . . . The Harvard Y.C. has appointed George O’Day, 
Marblehead skipper who won the first annual National 110 Class Cham- 
pionship at Detroit this summer, its freshman officer to organize the 
yachtsmen in his class at Cambridge. . . . Another Marblehead boy, John 
Newman, secretary-treasurer of the Harvard Y.C., was awarded the Wood 
Memorial Bowl of the Pleon Y.C. for outstanding services to junior yacht- 
ing this summer. . . . Charles Townsend has resigned as commodore of 
Michigan 8.C. and Alan Donkin, whose Nala II won the Boston Harbor 
Fleet Star championship for the second year, will succeed him. . . . The 
I.C.Y.R.A. is establishing a sustaining membership for its graduates 
and friends who will receive its bulletins and other material for a dollar 
a year. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


p> Racing activity on San Francisco Bay came to a virtual close with the 
last race of the St. Francis Y.C. series. Winners in this two-week regatta 
were: Division 7, Yo Ho Ho; Division 9, Kestral; Division 12, Viking; 
Division 13, Tradewinds; Division 15, Lady Clare; Division 17, Stardust; 
Cruising Sloops, Chinook; Farallone Clippers, Patita I]; Birds, Gray Goose; 
Sunsets, Markee; Golden Gates, Fledgling; Pacific Interclubs, Diablo IV; 
Bears, Trigger; Big Bears, Susan II; R’s, Ace; Stars, Jade. Trophies for the 
winners were presented at a dinner dance held at the club October 4th. 


> While racing generally terminated, the Star Class still had a most in- 
teresting schedule ahead. On October 11th, the Perpetual Star Class Trophy 
Race was held. This memorial race is a perpetuation of the Columbus |ay 
Race sponsored, and solely supported for years, by Captain Fletcher 
Swicker who fathered the Star Class on San Francisco Bay. The present 
trophy was bought by subscriptions from the local Star Fleet. On October 
12th, the annual East Bay-West Bay five-boat team races for the Sporting 
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Green Cup took place and on October 19th, the Richmond Y.C. sponsored 
the Star Class closing regatta. Still unsatisfied, Star skippers scheduled a 
four-race round robin, on October 26th, in which no skipper was allowed 
to sail his own boat. 


p A race committee’s perpetual headache terminates with many a sharp 
throb after figuring the season championships from the annual performance 
of the large San Francisco Bay fleet. The season’s winners for 1941 are: 
Division 7, Yo Ho Ho; Division 9, Lady Berkeley; Division 11, Pathfinder; 
Division 12, Ariadne; Division 13, Rogue; Division 15, Harvendot; Division 
17, Rear Admiral; Cruising Sloops, Chinook; Farallone Clippers. Patita IT; 
Sunsets, Pinafore II; Golden Gate, Fledgling; Pacific Interclubs, Diablo IV; 
Bears, Huckleberry Finn; Big Bears, Susan II; R’s, Lady Gay; Stars, Jade. 


p> Soft weather and dropping winds have turned many from racing to 
cruising. The Farallone Clippers held their squadron cruise to Napa over 
the October 5th week-end. In the N.P.C.P.A. cruise from Sacramento to 
Walnut Creek, 45 boats competed. Winners were: Class A, Norman Carr, 
Ro Al We; Class B, Arthur L. More, Chiquita; Class C, E. P. Noonan, 
Ramona. 


p The Vallejo Y.C. has dredged out along its quay, extended the docks 
and floats both ways from the club for several hundred feet and is planning 
to clear out an inner basin to be ready in the spring. It announces that 
Captain Polkinghorn’s schooner California has been offered for sale. 


p> The Corinthian Y.C. held open house on Columbus Day to salute the 
closing of the yachting season and to present the trophies of the San 
Francisco-Vallejo Race. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


> Masterson and Schlegel, Inc., naval architects and yacht brokers, have 
recently announced the removal of their offices from New York City to the 
Walter E. Abrams Shipyard, Inc., Halesite, L.I. In addition to their 
regular design and brokerage service, the firm is now assisting with the 
construction of submarine chasers for the Navy. 


> The H. M. Harper Co., of Chicago, has recently completed its eighth 
plant expansion in eighteen years. As enlarged, the Harper plant consists 
of two modern buildings equipped with sprinkling systems, heat insulation, 
pneumatic tubes and fluorescent lighting. The entire Harper output con- 
sists of non-ferrous and stainless steel bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets 
and special fastenings. 


> Federal-Mogul Corporation’s Marine Division is completely revising 
its manufacturing facilities. By the end of November it will have moved 
into a new office and manufacturing building in Detroit and a new marine 
foundry at Greenville, Mich. The Detroit premises provide 20,000 square 
feet of floor space for the manufacture of propellers, struts, rudders and 
stuffing boxes. The new foundry at Greenville will double the present foun- 
dry capacity and permit the production of between 6000 and 7000 units 
per month. It will have its own chemical, metallurgical and physical labora- 
tories, facilitating closest possible foundry control. 


> The firm of Sparkman «& Stephens, Inc., naval architects and yacht 
brokers, of New York, has recently experienced quite a change in person- 
nel as a result of defense activities. Robert L. Garland, former manager of 
the firm’s sail boat brokerage department, has been on active duty as 
Lieutenant (j.g.) in the U.S. Naval Reserve for several months. In addition 
to Lieutenant Garland, former members of the Sparkman & Stephens staff 
now on active duty with the armed forces include the following: Edward 
D. Payne, Lieutenant-Commander, U.S.N.R.; W. Porter Buck, Lieutenant 
(j.g.), U.S.N.R.; and John 8S. Dickerson, Jr., Lieutenant (j.g.), U. S. Coast 
Guard Reserve. 

Kenneth B. Millett, who has been with the firm for several years, is now 
manager of the sail boat brokerage department. Among the newcomers are 
Richard Maxwell, who has joined the firm’s insurance department and 
Charles D. Mower, Jr. Maxwell is the son of Henry L. Maxwell and grand- 
son of the late J. Rogers Maxwell, both famous yachtsmen. Young Mower, 
son of the famous yacht designer, comes to Sparkman & Stephens’ design- 
ing department from the Eleo Works and Georgia Tech. 


> Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., has recently announced changes in 
its executive personnel. E. C. Sparling becomes Chief Engineer and M. L. 
Patterson is now General Sales Manager. The following promotions have 
also been made: O. B. Whitaker from Manager of Marine Department to 
Marine Sales Manager; F’. B. Vose from Manager of Aeronautical Depart- 
ment to Aeronautical Sales Manager; E. F. Lazar from Manager of 
Aviation Radio Equipment to Manager of the Federal Department. 
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In this November, 1941, issue there are 116 advertisements totaling 
395% pages. Of this total 82 display advertisements make up 3054 
pages, and 34 classified advertisements placed by yacht brokers and 


individuals account for the other 9 pages. 
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Everdws ENLISTS 


See how this familiar seagoin’ metal 
is helping National Defense 
in Wheeler-made Coast Guard cutters 






























Above: LOWER AWAY! And into posi- 
tion swings a welded Everdur pilot 
house—made by the Gerstein & 
Cooper Co., South Boston, Mass. The 
wings already standing in position are 
also constructed of Everdur. Here’s 
why: because EVERDUR Metal com- 
bines strength, p/us corrosion -resis- 
tance, plus weldability, PLus non-mag- 
netic properties. 


Above: 1f SHOULDN'T SURPRISE YOU to 
find screws of Everdur going into the tran- 
som for this staunch 83-footer. Everdur 
screws also fasten all hull and deck plank- 
ing. The finished cutter below is but one 
of many being built not only by Wheeler 
Shipyards, but also by other leaders in 
the industry that serves your pleasure in 
peacetime, and your security today. 


At left: DOWN THE HATCH goes the 
copper-silicon gasoline tank, also 
made by the Gerstein & Cooper Co. 
These tanks are made of this unique 
alloy for the same reasons you find 
them in so many well-built pleasure 
craft — high strength, rustless, and 
welded. 


Ee 


AuatounA DEFENSE NEEDS EVERDUR — And 


lots of it! Not just for 83-foot 
— 
SILICON 


Coast Guards, but for many other 
types of craft, for fuel, oil and hy- 
draulic pressure lines on airplanes, 

THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Limited, New Toronto, Ontario 


for elevator and control apparatus 
EVERDUR is a tradefhark of The American Brass Company, registered in the United States Patent Office. nie 





on gun mounts, for tanks and pres- 
sure vessels of many kinds in our 
defense-vital chemical industries. 
Everdur, today, is a precious metal. 
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Compact, Reliable Diesel Power 
is Ideal for the SMALL Cruiser, Too! 





A 26 foot U. S. Army Motor Mine 
Yaw! built by Richardson Boat Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., builders 


of the famous Richardson Cruisers 


Many owners of small and medium size cruisers 
feel that Diesel power for their boats is either too 
cumbersome or out of reach of their pocketbooks. 
On the contrary, Kermath-Hercules marine 
Diesels—in either the four or small six cylinder 
models—provide a most reliable, compact, 
surprisingly low cost source of power to meet 





e . . . . . mW ting th tr pactnes d ibili 

every possible need in either direct drive or with ote Sedeteaer ina “oa demeee 

built-in Upton reduction units. The small, 26 power four-cylinder engine installed in the Motor 
; Mine Y 

foot U. S. Army Motor Mine Yawl illustrated — 


above and built by the Richardson Boat Com- 
pany is powered with a Kermath 4 cylinder, 65 
horsepower full Diesel to exceed guaranteed 
speeds through 2 to 1 Upton combination reduc- 


tion and reverse gear. The exacting requirements ay 


set down for small Diesel performance by \\ 
Government specifications assure the cruiser W © 
owner of a dependable, easily operated, con- & “oe 
sistent performing motor that gives him every- A\ » 
thing a gasoline engine provides with the \y = 
decided “plus” of Diesel running economy. ys AY 
\s 

May we supply you with additional information 7 
on Kermath’s full line of time-tested marine 
Diesels? Installation charts and complete 
specifications included. Post yourself on the low NEW YORK: BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., FIFTH AVE. AT ISTH ST. @ BAL- 

zs TIMORE: THE MORTON & LOOSE CO., 10 W. EAGER STREET @ MIAMI: 
cost advantages of Kermath Diesels. J. FRANK KNORR, INC., 528 W. N, SEVENTH AVENUE @ LONG BRANCH, 

N. J.: WOOD BOAT WORKS @ BOSTON: THOS. T. PARKER, INC., 961 

K E RMATH MAN U FACT U R l NG C OM PA NY COMMONWEALTH AVENUE @ PHILADELPHIA: W. E. GOCHENAUR MANU- 


FACTURING CO., 437-39 ARCH ST. @ NEW ORLEANS: WAGNER MARINE 


5893 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE ° DETROIT, MICHIGAN SALES AND SERVICE CO., 231 N. CARROLLTON AVE, @ CANADIAN 


FACTORY: 619 KING STREET, W., TORONTO, ONTARIO 





25 TO 500 HORSEPOWER . GASOLINE AND DIESEL 



















































For many years it has been our priv- 
ilege to provide a marine and indus- 
trial America with the fimest engines 
that loyal labor could build. Now we 
have a new responsibility. Our entire 
resources and facilities are ealled into 
active service for Defense. * * In so 
doing we find double satisfaetion in 
the tasks performed today. Develop- 


ing advanced production 






for example, means fi 


Z 
that the output of 


engines for the 








U.S. Navy, Coast Guard, Army Quar- 
termaster Corps and British Admiralty 
will be speeded up. But it also means, 
in the years ahead, that production of 
Sterling Engines for peacetime pur- 
poses will be more efficient than ever 
before. * * All along, this has been 
the story behind the production of the 
new 12 cylinder Sterling “Admiral” 
—the engine which is being used to 
power speedy Motor Torpedo Boats. 
* x We have adopted highly exacting 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. 


standards of precision and craftsman- 


ship that are rivalled only in airplane 
engine factories. We have made the 
“Admiral” amazingly light-of-weight 
in relation to horsepower developed, 
and into the “Admiral” have been 
incorporated the latest ideas in ma- 
rine engine manufacture. * * So while 
Sterling “Admirals” do their share in 
thwarting the menace of tyranny, they 
are also blazing a trail which marine 
engines can follow when peace returns. 





STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Washington, D. C., 802 Evans Bldg 





